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LIBRARY  OF  RELIGIOUS  POETRY. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  laid  the  lov¬ 
ers  of  good  poetry  under  lasting  obligations  by 
the  publication,  in  a  single  large  octavo,  of  a 
most  painstaking  and  valuable  collection, 
which  they  have  named  A  Library  of  Eeliymis 
Poetry.  The  idea  of  bringing  together  such  a 
wealth  of  song  culled  from  the  whole  range  of 
devotional  literature,  was  a  favorite  one,  we 
are  told,  of  the  late  and  ever  to  be  lamented 
Rev.  Isaac  Riley ;  and  he  it  was  who  began 
this  work,  of  which  we  have  now  in  hand  the 
completed  result.  But  dying  suddenly,  his  la¬ 
bors  were  found  in  too  unfinished  a  condition 
to  be  availed  of.  Only  the  project,  therefore, 
may  be  credited  to  him,  and  its  carrying  out  as 
we  have  it  here  .in  a  thousand  double-column 
pages  is  the  joint  work  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  in 
the  way  of  general  supervision,  and  of  Arthur 
Gilman,  A.M.,  as  to  the  more  detailed  labor. 

The  names  of  the  editors  are  of  course  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guarantee  to  the  discriminate  excellence 
of  the  work,  and  of  its  enrichment  from  ali  pos¬ 
sible  worthy  sources.  It  were  easy,  of  course, 
to  fill  a  volume  of  large  dimensions  by  resort 
to  extant  collections,  and  to  the  periodical  and 
newspaper  columns  of  the  day ;  but  we  discov¬ 
er  but  little,  and  withal  only  a  judicious,  use 
of  this  “  ready-to-hand  ”  material.  A  princi¬ 
pal  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  full  hearing 
that  it  gives  to  the  great  hymns  of  the  early 
Church  in  the  best  translations  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German.  The  Diee  Tree  is  given  in 
translations  by  Brydges,  Irons,  Scott,  Crashaw, 
the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  and  Alford;  the  Veiii 
Sancte  Spiritm  by  Palmer,  Jacobi,  Coverdale, 
and  Caswall ;  the  Ve7ii  Creator  Sjnritus  by  Cas- 
wall,  Dryden,  Hammond,  Williams,  and  With¬ 
er.  Besides  these,  the  Stabat  Mater  and  other 
favorites  from  the  Latin  are  here  in  the  most 
approved  translations.  The  Greek  hymns  of 
John  of  Damascus  and  other  fathers  of  that 
Church,  are  also  here ;  and  selections  from  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  may  be  found 
also.  And,  special  thanks  to  Dr.  Schaff,  there 
is  to  be  found  a  selection  of  the  finest  inspira¬ 
tions  in  German  hymnology.  From  this  source, 
the  Latin  and  English,  comes  the  great  bulk  of 
the  volume.  Shakespeare  is  laid  under  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  si^ecially  deft  hand  of  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man. 


SUenlnoe  tuftl)  ^utitovs 


lives,  to  scatter  the  blessed  Gospel  throughout 
the  cities  and  villages  of  Italy. 

Col.^Pronchin  was  now  an  old  man,  but  full 
as  ever  of  zeal  and  good  works,  rejoicing  in  the 
spread  of  the  truth  and  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  his  Lord. 

These  are  the  men  that  I  was  permitted  to 
know  in  Geneva.  They  are  all  dead  now — or 
rather  alive  with  God.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  recall  them  in  this  brief  tribute  to  their 
useful  and  saintly  lives.  Their  familiar  fea¬ 
tures  are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memo¬ 
ry,  while  my  heart  will  ever  retain  a  lively 
sense  of  their  unvarying  kindness  to  a  stran¬ 
ger.  Other  men  have  no  doubt  worthily  fol¬ 
lowed  them  in  their  office  and  work ;  but  the 
Church  of  Geneva  will  ever  be  the  stronger 
and  purer  for  the  illustrious  men  who  lived 
and  labored  there  twenty-five  years  ago. 

A.  B.  B. 


theologian,  and  a  brilliant  orator,  but  he  had, 
added  to  these,  all  those  lighter  graces  and  ac¬ 
complishments,  any  one  of  which  i.s  generally 
deemed  a  rarity.  He  was  alike  poet,  musi¬ 
cian,  and  painter.  He  wrote  his  own  hymns, 
set  them  to  music,  and  sang  them  to  his  own 

The  walls  of 


in  the  eye^  of  others ;  but  it  also  degrades  it  in 
It  associates  the  Bible  with 


our  own  eyes, 
what  is  low  and  ridiculous,  and  tends  to  dimin- 
The  writer  has  had 


THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  a  couple  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  several  years  ago,  to  write  an  anecdo¬ 
tal  history  of  the  British  Parliament,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  time.  Their 
work  was  published  in  1872.  It  was  a  very  en- 
lertainingi volume,  but  was  neither  so  full  nor 
so  rich  in  rare  and  unreiuembered  incidents  as 
its  title  led  readers  to  expect.  Most  of  its  ma¬ 
terials  were  drawn  from  easily  accessible  sourc¬ 
es.  One  of  the  authors,  Mr.  George  Henry  Jen¬ 
nings,  was  encouraged  to  continue  his  research¬ 
es,  and  the  result  of  eight  years  additional  la¬ 
bor  is  given  in  a  handsome  volume  of  over  five 
hundred  pages,  published  here  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton.  It  was  intended  to  reproduce,  to 
some  extent,  the  spirit,  the  varying  moods,  the 
evanescent  life  of  successive  Parliaments,  such 
as  stately  histories  seldom  condescend  ta  re¬ 
port.  It  abounds  with  anecdotes  and  personal 
gossip,  much  of  which  is  neither  particularly 
brilliant  nor  witty.  The  author  explains  that 


ish  our  reverence  for  it. 
several  passages  of  Scripture  so  associated  wdth 
ridiculous  things  that  the  mention  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  immediately  brings  up  the  jests  made 
uiK)n  them,  thus  destroying  almost  their  whole 
force. 

The  spiritually  minded  Christian  cannot  but 
be  jarred  by  jesting  use  of  Scripture.  That  this 
use  of  the  Word  is  irreverent  and  an  abuse,  is 
evident  from  this  revulsion  of  the  spiritual  na¬ 
ture  which  it  occasions.  To  be  sure,  many 
Christians  become  more  or  less  accustomed  to 
it ;  but  the  hardening  is  rarely  complete,  and 
the  jar  is  there,  though  very  slight  perhaps,  or 
very  concealed.  Large  portions  of  Scripture 
have  been,  in  the  public  mind  and  consequent¬ 
ly  in  the  Christian  mind,  more  or  less  connect- 
For  example,  the  stories 


SERMONS  FOR  OUR  CITIES. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

As  we  are  looking  over  the  crisp  and  capital 
“Sermons  of  the  City  ”  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter 
of  New  York,  our  first  thought  is,  let  God  be 
thanked  for  such  discourses  p;»ached  in  the 
perfumed  precincts  of  Grace  Church!  They 
are  not  only  wholesome,  vigorous  English,  but 
they  have  the  unmistakable  image  and  sui^er- 
scription  of  the  Gk)spel  of  Christ.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  open  to  his  sermon  on  Amusements, 
and  find  him  pronouncing  most  distinctly 
against  the  ball-room  and  the  theatre  “as  we 
ordinarily  find  it.”  He  condenses  the  vital 
test-principle— for  all  Christians— of  every  kind 
of  amusements,  into  this  one  comprehensive 
sentence,  “  Therefore  what  is  wanted  to  guide 
us  in  the  question  of  our  amusements  is  first 
of  all  and  most  of  all  a  heart  deep  in  the 
love  of  Christ— a  character  sanctified  by  the 
life  and  sunshine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  This 
principle  will  not  only  carry  a  Christian  safely 
past  the  doorways  of  sensual  entertainments, 
but  also  through  all  the  intricacies  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  pursuits.  Would  that 
this  eloquent,  earnest,  and  practical  volume 
of  discourses  might  find  its  way  into  every 
stately  mansion  of  New  York’s  aristocracy. 

Several  things  are  suggested  to  us  by  it. 
First  of  ail  we  are  reminded  of  what  a  service 
good  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  rendered  to  the 
Church  and  the  land.  During  his  life  he  threw 
the  weight  of  his  sagacity  and  ijersonal  infiu- 
ence  into  the  scal6  of  evangelical,  “  Low 
’  episcopacy.  Trained  by  his  consum- 


accompaniment  on  the  organ, 
his  house  were  hung  with  the  products  of  his 
own  artistic  skill, 


He  was  a  grand  old  man. 
I  see  him  now  as  I  muse  upon  the  past— his 
long,  white  Hair  fiowiug  over  his  shoulders,  his 
bright  eye  kindling  with  emotion,  and  his  voice 
sweet  as  music  itself,  as  with  his  hand  in  mine, 
he  expatiates  upon  his  favorite  doctrine  of 

ncaiimnnA  nr*  na  nn  b’nAA  n.t. 


or  as  on  bonded  knee  at 


“  perfect  assurance, 
the  family  altar  he  asks  God’s  blessing  on 
“the  dear  young  brother  from  America.”  I 
may  have  dwelt  too  long  here  on  this  saintly 
patriarch ;  but  I  loved  him,  and  I  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  lay  this  wreath  upon  his  honored 
Nor  can  I  ever  forget  that  beautiful 


ed  with  the  comical, 
of  the  fall,  of  Jonah,  and  of  the  ark,  have  come 
to  be  mostly  a  theme  for  joking  remarks.  It  is 
hard  for  a  Christian  to  study  these  without 
some  ridiculous  suggestion  entering  his  mind. 

If  the  jesting  use  of  Scripture  is  abuse  of 
Scripture,  what  shall  be  done  to  repress  it? 
It  may  indeed  be  said  that  such  use  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  inevitable ;  that  the  Bible  has  become 
so  rooted  in  our  thought  that  it  connects  itself 
necessarily  with  every  form  of  speech.  I  think, 
however,  that  in  England  and  Scotland,  where 
the  Scripture  has  impressed  itself  more  deeply 
uix>n  the  minds  of  men  than  in  America,  this 
abuse  of  the  Scripture  is  rarely  found.  A  little 
care  and  self-control  will  suppress  the  jests  on 
Scripture  which  so  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  many  minds.  We  pray  “  Thy  name  be  hal¬ 
lowed  ”  ;  shall  we  not  also  pray  “  Thy  Book  be 
hallowed  ”  ?  The  one  i)etition  is  involved  in  the 
other.  God’s  Book  is  called  the  “  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,”  and  shall  we  not  keep  it  holy  and  re¬ 
vered  by  not  employing  the  Word  in  jest 
ourselves,  and  protesting  against  this  use  by 
others  ? 

If  a  strong  public  opinion  were  formed 
against  this  abuse  of  Scripture,  it  would  speed¬ 
ily  disai)pear  in  all  quarters,  and  Christians 
have  the  power  of  creating  public  sentiment. 


grave. 

old  lady,  Madame  Malan,  so  worthy  of  her 
distinguished  husband,  and  who  so  kindly 
and  patiently  wrestled  with  me  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  impart  to  my  dull  ear  and  duller 
tongue  the  subtler  distinctions  of  the  French 
pronunciation.  Blessed  be  the  memory  of 
both! 

No  one  at  that  day  could  have  been  long  in 
Geneva  without  often  meeting  in  the  streets  a 
person  whom  you  would  instinctively  pick  out 
from  a  crowd  as  rising  above  the  ordinary 
standard  of  men.  A  tall  figure,  a  stout-built 
frame,  a  firm,  lion-like  tread,  movements 
quick,  vigorous,  and  impulsive,  a  swarthy  in¬ 
tellectual  face,  with  strongly  marked  features, 
shaggy  eye-brows  and  deep-set  eyes ;  and  be¬ 
neath  all,  a  sunny  smile,  the  index  of  a  kind 
and  generous  heart— such  was  my  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  Merle  D’Aubign6,  the  President  of  the 
Theological  School,  and  the  world  -  famed 
author  of  “The  History  of  the  Reformation.” 
He  was  at  that  time  the  strong  man  of  the 
Genevan  Church. 


It  a  man  die  shall  be  live  again  ?— Till  the  heareus  be  no 
more  they  shall  not  awake  nor  be  raised  out  ol  their  sleep. 

JOB. 


We  cannot  know  what  mystic  pangs  may  fall  to  those 
who  die, 

What  awful  flashes  come  and  go  before  the  fading  eye, 

The  eye  that  closes  on  the  hills,  the  streams,  the  sanded 
shore, 

And  all  earth’s  sweet,  familiar  sights  forever,  evermore. 

Yet  I  in  tears  and  sighs  have  held  lor  many  and  many 
a  day. 

The  keenest,  bitterest  pangs  are  not  with  those  who  go 
away ; 

But  us,  with  us  who  stand  and  see  the  saintly  eyelids 
close. 

Who  hear  the  whispered,  last  farewell  ol  one  who  from 
us  goes. 

Watch  the  dear  life  go  out  in  that  faint,  fluttering,  trem¬ 
bling  sigh. 

As  when  along  the  twilight  boughs  low  winds  of  Sum¬ 
mer  die. 

Who  feel  that  choking  in  the  throat,  that  failing  at  the 
heart. 

Which  those  must  over  feel  who  see  the  life  ol  life  de¬ 
part— 

Amen:  with  uh  who  travail  thus  the  heavier  burden 
lies. 

For  us  there  waits  the  breaking  heart,  for  us  the  stream¬ 
ing  eyes ; 

To  us  there  come  the  haunted  house,  the  memories  ol 
the  dead. 

And  all  the  vanished  light  that  shone  round  one  belov¬ 
ed  head 

The  head  that  never  wore  so  sweet,  so  bright  a  light  as 
now 

That  dust  and  night  have  settled  down  on  aching  heart 
and  brow. 

And  we  can  only  see  those  eyes  by  memory’s  feebler 
light 

Or  moaning  dreams  that  walk  with  us  the  spectral  halls 
of  night. 

O  well  lorthem  !  If  they  abode  in  love  while  walking 
here 

They  were  not  left  to  tread  alone  that  gloomy  Vale  of 
Fear; 

He  whispefbd  in  the  ringing  ear,  “  ’Tis  I,  be  not  afraid  1  ” 

On  that  poor  dying  head  His  hand,  unseen  by  us.  He 
laid, 

And  all  thf  way  Ho  walked  beside,  went  walking  hand 
in  hand, 

Until,  wCK  walls  and  groves  and  streams,  they  saw  the 


marked,  it  “loves  good  sense  and  joking.”  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sallies  of  wit,  the  un¬ 
expected  repartee,  the  never-failing  humor  of 
members  during  the  protracted  sessions  of 
Pariiament  and  Congress  serve  as  a  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  to  prevent  friction  and  keep  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  legislation  running  smoothly.  The 
stories  told  by  speakers  in  debate  are  often 
more  effective  than  tables  of  statistics,  and 
the  jokes  which  excite  laughter  are  sometimes 
better  than  arguments  which  convince  nobody 
and  exhaust  patience.  It  may  be  objected  that 
Mr.  Jennings  has  put  little  but  plums  into  his 
pudding ;  but  he  can  reply  that  the  serious  his¬ 
torians  have  served  up  the  bread.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Parliament  has  existed  since 
the  seventeenth  year  of  King  John,  A.  D.  1215, 
that  its  history  covers  a  period  of  over  six  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half,  that  it  occupies  a  central  and 
vital  relation  to  the  growth  and  greatness  of 
the  English  nation  and  race,  that  thousands  of 
the  greatest  and  most  famous  men  England  has 
produced  have  been  members  of  it,  it  is  evident 
what  interest  attaches  to  it,  and  how  rich  and 
valuable  a  true  account  of  its  composition  and 
doings  would  be.  Mr.  Jennings  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  such  a  work ;  he  is  content  to  pick  the 
data  other  historians  have  dropped  or  over¬ 
looked.  What  he  has  done  suggests  a  much 
better  and  more  valuable,  but  not  less  interest¬ 
ing,  history  of  the  American  Congress,  whose 
centennial  will  occur  ten  years  hence. 

It  is  aside  from  our  purpose  to  retell  the  tales 
of  which  Mr.  Jennings  has  accumulated  such 
a  treasure.  One  of  the  notable  things  in  it  is 
the  space  filled  by  names  never  mentioned  in 
our  day,  which  few  Americans  ever  heard,  of 
men  once  famous  and  feared.  Most  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  be  obliged  to  look  in  an  encyclo- 
pmdia  to  learn  who  William  Pulteney  was ;  yet 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  years,  and  the  rival  of  SirRob^|^¥al- 
pole,  w’ho  declai'ed  that  he  feared  Pulteney’s 
tongue  more  than  any  other  man’s  sword.  He 
was  the  most  popular  Parliamentary  orator  of 
his  time.  Ho  had  a  witty  and  effective  facility 
of  illustration ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  used  it 
with  great  force  against  the  excise  biil  propos¬ 
ed  by  Walpole.  “It  puts  me  in  mind,”  he  said, 
“  of  the  story  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  in  the 
‘ Alchymist.  ’  He  was  gulled  of  his  money  by 
fine  promises;  he  was  promised  the  philoso- 


Church 

mately  wise  father-in-law.  Dr.  Nott,  he  had  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  which  made 
him  a  model  bishop.  His  discourse  in  favor 
of  total  abstinence  was  another  of  his  valuable 

Chancel- 


As  well  as  any  single  word 
can,  the  word  power  expressed  his  character. 
His  mind  was  eminently  philosophical,  his 
thoughts  vigorous,  and  his  language  spirited 
and  glowing.  As  a  writer  he  was  brilliant  as 
well  as  learned ;  as  h  preacher,  eloquent,  forci¬ 
ble,  and  imaginative,  using  much  action,  strong 
though  awkward,  rushing  along  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind  from  period  to  period — not  carrying,  but 
carried  away  by  his  theme.  Dr.  Merle  was 
now  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  His  life 
was  all  absorbed  in  the  great  work  which  has 
made  his  name  a  household  word  throughout 
the  world.  This  very  fact  was  the  cause  of  the 
only  reproach  I  ever  heard  brought  against 
him.  Strangers  visiting  Geneva  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  him.  He  was  run  down  by  “  in- 
terview’ers,”  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  occasionally  they  were  treated  with  impa¬ 
tience  and  brusqueness  by  one  whose  work 
was  always  so  pressing.  This  impression  I 
took  with  me  from  America,  but  it  was  speedi¬ 
ly  dispelled,  and  I  found  no  truer  and  more 
genial  friend  in  Geneva  than  Dr.  Merle.  I 
was  often  a  guest  at  “Eai/r  Tires,”  his  beau¬ 
tiful  home  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Leman,  and 
his  hospitality  was  as  generous  as  his  soul  was 
great. 

Dr.  Merle  was  a  younger  man  than  Dr.  Ma¬ 
lan.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Academy  w’here 
Dr.  Malan  preached.  He  heard  that  sermon. 


contributions  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
lor  Crosby’s  late  Boston  philippic  against  tee- 
totalism  sounds  very  wild  and  extravagant 
when  we  contrast  it  with  Bishop  Potter’s  calm, 
dignified,  and  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  entire  abstention  from  ali  intoxicants.  But 
the  Pennsylvania  bishop  did  one  more  good 
service  by  rearing  that  noble  household  of 
sons — one  a  civilian,  another  a  banker,  ano¬ 
ther  a  college  president,  and  still  another  the 
popular  rector  of  Grace  Church.  Being  dead, 
he  yet  speaketh  in  such  strong  manly  utter¬ 
ances  as  these  “Sermons  of  the  City.” 

Another  point  suggested  by  these  discourses 
is  the  revolution  wrought  of  late  in  the  style  of 
pulpit  productions.  Compare  these  sermons 
in  their  directness  of  aim  with  the  tame,  vague 
homilies  which  some  Episcopal  pulpits  have 
been  wont  to  utter ;  or  in  their  homely  English 
with  some  specimens  of  the  “high-stepping” 
style  which  even  now  is  too  often  affected. 
What  would  some  of  the  prim,  ^tarched  old 
rectors  of  the  last  century  think  of  introduc¬ 
ing  into  a  Sabbath  discourse  a  story  about  a 
“  lady  operator  in  a  telegraph-office,”  or  a  kin- 
etory  about  an  old  woman  who  went  down 
to  the  wharf  to  drown  herself?  Yet  Dr.  Pot¬ 
ter  does  not  lower  the  essential  dignity  of  the 
pulpit  when  he  brings  it  to  the  level  of  every¬ 
day  life  and  to  the  comprehension  of  average 
listeners.  There  is  not  a  sermon  in  this  book 
that  is  not  quite  as  intelligible  to  an  average 
apprentice  or  serving-woman  as  it  is  to  a  cul¬ 
tured  scholar.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Robertson’s 


1,  and  from  beginning  to  end  the  collection 
is  worthy  of  the  excellent  repute  of  editors  and 
publishers. 

In  certain  divisions  of  their  labor,  the  editors 
must  have  been  embarrassed  with  riches :  for 
all  peoples  have  been  moved  by  the  power  and 
pathos  of  the  Cross.  All  tongues  have  been 
loosed  in  rhythmic  praise  to  the  Almighty,. or 
to  one  or  another  of  the  Persons  of  the  ador¬ 
able  Trinity ;  and  there  is  so  much  that  is  good, 
so  much  that  mounts  up  into  the  region  of  the 
sublime  in  faith,  in  devotion,  in  self-sacrifice, 
in  benevolent  and  all  genuine  and  noble  well¬ 
doing,  that  there  is  no  danger  here  of  becom¬ 
ing  dull  and  commonplace  by  reason  of  repeti¬ 
tion  or  undue  expansion.  These  themes,  that 
have  moved  the  best  sensibilities  of  mankind, 
will  continue  to  secure  their  interest,  their 
thoughts  and  affections,  to  the  end  of  time. 

I  And  it  should  be  understood  that  the  eight 
.icere  quoted  do  not 


A  REMINISCENCE  OP  GENEVA. 

The  recent  death  of  Professor  La  Harpe  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  removes  from  earth  the 

who  twenty-five 


last  of  those  brilliant  men, 
years  ago  made  illustrious  the  Theological 
School  and  the  Evangelical  Church  of  that  not¬ 
ed  city.  It  also  sadly  yet  joyfully  recalls  a  year 
beyond  that  quarter  century,  when  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  to  reside  among  these 
and  to  be  more  or  less  associated  w’ith 


men, 

them  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  private  and 
As  they  have  all  now  gone  to  their 


social  life, 

graves  and  to  their  reward  on  high,  I  can  speak 
of  them  more  freely  than  I  otherwise  with  pro¬ 
priety  could. 

The  first  person  to  welcome  me  to  his  home 
and  heart  on  my  arrival  in  Geneva  in  1853,  was 
the  venerable  Ctesar  Malan,  a  name  so  familiar 
to  all  Americans.  He  was  then  living  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  in  a  plain,  comfortable 
house,  surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  enclosed 
within  a  brick  wall. 


hundred  autu«>% 
confine  themselvo«‘'l!lTlftj'mns  and  what  may  be 
designated  as  strictly  devotional  matter;  the 
plan  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  kindred  themes 
by  a  topicai  order  which  lacks  nothing  for  its 
completeness.  Beginning  with  ‘The  Poet,’  it 
leads  on  under  seventeen  general  heads,  each 
of  which  has  several  divisions,  to  the  fit  close 
where  the  contemplations  are  on  heavenly 
scenes.  In  this  way  some  of  the  familiar  ‘  best 
things  ’  in  the  language  find  a  suitable  place. 
Where  ‘  Nature  ’  is  the  theme,  we  have  among 
other  things  Wordsworth’s  ‘Intimations  of 
Immortaiity,’  the  Hymn  in  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
mouni,and  Emerson’s  ‘Rhodora.’  By  a  nice 
adjustment  the  poet  appears  next  as  a  ‘  nar¬ 
rator,’  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  selec¬ 
tions  of  a  picturesque  character,  including 
some  of  the  choice  legends  from  such  writers 
as  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Whittier.  In  the 
section  ‘In  His  Name’  is  Miss  Palfrey’s  ‘Sir 
Pavon  and  St.  Pa  von  ’  from  the  author’s  edi¬ 
tion;  which  is  an  instance  of  one  distinctive 
feature  of  this  collection  that  adds  to  its  value, 
namely :  that  in  some  of  the  modern  selections 
the  lines  have  been  revised  for  this  special  use 
either  by  the  author  or  some  one  having  the 
right,  as  in  Edwin  Arnold’s  ‘After  Death  in 
Arabia,’  which  has  been  versified  by  his  son, 
and  varies  somewhat  from  the  common  ver¬ 
sion.  Mrs.  Muloch-Craik  and  others  have  done 
similar  service.  And  it  will  be  a  gratification 
to  the  many  lovers  of  old  hymns,  who  have  la¬ 
mented  at  the  garbled  and  abridged  form  in 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  printed,  that 
here  they  are  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  and 
in  their  original  proportions— Charles  Wesley’s 
‘Ofor  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing,’  actually 
being  present  in  eighteen  verses.  Other  poems 
which  could  not  easily  be  found  elsewhere,  are 
here ;  such  as  the  one  hymn  of  Augustus  Lucas 
Hillhouse,  and  that  peculiar,  fine  Christmas 
hymn  of  Alfred  Dommett.  One  little  poem  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Prentiss  has  never  before 
been  pubiished,  viz : 

MY  NUESEKY. 

1  thought  that  prattling  boys  and  girls 
Would  fill  this  empty  room. 

That  my  rich  heart  would  gather  flowers 
From  childhood’s  opening  bloom. 

One  child  and  two  green  graves  are  mine, 

This  is  God’s  gift  to  me ; 

A  bleeding,  faiiiting,  broken  heart. 

This  is  my  gift  to  Thee ! 

The  ‘  Dramatic  View  of  Life  and  Duty  ’  fur¬ 
nishes  occasion  for  twelve  pages  of  moral  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Shakespeare,  for  which  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man’s  late  work  on  that  subject  especially  qual¬ 
ified  him.  The  ‘  Christian  Epic  ’  is  represented 
by  the  argument  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  comes  in  later.  Martin 
Luther’s  hymn  is  here  in  three  versions,  by 
Carlyle,  Longfellow,  and  Dr.  Hodge.  It  is 
something  of  a  surprise  to  see  how  many  of 
the  iKjets  have  writ^n  at  least  one  devotional 
piece ;  and  also  that  so  many  whom  we  have 
thought  of  only  as  writers  of  prose  have  done 
the  same.  Here  from  many  nations  and  creeds 
they  meet  on  common  ground  and  contribute 
to  our  pleasure  and  instruction. 

We  miss  a  few  poems  and  names  that  might 
well  have  been  included ;  and  we  find  some  that 
might  have  been  left  out  without  damage  to  the 
poetic  merit  of  the  book,  albeit  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  volume  as  regards  all  creeds,, 
might  have  suffered  a  trifle. 

At  the  close  we  find  full  indexes,  and  steel 
engravings  of  authors  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
are  distributed  throughout.  Literary  notes  in 
cases  of  special  interest  accompany  the  poem, 
and  condensed  biographies,  whose  value  no  one 
can  better  appreciate  than  those  who  have 
sought  vainly  for  facts  and  dates,  which  are 
here  ready  at  hand  down  to  the  year  1880. 

Scribner’s  for  February  has  among  its  time¬ 
ly  articles  one  which  well  answers  the  question 
as  to  “  How  the  New  Testament  Came  down 
1  to  Us.”  It  is  by  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher. 


Talk  not  ot  droams  I  Some  end  like  this  must  surely, 
surely  be. 

Else  life  were  but  a  pbrenziod  night  and  thought  were 
misery ; 

With  all  earth  holds  of  sweet  and  strange  ’twere  better 
not  to  be. 

But  armed  fears  will  storm  the  heart  and  doubts  come 
flooking  homo, 

And  down  our  greenest  paths  will  slant  some  shadow 
from  the  tomb ; 

With  ghostly  promise,  prayer  and  psalm  these  cunning 
foes  we  flght, 

And  Faith— she  whispers,  all  is  well ;  but  Faith  is  never 
sight. 

Full  gracious  are  the  words  He  spake,  yet  pale  the 
beams  they  throw 

On  that  mysterious  Other  World,  the  Clime  to  which 
we  go ; 

Yes,  subtle  doubts  and  sombre  fears  waylay  us,  seize, 
prevail. 

And  whisper.  Life  beyond  the  grave  is  but  a  flroslde 
tale ; 

Does  man  still  feel,  remember,  think,  on  that  Untrod¬ 
den  Shore, 

Or  is  there  some  resplendent  lie,  and  does  he  live  no 
more  ? 

May  not  the  Qod  who  gave  him  strength  to  leap  some 
earthly  bars, 

And  eyes  to  love  the  colored  hills  and  chase  the  swarm¬ 
ing  stars. 

Deem  one  brief  glance  at  star  and  earth,  wild  flower 
and  valley  green 

With  sounding  Ocean’s  spuming  flelds,  enough  for  ohe 
so  mean  ? 

Where  biooms  that  Paradise  which  healed,  O  dying 
Thief,  thy  woe  ? 

Not  on  some  far  and  mighty  star;  too  well  the  stars 
we  knowl 

For  Knowledge  proves  them  grosser  worlds  like  that 
whose  sides  we  tread. 

Not  thither  when  they  vanish  hence  depart  our  Blessed 
Dead; 

No!  not  to  those  stupendous  suns  time’s  failing  hosts 
take  flight. 

Than  night’s  oiear  dome  thick  sown  with  stars  earth 
has  no  sadder  sight  I 

Where  do  those  “many  mansions”  lift  their  golden 
fronts  serene  ? 

0  where  but  in  these  hills,  this  air,  these  groves  and 
pastures  green, 

Behind  these  shady  walks,  this  grass,  unrecognized, 
unseen  ? 

And  I— to  pine  and  dash  my  heart  upon  that  awful 
Shore, 

To  sadden  with  the  gliding  weeks  tlil  weeks  with  me 
are  o’er. 

And  never  word  or  any  sign  from  her  who  went  be¬ 
fore. 

To  say  she  lives  and  looks  the  same,  cun  feel,  remem¬ 
ber,  know 

Me  desolate  and  torn  by  doubts  and  stumbling  in  the 
snow  I 

Would  she  not  love  to  walk  these  green  familiar  grounds 
again? 

Has  she  outgrown  their  narrow  joys,  forgotten  all  their 
pain  ? 

Nor  cares  how  earthly  Mays  with  bloom  make  bright 
the  orchard  row, 

Nor  how  the  vines  we  tended  run,  the  pines  we  planted 
grow  ? 

Ah,  broken,  broken,  there  the  bowl,  the  bowl  all-golden, 
lies! 

Will  those  pale  rigid  hands  unclasp,  life  live  in  those 
coid  eyes  ? 

Be  calm  1  Think  how  they  Ailed,  forgave  1  Look  long 
on  that  still  face  1 

Another  day,  on  earth,  in  heaven,  shall  leave  of  them 
no  trace — 

For  them  in  all  the  homes  of  earth,  on  all  the  stars,  no 
place  I 

Through  inflnite  space  on  a  potty  ball  with  a  roof  of 
rosy  cloud 

To  speed  an  hour  1  A  cradle,  a  ring,  a  wrinkled  brow 
and  a  shroud  I 

They  droop  their  lids.  They  go  to  sleep.  Slow  creep 
the  centuries  o’er. 

Let  earthquake  crush  the  bills,  seas  clash,  God’s  deep¬ 
est  thunders  roar. 

But  never  to  think,  ah,  never  to  wake  till  the  heavens 

I  be  no  more  1 

O  must  we  turn  for  help  at  last  to  Gothland’s  wondrous 
Seer, 

Or  hold  that  all  of  life  and  thought  is  here  and  only 
here  ? 

T.  Hempstead. 


Near,  and  within  the  gate¬ 
way  to  this  garden,  stood  the  little  chapel  where 
he  was  wont  to  administer  the  Gospel  to  a  small 
congregation  composed  of  the  poorer  classes, 
with  a  large  admixture,  especially  in  Summer¬ 
time,  of  English  and  American  travellers. 
Preaching  in  French,  he  would  often  translate 
as  he  went  along,  sentence  by  sentence,  into  the 
English  tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant 
and  unlearned,  always  introducing  his  trans¬ 
lations  with  these  words:  “I  was  saying,  my 
friends.”  This  mode  of  preaching  w'as  some¬ 
what  grotesque,  and  always  tedious  to  those 
conversant  with  the  French ;  but  it  served  to 
show  the  entire  simplicity  of  his  character  and 
the  kindness  of  his  heart. 

Dr.  Malan  was  not  at  this  time  in  sympathy 
with  the  Evangelical  Church .  He  claimed  to  be 
extra-evangelical,  and  he  had  some  years  before 
separated  from  his  brethren  as  a  protest  against 
what  he  conceived  to  be  their  looser  doctrine. 
He  was,  how’ever,  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  them,  and  before  I  left  Geneva  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  preach  in  their  chapel 
—the  Oratoire. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Malan’s  conversion  is  an  ex- 
He  was  one  of  the 


During  my  sojourn  in  Geneva  there  was  no 
place  to  which  I  ofteuer,  or  with  more  pleas¬ 
ure,  directed  my  steps  than  to  the  thickly- 
wooded  park  beyond  the  city,  in  the  midst  of 
which  dwelt  Louis  Gaussen,  Professor  of  The¬ 
ology,  and  author  of  the  well  known  work  on 
“  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.”  He  was 
the  Barnabas  of  the  Genevan  Church,  “  a  son 
of  consolation.”  The  little  children  all  loved 
him.  The  poor  blessed  him.  He  was  a  bene¬ 
diction  in  the  house  of  mourning.  The  very 
glance  of  his  eye  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  ex¬ 
pressed  the  most  cordial  sympathy  with  hu¬ 
man-kind.  More  than  this— he  was  an  eminent 
teacher  of  theology,  a  clear  expounder  of  the 
truth,  a  keen  critic,  a  skilful  controversialist, 
and  a  forcible  and  elegant  writer.  Though  he 
was  all  this,  yet  nowhere  did  he  shine  more 
conspicuously  than  w’hen  gathering  the  little 
children  of  the  church  about  him.  Every  Sab¬ 
bath  he  expounded  to  them  in  simplest  lan¬ 
guage  and  with  great  affection,  the  truths  of 
the  Catechism.  This  was  his  peculiar  forte, 
and  not  only  children,  but  crowds  of  grown 
people,  flocked  to  these  weekly  gatherings. 

But  it  was  in  his  home  that  I  especially  ad¬ 
mired  Professor  Gaussen.  There  was  no  warm¬ 
er  fireside  than  his  in  Geneva,  and  none  where 
a  stranger  was  ever  made  more  welcome.  I 
availed  myself  very  often  of  the  privilege  of 
going  thither,  supping  with  him,  and  spending 
a  delightful  social  evening.  If  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  at  nine  o’clock  precisely  every  night  the 
garden-bell  was  rung,  the  servants  came  noise¬ 
lessly  into  the  parlor,  a  portion  of  Scripture 
was  read  and  expounded,  and  then  followed  a 
fervent  prayer,  in  which  each  guest  was  re¬ 
membered  by  name  and  fervently  commended 
to  God.  Such  was  Gaussen,  the  great,  good 
Barnabas  of  Geneva. 

The  preachers  in  the  Oratoire  at  this  time 
were  Lobstein  and  Pilet.  Lobstein  was  a  Ger¬ 
man,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  would  have 
made  his  mark  in  the  world  had  he  not  died 
early— very  shortly  after  I  left  the  city.  Pilet 
was  greatly  admired  both  as  a  preacher  and 
pastor,  and  may  well  be  reckoned  with  the  gal¬ 
axy  of  brilliant  names  that  enriched  the  Gene¬ 
van  Church. 

Prof.  La  Harpe  has  just  died.  With  him  I 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  as  being 
nearest  my  own  age  and  speaking  i>erfectly  the 
English  language.  He  was  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  a  distinguished  linguist.  He  was  at  that 
time  busily  engaged  on  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  French  language.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  ever  finished  the  work,  I  have  never 
learned. 

The  name  of  one  other  I  must  mention,  who 
though  not  a  clergyman  nor  professor,  was 
known  and  beloved  as  the  ardent  friend  and 
generous  benefactor  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
I  refer  to  Colonel  Tronchin,  a  man  of  large 
wealth  and  devoted  piety,  and  who  lived  only 
to  honor  Christ  and  to  promote  His  cause.  If 
I  mistake  not  he  was  a  soldier  in  Napoleon’s 
army,  and  was  converted  in  camp.  And  as 
soon  as  he  himself  found  the  truth  he  devoted 
himself  with  all  zeal  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  fellow-soldiers.  Later  in  life  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  spread  of  the  Bible  in  Italy,  then 
under  interdict  by  the  Popish  government;  and 
for  many  years  his  labor  and  wealth  were  free¬ 
ly  employed  in  fitting  out  colporteurs  and  send¬ 
ing  them  over  the  border,  at  the  risk  of  their 


gestive.  They  handle  manfully  the  pressing 
and  “burning”  questions  of  civic  poverty, 
squalor,  and  heathenism.  They  tell  Fifth 
Avenue  plainly  what  sort  of  a  Vesuvius  of  vice 
and  ignorance  is  i>ent  down  in  the  tenement- 
houses,  and  occasionally  exuding  its  lava  in 
street-riots  and  Sabbath-night  debaucheries. 
No  problem  of  the  hour  is  more  pressing  and 
perplexing  than  this  one  —  how  to  save  our 
great  cities  ?  A  man  of  God  was  borne  to  his 
burial  last  week — noble  Apollos  R.  Wetmore — 
who  did  more  to  solve  it  than  any  New  Yorker 
of. this  generation.  He  applied  both  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  the  cross  and  the  gospel  of  bread  and 
brooms  to  the  destitute  masses.  His  philan¬ 
thropy  reached  both  the  body  and  the  soul. 
Charles  L.  Brace  has  worked  out  his  admira¬ 
ble  methods  for  reaching  street-Arabs.  Even 
Jerry  McAuley  has  made  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  by  his  process  of  dredging  W’ater  street 
and  bringing  up  precious  pearls.  But  still  the 
great  roaring  city  roars  on,  and  the  Vesuvius 
is  fed  by  ten  thousand  dram-shops  and  broth¬ 
els  ;  and  if  our  Lord  should  look  down  on  it  as 
He  did  upon  Jerusalem,  He  might  well  weep 
over  it.  A  tremendous  responsibility  rests  on 
the  culture,  the  Christianity,  and  the  wealth  of 
New  York  to  leaven  its  masses  with  the  only 
leaven  that  can  sweeten  and  save.  We  thank 
Dr.  Potter  that  he  has  grappled  with  all  these 
practical  problems  both  in  his  pulpit  and  out¬ 
side  also  in  schemes  of  genuine  Gospel-philan¬ 
thropy.  His  sermons  are  suited  to  all  the  cit¬ 
ies  in  our  broad  Republic. 


ceedingly  interesting  one, 
first  fruits  of  the  evangelical  labors  of  that 
wonderful  Scotchman,  Robert  Haldane,  who, 
touched  by  the  deplorable  moral  condition  of 
Geneva,  went  to  that  city  as  a  voluntary  mis¬ 
sionary  in  1816.  He  encountered  there,  as  he 
himself  says,  “  an  unbroken  field  of  labor  with  a 
fallen  Church.”  He  found  no  Gospel  either  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  churches  or  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people ;  and  after  laboring  there  for  some 
months  he  was  about  to  return  to  Scotland  in 
despair,  when  an  accident  detaining  him  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  he  then  heard  the  first  inquiry  for  the 
truth.  Surely  a  striking  Providence,  and  no  ac¬ 
cident  at  all,  for  to  that  slight  detention  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Reformed  Genevan  Church, 
and  for  the  great  men  that  illustrate  and 
adorn  her  history. 

Continuing  his  labors  with  renewed  courage, 
one  of  the  very  first  to  embrace  the  truth  was  Cse- 
He  was  just  then  the  most  eloquent 


sar  Malan. 

and  popular  preacher  in  the  National  Church. 
A  brilliant  career  lay  before  him.  Learned, 
graceful,  and  witty,  he  was  the  Apollos  of  the 
Genevan  pulpit,  courted  by  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic,  the  ornament  of  their  salons  and 
the  recipient  of  their  flatteries.  His  first  ser¬ 
mon  after  his  conversion  was  wonderful.  It 
was  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter, 
March  5th,  1817.  On  that  day,  unknown  to  all 
but  himself,  he  carried  thither  his  new  truth 
and  new  spirit.  Crowds  as  usual  flocked  to 
hear  the  eloquent  orator.  They  anticipated 
the  same  ixdished  periods  and  Jpfty  human 
philosophy  to  which  they  had  been  accustom¬ 
ed.  They  were  utterly  disapiX)inted.  The 
preachy,  bold  as  a  lion,  renounced  his  for¬ 
mer  teachings,  and  proclaimed  the  simple  and 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  From 
that  time  he  was  looked  upon  with  coldness 
and  contempt.  As  he  walked  down  the  aisle 
out  of  the  church,  people  averted  their  faces. 
And  only  the  hand  of  Robert  Haldane  grasped 
his  in  friendly  fervor.  Years  of  fierce  contro¬ 
versy  and  faithful  preaching  followed ;  but  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  Dr.  Malan  was  enjoying  a 
quiet  and  happy  old  age  in  the  bosom  of  his 
highly  intellectual  and  cultivated  family. 

To  this  delightful  family  circle  I  had  always 
a  warm  welcome,  and  I  often  availed  myself  of 
it.  The  more  intimate  I  became  with  Dr.  Ma¬ 
lan,  the  more  deeply  was  I  impressed  with  his 
vast  knowledge  and  with  his  versatile  genius. 
He  was  not  only  a  profound  thinker,  a  learned 


JESTING  USE  OP  SCRIPTURE. 

By  H.  If.  Stanley. 

A  jesting  use  of  Scripture  is  an  abuse  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Yet  it  is  so  used  both  by  believers  and  un¬ 
believers.  It  is  frequently  used  in  jest  in  public 
lectures.  Even  such  men  as  Spurgeon  and  Tal- 
mage  employ  Scripture  in  this  way.  Talmage’s 
late  lecture  at  Louisville  was  severely  criticis¬ 
ed  in  one  of  our  religious  impers  for  exposing 
religion  to  ridicule.  It  is  often  jestingly  used 
in  social  gatherings  and  ordinary  conversation, 
and  that  by  Chris j;ian  people.  Much  of  the 
wit  and  humor  in  social  life  derives  its  piquan- 
ey  from  allusion  to  Scripture.  The  head-lines 
and  advertisements  of  newspapers  are  often 
filled  with  irreverent  and  fiippant  use  of  God’s 
Word.  Allusions  to  the  Bible  and  religion  of¬ 
ten  season  the  jokes  and  witty  sayings  which 
appear  in  secular  and  religious  papers  and 
magazines.  Many  of  the  good  things  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Drawer  are  of  this  character.  Our  col¬ 
lege  songs  and  class-day  jokes  often  depend 
upon  allusions  to  Scripture  for  much  of  their 
wit  and  humor. 

Is  not  such  use  an  abuse  of  Scripture  ?  Shall 
our  sacred  Book  become  a  jest-book  ?  If  a 
Buddhist  or  Mohammedan  were  to  see  extracts 

tthe  Bible  made  the  basis  of  jokes,  and 
jV  Christian  people,  would  it  ?;/■  ak  well 
j^religion  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  Mo- 
^nns  are  wont  to  make  allusions  to  the 
ingredient  of  jokes, 
does  this  use  of  the  Bible  degrade  it 


* 
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THOMAS  A-KEMPIS, 

The  Great  Teacher  of  Love. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  was  born  in  1380  at  Kern- 
pen,  near  Cologne.  His  parents,  who  were  very 
poor,  sent  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Deven¬ 
ter,  where  there  was  a  free  grammar  school 
under  the  control  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Lot.  He  was  recommended  by  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  Canon  of  the  Monastery  of 
Windsheim,  to  Florentius,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Brethren.  This  good  man  “  won  the 
heart  of  the  youth  by  kindness ;  furnished  him 
with  books  which  he  was  too  poor  to  buy ;  and 
procured  for  him  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a 
pious  matron,  just  as  happened  to  Luther  at 
Eisenach.’*  He  soon  began  to  take  part  in  the 
devotional  exercises  of  the  Brethren ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before,  through  the  influence  of 
Florentius,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  Brother- 
house,  where  about  twenty  clerical  and  three 
lay  members  lived  together  and  received  main¬ 
tenance. 

His  dearest  friend  was  Arnold  Schoonhoven, 
a  young  man  of  remarkable  piety,  with  whom 
he  roomed.  The  ardent  religious  character  of 
Arnold  made  a  great  impression  upon  Thomas, 
and  he  longed  to  be  like  him.  He  also  shared 
Arnold’s  ambition  to  excel  in  the  art  of  writing, 
and  “  thought  within  himself  ‘  Ah,  willingly 
would  I  also  learn  to  write,  did  I  but  first  know 
how  to  make  myself  better !  ’” 

Thomas  was  a  born  hero-worshipper.  Not 
only  his  dear  Arnold,  but  the  saintly  cook  of 
the  Brother-house,  John  Cacabus,  and  the  other 
subjects  of  his  biographical  sketches,  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  childlike  affection  and  a  loving 
humility.  But  the  man  of  whom  he  had  the 
most  exalted  opinion  was  Father  Florentius, 
whose  simplicity  of  character  and  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  exertions  for  the  good  of  others  inspired 
him  with  boundless  admiration.  When  in  trou¬ 
ble,  the  mere  sight  of  the  peaceful  face  of  his 
beloved  superintendent  comforted  him,  and  his 
words  always  encouraged  him.  He  tells  us : 

Now  whenever  I  saw  my  good  master  Florentius 
standing  In  the  choir,  even  though  he  did  not  look 
about,  I  was  so  awed  in  his  presence  by  hie  vener¬ 
able  aspect  that  I  never  dared  to  speak  a  word. 
On  one  occasion  I  stood  close  beside  him,  and  he 
turned  to  me  and  sang  from  the  same  book.  He 
even  put  hie  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  then  I 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  afraid  even  to  stir — 
so  amazed  was  I  at  the  honor  done  me. 

Florentius,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  some¬ 
times  could  not  dine  with  the  Brethren,  but  ale 
at  a  small,  neatly-served  table  in  the  kitchen. 
And  Thomas  says  that  he  often  brought  his 
master’s  meals  from  the  dining-room,  and 
“  served  him  with  cheerfulness  and  joy.” 
When  Florentius  was  worse,  it  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  call  the  Brethren  together  to  pray  for 
him,  and  Thomas  was  delighted  when  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  carry  the  message. 

At  twenty  Thomas  left  the  Brother-house, 
which  had  been,  he  said,  an  actual  paradise  to 
him,  and  entered  the  Convent  of  St.  Agnes, 
near  Zwolle,  newly  founded  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood.  Here  he  spent  his  life.  His  chief  occupa¬ 
tion,  beside  the  usual  devotional  exercises,  was 
preaching  and  the  duties  of  the  confessional. 
Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him  from  distant  places, 
and  he  never  refused  to  preach  when  desired 
to  do  so.  He  wrote  “  The  Imitation  of  Christ,” 
“  The  Soliloquy  of  the  Soul,”  ”  The  Garden  of 
Roses,”  “The  Valley  of  Lilies,”  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  treatises,  and  transcribed  the  books  of 
others.  “  He  took  a  childlike  delight  in  well- 
written  books,  and  was  of  opinion  that  what 
is  good  and  holy  ought  to  be  ornamented  and 
honored  in  this  manner.”  His  monastery  pre¬ 
served  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Bible  in  four 
volumes,  and  other  fine  manuscripts  of  his 
wprks.  He  died  in  his  ninety- second  year. 
But  though  he  used  his  eyes  so  constantly,  his 
sight  was  unimpaired  at  his  death,  and  he 
never  wore  spectacles.  ^ 

He  seems  to  have  had  no  fondness  for  nature 
or  art,  though  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Van  Eyck 
and  Hemmling.  He  took  no  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics  nor  in  literature.  He  thought  it  dangerous 
to  the  soul  even  to  take  a  walk  for  pleasure. 
On  certain  days  of  the  week  he  used  the  scourge. 
He  had  a  taste  for  sacred  music  and  wrote  a 
few  short  poems.  But  it  was  his  rule  to  keep 
his  ears  and  eyes  closed  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  temptation.  He  loved  the  contemplative 
life,  and  no  place  was  so  pleasant  to  him  as  his 
cell.  “  A  portrait  of  a  Kempis  had  this  char¬ 
acteristic  motto  at  the  foot:  ‘I  have  sought 
rest  everywhere  and  found  it  nowhere  save  in 
solitude  and  books.’  ” 

He  was  always  tranquil  and  pleasant,  “  pru¬ 
dent  and  regular  in  all  his  actions,  and  ever 
shedding  around  him  peace  and  blessing.” 
When  describing  the  Man  of  God  in  his  works, 
he  unconsciously  gave  us  a  picture  of  himself : 
“All  who  were  acquainted  with  him  have 
borne  witness  how,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  he  evinced  love  to  God  and  man,  cheer¬ 
fully  bearing  all  afflictions  and  kindly  excusing 
the  faults  and  foibles  of  his  brethren.  ”  He  loved 
the  public  worship  of  God,  and  during  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  psalms  “  his  countenance  in  a  man¬ 
ner  shone  and  his  whole  frame  involuntarily 
followed  the  direction  of  his  soul.”  At  differ¬ 
ent  times  he  served  as  Steward  and  Superior  of 
his  convent,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  duties 
to  the  injury  of  his  health. 

His  little  book  “Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,” 
as  Gteorge  Eliot  says,  “  works  miracles  to  this 
day,  turning  bitter  waters  into  sweetness.”  It 
is  one  of  those  works  which  appeal  to  the  most 
diverse  natures — to  an  Auguste  Comte  as  well 
as  to  a  John  Woolman  or  a  Wesley.  It  lies 
beside  the  Bible  in  the  cottager’s  kitchen  and 
in  the  closet  of  kings.  The  London  Positivist 
Society  are  accustomed  to  use  it  in  their  meet¬ 
ings,  but  with  some  singular  changes,  as  the 
following  extract  from  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Con¬ 
greve,  their  pastor,  will  show :  “  We  read  the 
‘  Imitation  of  Christ,’  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  so 
strongly  recommended  by  our  founder  as  the 
most  universally-received  manual  of  devotion 
and  of  a  holy  life.  .  .  .  We  substitute  Human¬ 
ity  for  Gk)d;  the  social  type  for  the  personal 
type  of  Jesus ;  our  own  inwasd  growth  in  good¬ 
ness  for  outward  reward ;  the  innate  benevolent 
instincts  for  grace;  our  selfish  instincts  for 
nature.”  The  attempt  to  resolve  the  “  Imita¬ 
tion  ”  into  an  impersonal  philosophy  will  seem 
as  absurd  to  most  lovers  of  it  as  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s  substitution  of  the  “  Something  not  our¬ 
selves  ”  for  the  personal  God  of  the  psalms. 

T.  M.  W. 


BOBBOWnrO  a  NEiaHBOB  S  LOOEUrO-GLASS. 

By  John  D.  Sherwood. 

I  have  long  been  accustolfced  to  shave  myself 
daily — a  practice  which  I  commend  to  my 
friends  as  an  economy  of  time,  patience  and 
money.  In  this  rapid  morning  service  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  my  hirsute  countenance 
reflected  from  the  same  looking-glass,  and  so 
have  accommodated  my  tonsorial  habits  to  its 
reflection  and  guidance.  An  accident  to  my 
wonted  reflector,  a  few  days  ago,  sent  me  to  a 
neighbor  for  a  loan  of  his  glass.  What  a  rev¬ 
elation  was  this  glass !  I  seemed 

“  To  see  myself  as  others  saw  me  ”  ; 
at  least  I  saw  myself  very  differently  from  what 
I  had  done  before.  There  were  different  lines, 
a  different  expression,  different  angles,  and  in 
fact,  a  different  physiognomy.  There  were 
patches  and  angles  of  beard  unreached  for 
months— stubby  little  acres  which  had  not  been 
mown  for  a  long  time,  and  giving  a  distinct  im¬ 
pression  of  a  different  man  from  what  I  was 
fondly  imagining  myself  to  be. 


Perhaps  my  neighbor  saw  me  just  as  his  glass 
did !  Perhaps  all  my  neighbors  did !  This  was 
mortifying  and  humiliating  to  my  pride  and 
self-complacency. 

But  what  a  mirror  has  God!  reflecting  me 
and  all  my  neighbors  at  every  angle,  with  ev¬ 
ery  feature,  expression  and  attitude,  not  only 
externally  but  internally ;  mirroring  not  only 
every  action,  incident,  and  thought  formed  and 
expressed,  but  every  desire  and  aspiration  un¬ 
expressed,  and  even— because  of  its  impurity  in 
our  own  sight — supi)ressed.  And  it  is  these  un¬ 
expressed  and  suppressed  desires  which  are 
photographed  in  the  Divine  Gallery  as  our  true 
character. 

And  so  I  was  led  to  think  what  a  Rogues’ 
Gallery  there  must  be  above ;  and  how  many 
who  pass  among  their  fellows  as  good  citizens, 
fathers,  husbands,  sons  and  brothers,  are  there 
photographed  as  selfish,  unkind,  despisers  of 
good  men  and  of  the  Word! 

It  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  ^rrow  our 
neighbor’s  looking-glass.  It  may  stimulate  us 
to  correct  many  faults  which  our  own  mirror, 
interpreted  by  habitual  use,  may  have  failed  to 
reveal.  It  may  bring  out  hateful  lineaments, 
which  by  the  grace  of  God,  prayer,  and  watch¬ 
fulness,  we  may  be  enabled  to  inform  with  heav¬ 
enly  inspiration.  It  may  lend  us  happier,  be¬ 
cause  humbler,  views  of  ourselves,  our  duties, 
and  responsibilities ;  and  so  by  suggesting  a 
higher  original,  may  lift  us  up  to  higher,  better, 
holier  aims,  purposes  and  lives. 


UT  WANOEBING  BOT. 

[As  Bung  by  Mr.  Sankey ;  Irom  "  Gospel  Hymne.”! 

[One  Sunday  evening  a  few  months  since  we  attended 
the  service  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  when  Mr.  Sankey 
was  present  and  led  the  singing.  Among  other  pieces, 
he  sang  the  following,  with  Mr.  Thaehcr  at  his  side 
leading  another  part.  The  effect  was  thrilling.  If 
there  was  any  wandering  prodigal  that  night  within 
the  sound  of  their  voices,  it  seemed  as  if  those  words 
must  have  pierced  bis  soul,  and  led  him  back  to  bis 
father’s  house.  Even  now  we  cannot  read  them  with¬ 
out  recalling  that  impression.] 

Where  Is  my  wandering  boy  to-night — 

The  boy  of  my  tenderest  care. 

The  boy  that  was  once  my  joy  and  light, 

The  child  of  my  love  and  prayer  ? 

CHORUS. 

O  where  is  my  boy  to-night  ? 

O  where  is  my  boy  to-night  ? 

My  heart  o’erflows,  for  I  love  him,  he  knows ; 

O  where  is  my  boy  to-night  ? 

Once  he  was  pure  as  morning  dew, 

As  he  knelt  at  his  mother’s  knee ; 

No  face  was  so  bright,  no  heart  more  true, 
And  none  was  so  fair  as  he. 

0  could  I  see  you  now,  my  boy. 

As  fair  as  in  olden  time. 

When  prattle  and  smile  made  home  a  joy, 

And  life  was  a  merry  chime  I 

Go  for  my  wandering  boy  to-night ; 

Go  search  for  him  where  you  will ; 

But  bring  him  to  me  with  all  his  blight, 

And  tell  him  I  love  him  still. 


DOWN  IN  VIRGINIA— A  BETTER  DAY  NEAR. 

Cappabosic,  Gloucester  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  17, 1881. 

Dear  Editor:  Please  allow'  me  space  in  the 
valuable  columns  of  The  Evangelist  to  say 
something  of  this  section  and  my  work  here. 
This  county  (Gloucester)  lies  on  York  River, 
reaching  near  its  mouth.  The  land  is  nearly 
level  and  very  sandy.  Corn,  peas,  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  chief  products.  Oysterlng  is  the 
leading  work  outside  of  farming.  The  climate 
is  quite  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  two  races 
are  very  social— as  much  so  as  in  any  place  I 
know  in  the  South.  True,  the  demand  of  the 
colored  people  for  rights  and  justice  has  been 
so  feeble  that  the  ambition  of  the  whites  for 
supremacy  has  not  been  excited.  I  think  that 
the  colored  people  of  this  county  are  the  most 
meroHiil  and  enduring  of  wrong  I  ever  saw.  I 
can  also  say  that  they  are  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  citizens.  The  leading  denomination 
is  the  Baptist.  There  are  seven  colored  church¬ 
es,  whose  congregations  are  very  large,  num¬ 
bering  from  two  to  six  hundred  members.  The 
church  buildings  are  poor,  but  the  desire  for 
improvement  is  very  encouraging. 

When  I  came  to  this  part  of  the  county,  in 
November,  1880, 1  found  my  people  (the  color¬ 
ed)  somewhat  in  the  dark,  but  seeking  the  light 
very  earnestly.  I  found  the  church  unfinish¬ 
ed,  but  through  the  appeals  of  the  pastor  and 
the  energy  of  the  members,  it  is  almost  nicely 
finished.  I  found  a  small  Sabbath  -  school 
poorly  conducted,  but  a  more  earnest  school  I 
never  saw.  They  were  earnestly  doing  the 
best  they  could,  having  many  obstacles  in  the 
way.  I  toid  them  that  I  was  truly  glad  to  see 
their  spirit  and  desire.  I  also  told  them  that 
I  had  come  in  their  midst  to  help  them  in  Sab¬ 
bath-school  as  well  as  day  school,  and  would 
be  glad  to  show  them  the  way.  They  seemed 
to  be  almost  overjoyed  to  think  some  one  had 
come  to  help  them  in  their  struggles  for  light. 

I  took  hold  with  them,  gave  new  ideas,  intro¬ 
duced  the  International  Lessons,  and  sunshine 
seemed  to  repel  every  cloud.  Their  ambition 
seemed  to  grow,  the  love  for  Sabbath-school 
increased,  and  the  school  grew  in  numbers  ev¬ 
ery  Sabbath ;  and  now  we  have  a  fine,  lively 
school.  I  found  no  day  school  just  at  this 
point,  for  my  purpose  here  was  to  teach.  I 
found  them  very  anxious  for  education.  I 
oiiened  a  school  in  a  log-cabin  about  12x14  with 
twenty-five  pupils,  but  in  a  few  days  I  had  just 
four  times  that  number.  Some  parents  were 
unable  to  supply  their  children  with  all  the 
books  needed,  but  they  would  send  them  to 
school  if  they  did  not  have  but  one  book.  I 
saw  such  a  desire  for  education  that  I  took 
hold  of  the  plow  resolved  not  to  look  back.  I 
taught  public  school  seven  months.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  I  had  an  exhibition  and  a 
picnic  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  school. 
I  succeeded,  through  the  aid  of  the  patrons, 
in  raising  money  enough  to  teach  six  weeks 
longer.  The  ambition  for  education  by  this 
time  had  grown,  it  seemed  to  me,  tenfold. 
Well,  we  had  no  schoolhouse;  so  we  made  an 
application  to  the  School  Board  for  a  house. 
They  responded  by  giving  $275  and  contract¬ 
ing  with  me  to  build  a  house  18x24,  saying  that 
they  could  not  do  any  more.  That  not  being 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  children 
nor  two  teachers,  I  said  to  the  people  that  if 
they  would  help  me  out,  I  would  build  a  two- 
story  house  20x26,  which  would  give  room 
enough.  They  at  once  accepted  the  proposi¬ 
tion  and  came  forward  like  men,  some  giving 
days’  works,  some  money,  and  some  even  bring¬ 
ing  a  part  of  their  farm  products.  The  house 
is  now  qearly  complete,  with  two  sealed  desks 
and  plenty  of  blackboards.  I  now  have  an  as¬ 
sistant  teacher,  and  am  conducting  the  school 
on  a  graded  principle.  Notwithstanding  the 
struggle  to  build  the  house,  they  are  still  cheer¬ 
fully  bringing  their  little  mites  together  to  pay 
the  assistant  teacher. 

Now,  as  I  said  to  Prof.  Joy,  these  people  de¬ 
serve  credit,  help,  and  encouragement ;  and  I 
can  but  say  to  those  who  have  remembered  us 
in  this  struggle,  that  God  will  repay.  No  one 
can  tell  the  good  a  mite  of  charity  does  to  such 
a  work  until  they  reach  the  heavenly  city  and 
receive  their  crown  for  it.  Surely  my  work 
has  not  been  without  opposition,  for  there  is 
no  good  work  without  it.  I  was  opposed,  and 
so  much  so  by  some  elements  that  I  can  but 
say  of  what  I  have  accomplished,  that  it  is  the 
result  of  opposition.  I  hope  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race 
will  be  encouraged,  for  I  think  I  see  a  bright 
future  for  them.  W.  B.  Weaver. 


miggfonairg  jSnUlU0encg« 

Ireland. 

Whei*ever  the  Church  of  Rome  controls  educa- 
tlpn,,  t^e  proportion  of  the  Illiterate  is  the  larg¬ 
est.  The  last  census  report  of  Ireland  returns  one- 
flfth  of  the  whole  population  as  illiterate.  In  the 
province  of  C!onnaught,  of  the  697,166  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  of  five  years  old  and  upwards,  no  less  than 
357.899  (or  51.3  per  cent.)  are  illiterate,  whilst  out 
of  31,580  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  only  3,489 
(or  11  per  cent.)  are  returned  as  Illiterates ;  and 
out  of  2,8.50  Presbyterians,  only  160  (or  6.6  per 
cent.).  The  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  has  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  people  in  her  own  hands.  Hr.  Lyon 
Playfair  stated  in  the  London  Times  that  99J  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  in  Ireland  were  under  denom¬ 
inational  and  clerical  control,  and  here  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  prison  returns  of  Ireland  show  that 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is 
about  3J  to  one,  the  Roman  Catholic  criminals  are 
as  six  to  one. 

France. 

The  revival  of  Protestantism  in  France,  if  view¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  its  relation  to  Africa,  has  an 
added  signiflcauce.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  Foreign 
Powers  is  so  active  in  developing  the  resources  of 
its  colonies  as  this'  republic.  By  so  doing,  the 
way  is  prepared  for  religious  activities  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  1878  they  had  expended  $425,000  for  ar¬ 
tesian  wells  in  Algeria,  and  much  desert  land  by 
this  means  had  been  brought  into  use.  Up  to 
1862,  150,000  palms  had  been  planted  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  those  wells.  And  now  they  are  seriously 
proposing  a  railroad  across  the  desert  to  Timbuc- 
too ' 

Buddhism  in  Siam. 

Rev.  William  Dean,  D.D.,  the  veteran  mission¬ 
ary  in  Siam,  speaks  thus  of  Buddhism  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Hague,  dated  Bangkok :  “  Buddhism,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  called  the  ‘Light  of  Asia,’  might 
better  be  called  the  Oloom  of  Asia.  This  Upas 
tree  has  hung  its  darkening  shadows  over  India 
and  China,  and  has  struck  its  roots  into  the  soil 
of  Siam,  producing  a  perennial  harvest  of  poison¬ 
ous  fruit.  Not  a  king  is  crowned,  not  a  prince  is 
cremated,  nor  a  child  tonsured,  without  some 
Buddhistic  ceremony ;  and  the  tonsure  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  child 
in  Siam.  If  it  is  neglected,  the  child  may  grow  up 
deformed,  or  imbecile,  or  come  to  some  groat  ca¬ 
lamity  in  life.  Buddhism  is  here  so  interwoven  in 
all  the  texture  of  social  life  and  national  govern¬ 
ment  that  it  directs  the  domestic  affairs  of  every 
family,  and  the  king,  while  he  professes  infidelity 
to  its  principles,  is  kept  on  his  throne  by  its  power. 
To  turn  a  Siamese  from  Buddhism  requires  the 
same  power  which  brought  the  shadow  back  ten 
degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  The  Chinese  are 
Buddhists,  but  they  are  not  so  strongly  wedded  to 
its  superstitions,  and  indeed  hold  all  religions 
with  a  loose  hand.  .  .  .  Buddhism  promises  to 
give  her  votaries  nothing  more  than  the  dream¬ 
less  sleep  of  annihilation  as  the  reward  of  all 
their  merit-making  in  the  feeding  the  priests  and 
their  multitudinous  services ;  and  that,  too,  after 
worlds  upon  worlds  of  transmigration  through  all 
the  grades  of  inferior  animals,  and  Insects,  and 
tortures  with  devils  in  hell,  for  the  punishment 
of  their  sins.  Still  there  are  not  wanting  men, 
Christian  born,  and  passably  educated,  who  open¬ 
ly  declare  that  the  heathen  Buddhism  is  the  best 
religion  they  can  have,  so  that  it  is  needless,  if  not 
vain,  to  attempt  to  give  them  Christianity.  Thus, 
while  we  enjoy  here  the  fullest  religious  tolera¬ 
tion,  free  intercourse  with  the  king  and  his  court, 
the  work  of  winning  them  to  Christ  is  not  the  work 
of  human  power,  but.  as  it  is  written,  ‘  By*my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord.’  ” 

Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  the  French  of  Western  Asia. 
Their  vivacity  and  enterprise  make  them  actively 
aggressive.  Their  conversion  will  d».Mi#tich  to¬ 
ward  the  evangelization  of  ‘Eastern  Asia.  Bishop 
Wiley,  in  “China  and  Japan,”  gives  the  number 
and  distribution  of  the  missionaries  in  Japan  in 
1879  as  follows :  “The  American  Reformed  Church 
is  at  Yokohama  with  5  missionaries,  and  at  Naga¬ 
saki  with  1 ;  the  American  Board  at  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Ozaka,  and  Kioto,  with  24  male  and  female 
missionaries;  the  American  Episcopal  at  Tokio 
and  Ozaka,  with  8  missionaries  and  1  bishop ;  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  at  Yokohama,  Hakodati,  Na¬ 
gasaki,  and  Hirosaki,  with  9  missionaries;  the 
American  Presbyterian  at  Yokohama  and  Tokio, 
with  13  missionaries ;  the  American  Baptist  at  Yo¬ 
kohama,  with  3  missionaries ;  the  American  Wo¬ 
man’s  Union  Mission  at  Yokohama,  with  7  ladies ; 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  at  Tokio,  with  4 
missionaries ;  the  English  Church  Mission  at  To¬ 
kio,  Ozaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodati,  and  Nugata,  with 
9  missionaries;  the  Evangelical  Association  of 
America  at  Tokio  and  Ozaka,  with  3  missiona¬ 
ries  ;  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  at  Tokio,  with  5 
missionaries ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  at  Tokio, 
Yokohama,  Hakodati,  Nugata,  Ozaka,  Kobe,  and 
Nagasaki,  with  3  bishops,  33  priests,  and  12  sisters 
of  charity,  all  French.  The  Russian-Greek  Church 
has  6  missionaries.  We  thus  have — Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  males  60,  and  unmarried  ladies  31.” 

Secretary  Ferris  (says  the  Northern  Advocate) 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  first  Japanese  prayer- 
mpeting.  In  1872  the  missionaries  at  Yokohama 
united  in  observing  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Some 
Japanese  students  were  present  through  curiosi¬ 
ty  or  to  please  their  teachers.  The  book  of  Acts 
was  read  in  course,  and  translated  extemporane¬ 
ously  into  Japanese.  The  meetings  grew  in  inter¬ 
est,  and  were  continued  until  the  end  of  February. 
After  a  week  or  two  the  Japanese,  for  the  first  time 
in  tlie  history  of  the  nation,  were  on  their  knees  in 
a  Christian  prayer-meeting,  entreating  God,  with 
the  tears  streaming  over  their  faces,  that  He  would 
give  His  Spirit  to  Japan  as  to  the  early  Church  and 
to  the  people  around  the  Apostles.  Captains  of 
men-of-war,  English  and  American,  wrote  of  the 
scene:  “The  prayers  of  these  Japanese  take  the 
heart  out  of  us.” 

Several  weeks  since  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
October  open-air  mass  meeting  at  Tokio,  but  this 
paragraph  from  another  source  well  contrasts  the 
progress  made  from  the  day  of  tiie  first  prayer¬ 
meeting  in  Yokohama,  in  1872,  to  that  of  the  larger 
meeting  at  Tokio,  in  1879.  Mrs.  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  writes :  “  It  was  held  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  park,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  October.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
five  old  temples,  and  in  full  sound  of  their  bells. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  four  or  five  thousand 
people  were  present ;  and  a  more  orderly  or  atten¬ 
tive  audience  I  never  saw.  On  our  way  to  the 
meeting  we  passed  a  place  where  only  ten  years 
ago  were  posted  laws  prohibiting  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  only  a  few  steps  from  that  very  place 
were  posted  notices  of  the  open-air  meeting.  Isn’t 
it  wonderful  ?  There  are  glorious  indications  that 
Christianity  will  surely  prevail,  that  the  great  plan 
will  succeed  even  here ;  but  God  and  the  workers 
only  know  how  much  patient  toil,  persistently  car¬ 
ried  on  through  years  and  years  of  the  future,  will 
yet  be  necessary  before  this  Island  Empire  shall  be 
won  to  Him.  The  battle  is  by  no  means  yet  ended. 
Pray  for  the  success  of  our  poor  efforts,  that  God 
may  make  the  very  most  of  them,  and  souls  be 
saved.” 

It  is  well  to  look  on  all  sides.  Those  who  seek 
to  substitute  some  form  of  modem  science  or  phi¬ 
losophy  for  the  old  heathenism  of  Japan,  are  not 
idle.  Mill,  Huxley,  Spencer,  etc.,  are  being  taught 
by  English-speaking  teachers,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  predict  that  this  new-old  mate¬ 
rialism  “  threatens  both  Buddhism  and  Christian¬ 
ity.”  Miss  Bird  studied  the  condition  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  in  Japan  with  care,  and  she  writes 
of  them  (in  her  new  volume)  with  a  hearty  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  yet  she  is  not  over-sanguine  respecting  the 
immediate  harvest,  nor  indeed  are  the  missiona¬ 


ries  themselves  inclined  to  exaggerate  their  suc¬ 
cess.  In  fifteen  years  they  had  made,  at  the  time 
of  her  visit,  about  1,600  converts,  while  the  Greek 
Church  claimed  3,000,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  no 
fewer  than  20,000.  She  adds  in  a  note  that  in  ten 
months  after  her  departure  the  number  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Christians  was  Increased  by  1,500,  a  surprising 
acceleration  in  the  growth  of  the  Church,  which 
needs  to  be  accounted  for.  Perhaps  the  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  what  she  calls  “  the  practical 
sagacity  with  which  the  Americans  manage  their 
missions.”  There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  near  Kioto,  who  are  practically  Christians 
and  Bible  readers,  but  have  never  been  baptized 
because  the  missionaries  require  as  preliminaries 
tests  of  sincerity,  that  they  should  build  their  own 
churches,  support  their  own  pastors,  and  sustain 
their  own  poor. 

China. 

China  is  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  Japan  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  but  there  is  steady  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Flowery  Land.  Dr.  Happor,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  the  Chinese  Recorder,  writes  of 
changes  in  their  civil  and  military  and  naval  ser¬ 
vice,  which  plainly  show  the  influences  of  their 
contact  with  Western  civilization.  They  have  their 
custom-house  organized  under  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  officials,  so  that  foreign  traders  now  meet  men 
of  their  own  nationality  who  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  'rholr  naval  vessels  arc 
now  built  after  European  models.  Some  of  them 
wore  built  in  England,  and  their  commanders  have 
been  educated  in  European  tactics.  Tlie  same  im¬ 
provement  is  seen  in  tlieir  implements  of  war ;  the 
work  of  European  education  is  to  be  found  every¬ 
where.  Engineers  are  exploring  their  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  the  junks  on  the  navigable  rivers  have  giv¬ 
en  place  to  steamers  of  foreign  build,  owned  by 
Chinese  companies.  They  are  educating  their 
young  men  in  colleges  at  home,  and  they  are 
sending  them  to  England  and  America.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  formerly  one  of  our  Pre.sbyterian  missionaries, 
presides  over  the  Imperial  College  at  Pekin.  Nine¬ 
ty  Chinese  students  are  in  various  colleges  and  sci¬ 
entific  schools  in  the  United  States.  Missions  were 
the  root  and  beginning  of  these  evidences  of  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization — these  changes  which,  though 
merely  material,  yet  have  an  influence  reaching 
far  beyond  “the  things  that  are  seen.” 

,  Ritualism  in  Africa. 

Even  missionary  work  is  infected  with  Ritual¬ 
ism.  India  and  Ceylon  have  suffered  much  from 
its  baneful  effects,  but  now  we  find  it  at  work  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  writes 
in  Good  Words  for  December,  as  follows : 

On  the  third  day  from  Pangani  wo  reached  Ma- 
gila,  where  the  Universities’  Mission  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  station.  Here  a  number  of  missionary 
gentlemen  make  themselves  martyrs  to  the  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  their  Church,  which  greatly 
amused  me.  Perhaps  their  consistency  may  be 
worthy  of  admiration,  but  I  confess  it  tickled  my 
fancy  to  see  these  men,  with  the  thermometer  at 
ninety  degrees  in  the  shade,  wearing  long  black 
priestly  garments  hanging  to  their  feet,  ropes 
round  their  waists,  and  shovel  hats,  in  which  they 
pushed  through  forest  and  jungle,  plunged  through 
swamp  and  stream,  handled  the  axe  or  the  spade, 
and  finally  held  divine  service  in  their  fancifully 
decorated  chapels.  I  have  no  desire  to  convpy  the 
impression  that  this  ritualistic  mission  is  doing  no 
good  in  Magila.  They  certainly  succeed  in  raising 
the  vulgar  admiration  of  the  natives  by  their 
showy  vestments,  ceremonial  processions,  cross, 
candles,  and  altars;  and  by  sub-stituting  a  cro.ss 
when  they  take  away  the  “dawas,”  or  charms, 
from  the  negroes,  they  convey  an  idea  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  suits  naturally  supersti¬ 
tious  minds.  But  whether  all  this  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  higliest  results,  I  very  much  doubt. 

Rev.  J.  Flet<'her  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  at 
Capo  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  says :  “  The  Lord’s  work 
in  this  part  is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  deadly.  You 
well  know  that  on  this  coast,  within  the  last  forty 
j'ears,  more  than  120  missionaries  have  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  climate;  but  to-day  the  converts  to 
Christianity,  very  many  of  whom  are  true  disci¬ 
ples,  number  at  least  30,000.  In  this  district  alone 
(the  Gold  Coast)  we  have  over  6,000  in  church 
membership,  and  about  3,000  scholars  in  our 
schools ;  and  though  our  people  are  poor,  yet  last 
year  they  raised  over  £5,000  for  evangelistic  and 
educational  work  among  themselves  and  in  the 
surrounding  countries.  Our  native  ministers, 
catechists,  and  teachers  are  a  noble  band  of  men, 
whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  touched,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when,  in  this  part  of  the  field 
especially,  the  Africans  shall  carry  the  tidings  of 
the  Cross  to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  thejr  own 
tongue  wherein  they  were  born.  Kumasi  has  been 
closed  to  mission  effort  since  1862.  I  am  in  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Ashantee  just  now  as  to  reopen¬ 
ing  the  mission,  and  (D.  V.)  visit  him  in  his  capi¬ 
tal  about  the  end  of  January.” 

And  while  on  Africa  we  are  constrained  to  (luote 
the  following,  which,  if  not  from  the  pen  of  our 
friend  Col.  Long,  now  resident  in  New  York,  but 
formerly  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  also,  an  Afri¬ 
can  explorer  of  note  (he  having  spent  several 
weeks  with  M’tesa),  exactly  expresses  his  views  of 
the  character  of  that  wily  Central  African  poten¬ 
tate  ; 

Much  Interest  was  aroused  a  year  or  two  ago 
about  King  M’tesa,  who  rules  a  country  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  of 
whom  Stanley  gave  some  glowing  accounts. 
These  accounts  led  to  the  organization  and  dis¬ 
patch  of  a  mission  which  cost  something  like 
£17,000  (whereof  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  con¬ 
tributed  several  thousands)  and  which  converted 
King  M'tesatothe  Protestant  form  of  Christianity. 
It  was  felt  then,  and  has  been  believed  since,  that 
the  conversion  of  so  distinguished  a  potentate  was 
cheap  at  the  price.  But  this  was  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  of  M’tesa’s  conversions.  Like  all  his 
fellow-countrymen,  he  had  started  life  as  a  devout 
pagan,  worshipping  Lubabi,  the  goddess  of  the 
lake.  He  then  conceivtHl  a  respect  for  the  faith, 
and  especially  for  the  guns  and  ammunition  of  his 
neighbors,  the  Egyptians ;  so  he  became  a  Mussul¬ 
man,  and  was  duly  rewarded  by  a  little  present  of 
obsolete  muzzle-loaders.  Then  came  the  irruption 
of  Stanley  and  rumors  of  England  and  the  English 
religion  and  breech-loaders.  M’tesa  thereupon 
conceived  the  desire  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  was 
happily  and  successfully  converted  to  that  faith 
by  the  mission  above  mentioned,  which  brought 
him,  in  addition  to  an  improved  faith,  a  supply  of 
improved  Sniders.  Subsequent  to  this,  however, 
the  Jesuits  sent  from  Algiers  a  mission  of  their 
own,  with  gorgeous  vestments,  which  brought  with 
it  echoes  of  Martini  -  Henrys  and  Remingtons. 
Again  M’tesa  showed  himself  open  to  conviction 
and  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  he  has  re¬ 
mained  up  to  three  months  ago.  But  at  the  later 
period  his  people  came  to  him  and  remonstrated. 
They  said  “  King  M’tesa,  you  have  been  a  Mussul¬ 
man,  a  Protestant,  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  We 
must  represent  to  you  that  we  do  not  hold  these 
continual  changes  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
We  point  out  to  you,  moreover,  that  you  have  got 
all  the  guns  and  all  the  powder  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  flow  from  changes  in  religion,  and 
we  invite  you  therefore  to  return  to  the  faith  of 
your  fathers  and  the  estabiished  church  of  your 
country.”  King  M’tesa  has  proved  accessible  to 
the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects,  and  has  solemn¬ 
ly  abjured  all  his  heresies  and  returned  to  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Lubabi. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  being 
compelled  to  contract  its  operations,  very  proper¬ 
ly  abandons  its  work  in  Constantinople  and  in 
Smyrna,  where  the  American  missionaries  are  la¬ 
boring  so  efficiently. 

The  Western  Female  Seminary,  not  far  from 
Cincinnati,  and  under  the  care  of  Miss  Peabody  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  just  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  In  this  time  it  has  sent 
to  the  foreign  field  tliirty  missionaries.  What 
other  institution  lias  such  a  record  ?  Its  graduates 
are  around  the  globe. 


Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  one  faculty  in 
supernatural  degree — that  of  mastering  the 
contents  of  a  book  by  glancing  through  its 
pages.  A  friend  says  of  him  that  he  can  mas¬ 
ter  any  average  book  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  has  a  sort  of  instinct  which  leads  him 
straight  to  its  salient  points,  and  after  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour’s  study,  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
more  about  it,  and  to  argue  more  conclusively 
on  its  thesis,  than  the  average  reader,  who  be¬ 
gins  with  the  preface  and  reads  through  to  the 
last  page. 


Wtft  XleUfiiotifii  llresis. 


The  Intelligencer  is  giving  a  series  of 
“  views  ”  from  its  sightly  corner  at  the  junction 
of  New  Church  and  Fulton  streets,  by  the  fa¬ 
cile  pen  of  Dr.  Zabriskie.  Having  been  brought 
up  in  the  city  he  is  able  to  see  things  that  are 
not,  as  well  as  buildings  that  are,  and  hence 
his  reminiscences  are  sure  to  “  come  home  ”  to 
many  now  in  middle  life.  With  introverted 
gaze  he  thus  proceeds : 

A  little  farther  on  is  The  Herald  building  ; 
and  then  the  long  line  of  newspaper  offices  on 
Printing-house  Row.  But  we  have  no  eyes  for 
these.  Our  gaze  fixes  fondly  and  tenderly  up¬ 
on  what  used  to  stand  where  now  The  Herald 
has  intrenched  itself ;  and  we  feel  like  the  Bos¬ 
ton  man,  who  “  attended  a  circus  for  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years  and  who  burst  into  tears 
at  the  vivid  recollection  of  his  vanished  youth, 
recalled  by  the  remarks  of  the  clown.”  For 
there  once  stood  the  famous  American  Muse¬ 
um,  the  scene  of  the  great  Barnum’s  earliest 
fame  and  fortune.  Ah,  Barnum  was  mighty 
Barnum  then !  He  has  since  carried  the  show 
to  colossal  and  almost  titanic  proportions,  but 
just  in  that  degree  has  merged  himself  into 
the  vulgar  spirit  of  the  age.  When  he  launch¬ 
ed  out  in  the  Jenny  Lind  enterprise,  he  be¬ 
came  as  a  i)ainter  who  paints  canvases  by  the 
square  yard.  The  American  Museum  was  a 
true  Teniers  or  Meissonler  of  the  showman’s 
art.  The  great  mind  and  the  deft  hand  were 
able  to  lavish  their  undivided  powers  upon  the 
minutest  details.  One  great  attraction  was 
brought  forward  at  a  time,  and  its  miracle  of 
abnormalism  received  full  justice,  alike  from 
the  art  of  the  exhibitor  and  the  artless  admir¬ 
ation  of  the  visitor ;  tilhile  there  was  always 
the  background  of  the  permanent  and,  as  it 
were,  of  the  normal,  across  which  the  wonder 
of  the  hour  passed  as  a  shadow  from  the  realm 
of  mystery  and  monstrosity. 

O  ye  halycon  Saturday  afternoons  !  As  we 
hasted  early  to  the  scenev  it  seemed  as  if  every¬ 
body  we  met  must  be  int«t  upon  the  self-same 
errand — certainly  we  saw  no  joy  or  object  in 
life  for  any  one  who  could  not  visit  the  Muse¬ 
um  that  afternoon  —  and  we  feared  a  crowd. 
Well,  there  was  a  crowd,  always  was  ;  but  not 
such  that  we  habitues  and  knowing  ones  could 
not  secure  our  vantage-ground.  In  fact,  our 
extreme  prematurity  of  arrival  was  apt  to  be 
attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  delicious 
ennui.  After  we  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
stuffed  birds  and  pickled  reptiles,  had  tried  our 
weight  and  the  muscle  of  our  arm,  had  visited 
the  glass-blower,  looked  through  the  port¬ 
holes  in  the  walls  down  upon  tlie  dioramas, 
had  feasted  our  taste  for  the  horrible  on  the 
murderesses  and  mutineering  Amisted  negroes 
in  the  wax  collection,  had  got  the  worth  of  our 
money  out  of  the  favorite  giant  or  dwarf  or 
skeleton  or  fat  person  of  the  period,  or  made 
up  our  mind  about  the  relative  claim  of  the 
latest  of  Washington’s  nurses,  or  the  woolly 
horse  or  the  white-black  man  or  the  lightning 
calculator,  time  began  to  hang  a  little  heavy  on 
our  hands.  It  was  golden  and  glorious  time, 
of  course,  as  when  the  clusters  of  fruit  hang 
heavy  on  an  arbor ;  but  none  the  less  did  we 
grow  impatient  for  the  moment  of  gathering. 
For,  we  humbly  confess  it,  all  this  was  but  the 
frame  and  kernel  of  an  inner  mystery  and  rich¬ 
ness —  the  “lecture-room.”  Mark  hero  the 
showman’s  skill,  as  well  as  the  great  moralist’s 
tender  regard  for  “  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report.”  No  sinful  theatre,  not  even  an 
exhibition-room  or  concert-hall ;  but  a  lecture- 
room  !  What  could  be  more  proper  and  profit¬ 
able  ?  What — to  those  who  were  not,  like  us, 
up  to  a  thing  or  two — less  suggestive  ? 

But  to  us  this  undescriptive  name,  like  a 
drab  curtain,  only  enhanced  the  anticipated  de¬ 
light.  When  at  length  the  doors  opened — we 
being  duly  posted  at  the  very  threshold — what 
a  new  and  brighter  world  seemed  to  open  be¬ 
fore  us  !  The  very  smell  of  leaky  gas  and 
damp  saw-dust,  and  the  dim  and  dingy  look  of 
the  place  added  to  the  charm.  The  “  lecture  ” 
was  a  most  miscellaneous  entertainment,  each 
performance  having  a  slight  spice  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  and  the  abnormal,  so  as  to  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  “  museum  ”  idea  (in  fact,  some  of' 
our  old  friends  whom  we  had  just  seen  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  monstrosity  in  the  halls,  would  usual¬ 
ly  be  presented  in  a  more  wholesale  way  on 
the  stage).  We  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
a  curious  automatic  scene  in  which  little  mimic 
ships  would  toss  and  sail  upon  a  mimic  ocean, 
and  shoot  mimic  guns  at  each  other,  and  be 
tired  at  from  mimic  forts,  and  all  finally  go 
down  or  blow  up  in  an  awful  climax.  The  only 
really  dramatic  part  of  the  performances,  in 
those  innocent  days  before  the  good  Barnum 
became  worldly  and  questionable,  was  at  the 
close  of  the  entire  entertainment.  So  far  as 
we  remember,  it  was  composed  of  the  simplest 
and  the  most  invariable  elements — a  conven¬ 
tional  Yankee,  and  perhaps  a  negro  or  an 
Irishman — a  striking  uniformity  of  scenery; 
and  the  whole  culminating  in  the  villain  of 
the  piece,  while  attempting  to  ring  a  bell,  pull¬ 
ing  down  upon  himself  a  shower  of  indian- 
meal,  and  the  curtain  descending  amid  the  up¬ 
roarious  applause  of  the  juvenile  audience. 


The  Tablet  is  not  well  pleased  with  the 
course  and  tone  of  its  Church  neighbor.  The 
Freeman’s  Journal.  As  is  pretty  well  known. 
Dr.  McMaster,  the  editor  of  the  latter  paper, 
was  trained  up  after  the  strict  United  Presby¬ 
terian  method,  but  departed  from  it  in  early 
manhood — w©  are  not  sure  but  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  little  brotherhood  of  extra-strict 
Presbyterians  into  which  he  was  born  and  bap- 
tizedi  However  this  may  be,  his  irascible  and 
irrepressible  pen  has  of  late  years  been  consid¬ 
erably  devoted  to  the  task  of  reforming  the 
Catholic  Church.  With  what  success  we  leave 
the  reader  to  infer : 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Freeman’s  Jour¬ 
nal  in  which  Bishop  Ireland’s  colonization 
scheme  is  assailed,  appears  another  article 
written  in  a  very  uncharitable  spirit.  It  at¬ 
tacks  the  parochial  management  of  one  of  the 
most  zealous  priests  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  sneers  at  the  exhibit  of  the  past  year  for  his 
parish,  because  it  shows  no  increase  from  that 
of  the  previous  year.  After  indulging  in  a  lot 
of  nonsense  and  vaporing  generalities,  it  asks  : 

“  Is  it  or  not  true  that  in  the  parish  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  no  Catholic  child  goes  to  a 
non-Catholic  school  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that 
every  Catholic  child  in  the  parish  that  can  go  to 
school  is  fitted  in  clothing,  shoeing,  etc.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  discretion  as  wise  as  it  is  charitable  ? 

“  Yes  or  no,  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
pastors!  You  who  play  popes  in  your  New  York 
parishes!  You  who  say  Masses  as  you  please,  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  announced  hour !  You  who,  to 
the  scandal  of  the  faithful  in  these  great  throngs 
of  those  born  abroad — those  born  here,  thanks  to 
your  mis-training,  know  no  better — find  the  doors 
of  your  big  churches  locked;  and,  if  they  get  in, 
find  no  lamp  burning  before  the  Most  Holy.” 

Supposing  the  answer  to  be  “  no,”  we  would 
ask.  Is  not  our  good  cardinal  and  his  coadjutor 
archbishop  capable  of  looking  after  these  things 
without  the  meddling  interference  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Master  or  his  arrogant  dictation  ?  We  believe 
we  are  safe  in  saying,  and  that  without  mean¬ 
ing  any  disparagement  to  other  clergymen,  that 
the  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  as 
free  from  crime  of  all  kinds  as  any  other  in  the 
city,  and  thax  its  parochial  schools  are  second 
to  none  either  in  the  numbers  of  children  at¬ 
tending  them  or  the  standard  of  education  im¬ 
parted  to  the  pupils.  We  would  be  inclined  to 
enter  more  fully  into  particulars  relative  to  the 
admirable  management  of  this  parish  and  its 
schools,  only  that  we  are  well  aware  that  its 
pastor  dislikes  nothing  so  much  as  public  dis¬ 
play  or  newspaper  notoriety. 

We  have  carefully  watched  Mr.  McMaster’s 
course  as  a  journalist,  and  cannot  reconcile 
his  avowed  submission  and  obedience  to  the 
Church  and  its  doctrines  with  his  continued 
fault-finding  and  bickerings. 

He  seems  possessed  of  the  hallucination  that 
he  is  privileged  to  discipline  its  hierarchy  and 
priesthood,  and  if  they  do  not  submissively 
bow  to  his  behests  he  is  unsparing  of  his  abuse 
and  denunciation  of  them. 

Indeed,  we  are  inclined  t.o  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Catholic  Church  in 


America  if  Mr.  McMaster  had  never  joined  it ; 
for  instead  of  gaining  converts  by  propagating 
the  mild  teachings  of  Catholic  doctrines,  he  not 
only  repels  those  seeking  after  the  truth,  but 
makes  them  antagonistic  by  bis  gpross  and  bit¬ 
ter  denunciations  of  “  white  chokers  and  other 
abominations.” 


The  Observer  has  a  communication  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  small  increase  in  the 
aggregate  of  our  church  members  the  past 
year— which  has  been  so  widely  commented 
upon— is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  result* 
from  the  counting  in  and  then  the  counting 
out  of  a  foreign  body  or  two,  and  the  better 
and  closer  revision  of  our  church  rolls.  We 
quote : 

The  bald  statement  that  the  gain  of  the  last 
year  was  only  4,185,  or  an  average  of  less  than 
one  member  to  each  organized  church,  scarce¬ 
ly  conveys  the  whole  truth.  The  increase  was 
greater,  as  we  will  now  try  to  show. 

In  oomparing  the  Minutes  of  1880  with  those 
of  1879,  we  find  that  eleven  Synods  report  a  de¬ 
crease  in  membership.  The  Synod  of  China 
loses  1,092.  This  is  a  mistake.  In  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  1879  there  are  619  members  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Shanghai  that  have  no  right  there ; 
they  are  counted  in  the  Ningpo  Presbytery, 
Then  632  are  reported  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Japan,  which  is  omitted  this  year.  Here, 
then,  in  a  single  Synod  is  a  difference  of  1,251, 
which,  added  to  the  roll  of  this  year  or  sub¬ 
tracted  from  that  of  1879,  will  make  the  in¬ 
crease  5,436  instead  of  4,185. 

There  is  an  important  factor  in  the  case  that 
has  not  been  considered  by  those  who  have 
bewailed  the  small  gain  made  of  late  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  is  “the  purg¬ 
ing  of  the  rolls  ”  by  many  Sessions.  This  has 
been  very  marked  the  last  two  years,  and  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  increased  assessment 
of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  Fund,  in  addition  to  the  Mileage  Fund. 
This  has  led  many  Sessions  to  eliminate  from 
their  list  of  communicants  the  absentees,  &c., 
so  as  to  escape  the  heavy  tax  per  member  for 
the  expense  of  the  Assembly,  the  Synod,  and 
the  Presbytery.  As  a  proof  of  this,  look  at 
two  or  three  Synods  among  the  most  staid 
and  least  affected  by  removals.  The  Synod  of 
Erie  reports  an  accession  by  profession  of  faith 
of  1,333,  and  a  decrease  of  757 ;  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburgh  received  on  examination  1,123,  and 
its  net  loss  is  499 ;  the  Synod  of  Columbus  re¬ 
ceived  620,  and  reports  a  loss  of  528.  In  the 
year  1872  the  Synod  of  Erie  received  1,327  (al¬ 
most  the  same  number  as  last  year),  but  its 
increase  was  319 ;  and  Pittsburgh  received 
1,218  on  examination  the  same  year,  and  its 
gain  was  273. 

That  this  point  is  a  correct  one,  is  evident 
from  comparing  former  additions.  The  num¬ 
ber  added  on  examination  the  last  two  years 
is  56,034,  but  the  net  increase  is  only  10,816. 
The  accessions  of  the  two  previous  years  were 
65,345,  but  the  actual  gain  was  32,645.  If  we 
take  the  years  1871  and  1872,  when  the  addi¬ 
tions  on  profession  of  faith  were  almost  the 
same  as  for  the  last  two  years,  56,528 — a  differ¬ 
ence  of  only  494  ;  yet  the  increase  was  21,603, 
against  10,816. 

The  Churchman  thus  refers  to  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  very  important  step  in  the  on¬ 
ward  progress  of  the  Episcopal  Church : 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  late  General 
Convention  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  secur¬ 
ing  for  the  Prayer  Book  liturgical  enrichment 
and  increased  flexibility  of  use,  held  its  first 
meeting  on  the  18th  inst. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  where 
so  much  Church  work  has  been  done.  It  was 
noted  with  much  pleasure  that  the  spot  thus 
rendered  historical  by  this  incident  was  the 
very  same  from  which  went  forth  the  initial 
movement  of  1853.  Truly,  no  good  work  or 
thought  is  permitted  to  perish.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  pure  spirit  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  might 
hover  over  the  scene  with  benedictions,  if 
nothing  more.  And  we  rejoice  to  learn  that 
the  committee  began  its  sacred  task  with  Holy 
Communion  in  the  church  where  Dr.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  so  long  and  soffaithfully  served  his  bless¬ 
ed  Master. 

There  were  present  the  Bishops  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  Western  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Central  New  York,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Dalrymple,  Goodwin,  Dix,  Harwood,  Garrison, 
Harison,  and  Huntington,  and  Messrs.  Fish, 
Smith,  and  Burgwin.  The  Bishop  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  presided.  In  two  of  its  resolutions  the 
committee  declared,  “  1st,  That  it  assets  at 
the  outset  its  conviction  that  no  alterations 
should  be  made  touching  either  statements  or 
standards  of  doctrine  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  2d,  That  in  all  its  suggestions 
and  acts  it  shall  be  guided  by  those  principles 
of  liturgical  construction  and  ritual  use  which 
have  guided  the  compilation  and  amendments 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  have  made 
it  what  it  is.” 

The  work  of  review  was  distributed  among 
three  sub-committees.  After  a  session  of  five 
hours  the  committee  adjourned. 

The  Christian  Union  remarks  that  the  worst 
possible  way  to  determine  the  relation  between 
pastor  and  people  is  to  have  the  pastor  elected 
once  a  year :  , 

This  is  to  keep  him  as  a  perpetual  candidate 
before  the  people,  dependent  upon  their  suf¬ 
fuses  ;  it  is  to  invite  the  people  to  listen  as 
critics,  not  as  hearers  to  be  instructed  ;  it  is  to 
excite  factious  opposition  and  Invite  it  to  show 
its  hand  ;  it  is  to  turn  every  annual  meeting 
into  strife  and  contention.  Whether  the  pas¬ 
tor  is  settled  by  a  Council  or  a  Presbytery,  or 
not  at  all,  be  should,  at  all  events,  be  so  settled 
that  nothing  but  a  decided  and  vigorous  an¬ 
tagonism,  provoked  by  either  great  deficien¬ 
cies  or  great  faults,  should  be  able  to  raise  the 
question  of  bis  continuing  in  office.  The  text 
which  has  suggested  to  us  these  remarks  is 
the  public  correspondence  between  Edward 
Anderson,  late  annual  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  and  his  church. 
His  courteous  protest  against  this  custom  of 
annual  election  is  one  which  will  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  all  the  clergy,  and  should  have 
the  endorsement  of  all  high-minded  laity  as 
well.  _ 

The  Methodist  is  something  of  a  purist  in 
the  use  of  language,  as  will  be  seen : 

We  suppose  that  blizzard  will  hereafter  adorn 
the  dictionaries  of  Americanisms ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  make  an  effort  to  confine  the  woM 
to  its  Western  meaning.  There,  where  it  came 
into  use,  it  means  a  high  wind  with  the  air  full 
of  fine  particles  of  ice.  The  savage  reporters 
of  our  Eastern  cities,  tickled  as  savages  often 
are  with  a  new  word,  seem  to  think  it  a  good 
term  to  describe  coldish  weather — say  ten  de¬ 
grees  above  zero— and  blizzards  are  getting  to 
be  as  common  in  our  tame  climate  as  “  cold 
snaps  ”  used  to  be.  Some  time  ago  we  remark¬ 
ed  upon  the  rise  of  a  new  term  of  address  to 
women  in  shops  and  streets.  This  new  voca¬ 
tive,  lady,  is  evidently  spreading.  We  hear  of 
it  in  Dakota.  But  though  Dakota ;ha8  borrow¬ 
ed  our  new  use  of  lady,  it  has  adhered  to  the 
sense  of  it,  while  we  have  unfairly  changed  the 
meaning  of  the  Dakota  blizzard.  Perhaps  we 
may  save  some  people  from  falling  into  the 
bad  custom  of  addressing  a  woman  as  lady,  by 
reminding  them  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
address  any  woman  as  madam.  The  use  of 
lady  originated  with  uneducated  foreigners. 
Americans  are  taking  it  up  on  the  plea  that 
only  a  married  lady  can  be  called  madam,  and 
“  how  can  we  know  that  a  given  one  is  mar¬ 
ried  ?  ”  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
know.  Madam  is -the  title  unless  you  know 
that  it  should  be  Miss.  The  former  is  the 
general  word  applicable  to  all  full-grown  wo¬ 
men.  The  generation  that  said  school-ma’am 
was  wise  at  this  point. 


Every  Sundaj^-  school  teacher  must  be  a 
Bible  student.  He  should  no  more  go  to  his 
class  unprepared  than  should  the  preacher  go 
into  the  pulpit  unprepared.  Hurried  sti^^ 
mere  reading  over  the  lesson,  will  not 
The  avenue  to  a  spiritual  understandimJ^^H 
Word  is  through  the  letter.— Howard 
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THOMAS  A-KEMPIS, 

The  Great  Teacher  of  Love. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  vras  born  in  1380  at  Kem- 
pen,  near  Coloffne.  His  parents,  who  were  very 
poor,  sent  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Deven¬ 
ter,  where  there  was  a  free  grammar  school 
under  the  control  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Lot.  He  was  recommended  by  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  Canon  of  the  Monastery  of 
Windsheim,  to  Florentius,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Brethren.  This  good  man  “  won  the 
heart  of  the  youth  by  kindness ;  furnished  him 
with  books  which  he  was  too  poor  to  buy ;  and 
procured  for  him  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a 
pious  matron,  just  as  happened  to  Luther  at 
Eisenach."  He  soon  began  to  take  part  in  the 
devotional  exercises  of  the  Brethren ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before,  through  the  influence  of 
Florentius,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  Brother- 
house,  where  about  twenty  clerical  and  three 
lay  members  lived  together  and  received  main¬ 
tenance. 

His  dearest  friend  was  Arnold  Schoonhoven, 
a  young  man  of  remarkable  piety,  with  whom 
he  roomed.  The  ardent  religious  character  of 
Arnold  made  a  great  Impression  upon  Thomas, 
and  he  longed  to  bo  like  him.  He  also  shared 
Arnold’s  ambition  to  excel  in  the  art  of  writing, 
and  "thought  within  himself  ‘Ah,  willingly 
would  I  also  learn  to  write,  did  I  but  flrst  know 
how  to  make  myself  better  I  ’  ” 

Thomas  was  a  born  hero-worshipper.  Not 
only  his  dear  Arnold,  but  the  saintly  cook  of 
the  Brother-house,  John  Cacabus,  and  the  other 
subjects  of  his  biographical  sketches,  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  childlike  affection  and  a  loving 
humility.  But  the  man  of  whom  he  had  the 
most  exalted  opinion  was  Father  Florentius, 
whose  simplicity  of  character  and  self-sacrlflc- 
ing  exertions  for  the  good  of  others  inspired 
him  with  boundless  admiration.  When  in  trou¬ 
ble,  the  mere  sight  of  the  peaceful  face  of  his 
beloved  superintendent  comforted  him,  and  his 
words  always  encouraged  him.  He  tells  us : 

Now  whenever  I  saw  my  good  master  Florentius 
standing  in  the  choir,  even  though  he  did  not  look 
about,  I  was  so  awed  In  his  presence  by  his  vener¬ 
able  aspect  that  I  never  dared  to  speak  a  word. 
On  one  occasion  I  stood  close  beside  him,  and  he 
turned  to  me  and  sang  from  the  same  book.  He 
even  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  then  I 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  afraid  even  to  stir — 
so  amazed  was  I  at  the  honor  done  me. 

Florentius,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  some¬ 
times  could  not  dine  with  the  Brethren,  but  ate 
at  a  small,  neatly-served  table  in  the  kitchen. 
And  Thomas  says  that  he  often  brought  his 
master’s  meals  from  the  dining-room,  and 
“  served  him  with  cheerfulness  and  joy.” 
When  Florentius  was  worse,  it  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  call  the  Brethren  together  to  pray  for 
him,  and  Thomas  was  delighted  when  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  carry  the  message. 

At  twenty  Thomas  left  the  Brother-house, 
which  had  been,  he  said,  an  actual  paradise  to 
him,  and  entered  the  CJonvent  of  St.  Agnes, 
near  Zwolle,  newly  founded  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood.  Here  he  spent  his  life.  His  chief  occupa¬ 
tion,  beside  the  usual  devotional  exercises,  was 
preaching  and  the  duties  of  the  confessional. 
Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him  from  distant  places, 
and  he  never  refused  to  preach  when  desired 
to  do  so.  He  wrote  “  The  Imitation  of  Christ,” 

“  The  Soliloquy  of  the  Soul,”  “  The  Garden  of 
Roses,”  “The  Valley  of  Lilies,”  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  treatises,  and  transcribed  the  books  of 
others.  "  He  took  a  childlike  delight  in  well- 
written  books,  and  was  of  opinion  that  what 
is  good  and  holy  ought  to  be  ornamented  and 
honored  in  this  manner.”  His  monastery  pre¬ 
served  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Bible  in  four 
volumes,  and  other  flne  manuscripts  of  his 
works.  He  died  in  his  ninety-second  year. 
But  though  he  used  his  eyes  so  constantly,  his 
sight  was  unimpaired  at  his  death,  and  he 
never  wore  spectacles. 

He  seems  to  have  had  no  fondness  for  nature 
or  art,  though  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Van  Eyck 
and  Hemmling.  He  took  no  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics  nor  in  literature.  He  thought  it  dangerous 
to  the  soul  even  to  take  a  walk  for  pleasure. 
On  certain  days  of  the  week  he  used  the  scourge. 
He  had  a  taste  for  sacred  music  and  wrote  a 
few  short  poems.  But  it  was  his  rule  to  keep 
his  ears  and  eyes  closed  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  temptation.  He  loved  the  contemplative 
life,  and  no  place  was  so  pleasant  to  him  as  his 
cell.  “A  portrait  of  a  Kempis  had  this  char¬ 
acteristic  motto  at  the  foot:  ‘I  have  sought 
rest  everywhere  and  found  it  nowhere  save  in 
solitude  and  books.’  ” 

He  was  always  tranquil  and  pleasant,  "pru¬ 
dent  and  regular  in  all  his  actions,  and  ever 
shedding  around  him  peace  and  blessing.” 
When  describing  the  Man  of  God  in  his  works, 
he  unconsciously  gave  us  a  picture  of  himself : 
"All  who  were  acquainted  with  him  have 
borne  witness  how,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  he  evinced  love  to  God  and  man,  cheer¬ 
fully  bearing  all  afflictions  and  kindly  excusing 
the  faults  and  foibles  of  his  brethren.  ’  ’  He  loved 
the  public  wdrship  of  God,  and  during  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  psalms  “  his  countenance  in  a  man¬ 
ner  shone  and  his  whole  frame  involuntarily 
followed  the  direction  of  his  soul.”  At  differ¬ 
ent  times  he  served  as  Steward  and  Superior  of 
his  convent,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  duties 
to  the  injury  of  his  health. 

His  little  book  “Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,” 
as  George  Eliot  says,  "  works  miracles  to  this 
day,  turning  bitter  waters  into  sweetness.”  It 
is  one  of  those  works  w^ich  appeal  to  the  most 
diverse  natures— to  an  Auguste  Comte  as  well 
as  to  a  John  Woolman  or  a  Wesley.  It  lies 
beside  the  Bible  in  the  cottager’s  kitchen  and 
in  the  closet  of  kings.  The  London  Positivist 
Society  are  accustomed  to  use  it  in  their  meet¬ 
ings,  but  with  some  singular  changes,  as  the 
following  extract  from  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Con¬ 
greve,  their  pastor,  will  show :  “  We  read  the 
‘  Imitation  of  Christ,’  by  Thomas  h  Kempis,  so 
strongly  recommended  by  our  founder  as  the 
most  universally-received  manual  of  devotion 
and  of  a  holy  life.  .  .  .  We  substitute  Human¬ 
ity  for  God;  the  social  type  for  the  personal 
type  of  Jesus ;  our  own  inward  growth  in  good¬ 
ness  for  outward  reward ;  the  innate  benevolent 
instincts  for  grace;  our  selfish  instincts  for 
nature.”  The  attempt  to  resolve  the  “  Imita¬ 
tion  ”  into  an  impersonal  philosophy  will  seem 
as  absurd  to  most  lovers  of  it  as  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s  substitution  of  the  "  Something  not  our¬ 
selves  ”  for  the  personal  God  of  the  psalms. 

_ T.  M.  W. 

BORROWIHQ  A  HEiaHBOR’S  LOOEINCMILASS. 

By  John  D.  Sherwood. 

I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  shave  myself 
daily— a  practice  which  I  commend  to  my 
friends  as  an  economy  of  time,  patience  and 
money.  In  this  rapid  morning  service  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  my  hirsute  countenance 
reflected  from  the  same  looking-glass,  and  so 
have  accommodated  my  tonsorial  habits  to  its 
reflection  and  guidance.  An  accident  to  my 
wonted  reflector,  a  few  days  ago,  sent  me  to  a 
neighbor  for  a  loan  of  his  glass.  What  a  rev¬ 
elation  was  this  glass !  I  seemed 

“  To  see  myself  as  others  saw  me  ”  ; 
at  least  I  saw  myself  very  differently  from  what 
I  had  done  before.  There  were  different  lines, 
a  different  expression,  different  angles,  and  in 
fact,  a  different  physiognomy.  There  were 
patches  and  angles  of  beard  unreached  for 
months — stubby  little  acres  which  had  not  been 
mown  for  a  long  time,  and  giving  a  distinct  im¬ 
pression  of  a  different  man  from  what  I  was 
fondly  imagining  myself  to  be. 


Perhaps  my  neighbor  saw  me  just  as  his  glass 
did !  Perhaps  all  my  neighbors  did !  This  was 
mortifying  and  humiliating  to  my  pride  and 
self-complacency. 

But  what  a  mirror  has  God!  reflecting  me 
and  all  my  neighbors  at  every  angle,  with  ev¬ 
ery  feature,  expression  and  attitude,  not  only 
externally  but  internally ;  mirroring  not  only 
every  action,  incident,  and  thought  formed  and 
expressed,  but  every  desire  and  aspiration  un¬ 
expressed,  and  even — because  of  its  impurity  in 
our  own  sight — supi)ressed.  And  it  is  these  un¬ 
expressed  and  suppressed  desires  which  are 
photographed  in  the  Divine  Gallery  as  our  true 
character. 

And  so  I  was  led  to  think  what  a  Rogues’ 
Gallery  there  must  be  above ;  and  how  many 
who  pass  among  their  fellows  as  good  citizens, 
fathers,  husbands,  sons  and  brothers,  are  there 
photographed  as  selfish,  unkind,  despisers  of 
good  men  and  of  the  Word ! 

It  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  borrow  our 
neighbor’s  looking-glass.  It  may  stimulate  us 
to  correct  many  faults  which  our  own  mirror, 
interpreted  by  habitual  use,  may  have  failed  to 
reveal.  It  may  bring  out  hateful  lineaments, 
which  by  the  grace  of  God,  prayer,  and  watch¬ 
fulness,  we  may  be  enabled  to  inform  with  heav¬ 
enly  inspiration.  It  may  lend  us  happier,  be¬ 
cause  humbler,  views  of  ourselves,  our  duties, 
and  responsibilities;  and  so  by  suggesting  a 
higher  original,  may  lift  us  up  to  higher,  better, 
holier  aims,  purposes  and  lives. 


MT  WANDERINO  BOT. 

[As  sung  by  Mr.  Sankey ;  from  “  Gospel  Hymns.”] 
[One  Sunday  evening  a  few  months  since  we  attended 
the  service  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  when  Mr.  Sankey 
was  present  and  led  the  singing.  Among  other  pieces, 
he  sang  the  following,  with  Mr.  Thacher  at  his  side 
leading  another  part.  The  effect  was  thrilling.  If 
there  was  any  wandering  prodigal  that  night  within 
the  sound  of  their  voices,  it  seemed  as  if  those  words 
must  have  pierced  his  soul,  and  led  him  back  to  his 
lather’s  house.  Even  now  we  cannot  read  them  with¬ 
out  recalling  that  impression.] 

Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night — • 

The  boy  of  my  tenderest  care. 

The  boy  that  was  once  my  joy  and  light. 

The  child  of  my  love  and  prayer  ? 

CHORUS. 

O  where  is  my  boy  to-night  ? 

O  where  Is  my  boy  to-night  ? 

My  heart  o’erflows,  for  I  love  him,  he  knows ; 

O  where  is  my  boy  to-night  ? 

Once  he  was  pure  as  morning  dew. 

As  he  knelt  at  his  mother’s  knee ; 

No  face  was  so  bright,  no  heart  more  true, 
And  none  was  so  fair  as  he. 

O  could  I  see  you  now,  my  boy. 

As  fair  as  in  olden  time, 

When  prattle  and  smile  made  home  a  joy, 

And  life  was  a  merry  chime ! 

Go  for  my  wandering  boy  to-night ; 

Go  search  for  him  where  you  will ; 

But  bring  him  to  me  with  all  his  blight, 

And  tell  him  I  love  him  still. 


DOWN  IN  VIRGINIA— A  BETTER  DAY  NEAR. 

Cappahoslc,  Gloucester  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  17, 1881. 

Dear  Editor:  Please  allow  me  space  in  the 
valuable  columns  of  The  Evangelist  to  say 
something  of  this  section  and  my  work  here. 
This  county  (Gloucester)  lies  on  York  River, 
reaching  near  its  mouth.  The  land  is  nearly 
level  and  very  sandy.  Corn,  peas,  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  chief  products.  Oystering  is  the 
leading  work  outside  of  farming.  The  climate 
is  quite  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  two  races 
are  very  social— as  much  so  as  in  any  place  I 
know  in  the  South.  True,  the  demand  of  the 
colored  people  for  rights  and  justice  has  been 
so  feeble  that  the  ambition  of  the  whites  for 
supremacy  has  not  been  excited.  I  think  that 
the  colored  people  of  this  county  are  the  most 
mer(4ii|l  and  enduring  of  wrong  I  ever  saw.  I 
can  also  say  that  they  are  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  citizens.  The  leading  denomination 
is  the  Baptist.  There  are  seven  colored  church¬ 
es,  whose  congregations  are  very  large,  num¬ 
bering  from  two  to  six  hundred  members.  The 
church  buildings  are  poor,  but  the  desire  for 
improvement  is  very  encouraging. 

When  I  came  to  this  part  of  the  county,  in 
November,  1880, 1  found  my  people  (the  color¬ 
ed)  somewhat  in  the  dark,  but  seeking  the  light 
very  earnestly.  I  found  the  church  unfinish¬ 
ed,  but  through  the  appeals  of  the  pastor  and 
the  energy  of  the  members,  it  is  almost  nicely 
finished.  I  found  a  small  Sabbath  -  school 
poorly  conducted,  but  a  more  earnest  school  I 
never  saw.  They  were  earnestly  doing  the 
best  they  could,  having  many  obstacles  in  the 
way.  I  told  them  that  I  was  truly  glad  to  see 
their  spirit  and  desire.  I  also  told  them  that 
I  had  come  in  their  midst  to  help  them  in  Sab¬ 
bath-school  as  well  as  day  school,  and  would 
be  glad  to  show  them  the  way.  They  seemed 
to  be  almost  overjoyed  to  think  some  one  had 
come  to  help  them  in  their  struggles  for  light. 

I  took  hold  with  them,  gave  new  ideas,  intro¬ 
duced  the  International  Lessons,  and  sunshine 
seemed  to  repel  every  cloud.  Their  ambition 
seemed  to  grow,  the  love  for  Sabbath-school 
increased,  and  the  school  grew  in  numbers  ev¬ 
ery  Sabbath ;  and  now  we  have  a  flne,  lively 
school.  I  found  no  day  school  just  at  this 
point,  for  my  purpose  here  was  to  teach.  I 
found  them  very  anxious  for  education.  I 
opened  a  school  in  a  log-cabin  about  12x14  with 
twenty-five  pupils,  but  in  a  few  days  I  had  just 
four  times  that  number.  Some  parents  were 
unable  to  supply  their  children  with  all  the 
books  needed,  but  they  would  send  them  to 
school  if  they  did  not  have  but  one  book.  I 
saw  such  a  desire  for  education  that  I  took 
hold  of  the  plow  resolved  not  to  look  back.  I 
taught  public  school  seven  months.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  I  had  an  exhibition  and  a 
picnic  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  school. 
I  succeeded,  through  the  aid  of  the  patrons, 
in  raising  money  enough  to  teach  six  weeks 
longer.  The  ambition  for  education  by  this 
time  had  grown,  it  seemed  to  me,  tenfold. 
Well,  we  had  no  schoolhouse;  so  we  made  an 
application  to  the  School  Board  for  a  house. 
They  responded  by  giving  $275  and  contract¬ 
ing  with  me  to  build  a  house  18x24,  saying  that 
they  could  not  do  any  more.  That  not  being 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  children 
nor  two  teachers,  I  said  to  the  people  that  if 
they  would  help  me  out,  I  would  build  a  two- 
story  house  20x26,  which  would  give  room 
enough.  They  at  once  accepted  the  proposi¬ 
tion  and  came  forward  like  men,  some  giving 
days’  works,  some  money,  and  some  even  bring¬ 
ing  a  part  of  their  farm  products.  The  house 
is  now  qearly  complete,  with  two  sealed  desks 
and  plenty  of  blackboards.  I  now  have  an  as¬ 
sistant  teacher,  and  am  conducting  the  school 
on  a  graded  principle.  Notwithstanding  the 
struggle  to  build  the  house,  they  are  still  cheer¬ 
fully  bringing  their  little  mites  together  to  pay 
the  assistant  teacher. 

Now,  as  I  said  to  Prof.  Joy,  these  people  de¬ 
serve  credit,  help,  and  encouragement ;  and  I 
can  but  say  to  those  who  have  remembered  us 
in  this  struggle,  that  God  will  repay.  No  one 
can  tell  the  good  a  mite  of  charity  does  to  such 
a  work  until  they  reach  the  heavenly  city  and 
receive  their  crown  for  it.  Surely  my  work 
has  not  been  without  opposition,  for  there  is 
no  good  work  without  it.  I  was  opposed,  and 
so  much  so  by  some  elements  that  I  can  but 
say  of  what  I  have  accomplished,  that  it  is  the 
result  of  opposition.  I  hope  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race 
will  be  encouraged,  for  I  think  I  see  a  bright 
future  for  them.  W.  B.  Weaver. 


— — 

Ireland. 

Wherever  the  Church  of  Rome  controls  educa¬ 
tion,  the  proportion  of  the  illiterate  is  the  larg¬ 
est.  The  last  census  report  of  Ireland  returns  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  population  as  illiterate.  In  the 
province  of  Connaught,  of  the  697,166  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  of  five  years  old  and  upwards,  no  loss  than 
357.899  (or  51.3  per  cent.)  are  illiterate,  whilst  out 
of  31,580  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  only  3,489 
(or  11  per  cent.)  are  returned  as  illiterates ;  and 
out  of  2,850  Presbyterians,  only  160  (or  6.6  per 
cent.).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  people  in  her  own  hands.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  stated  in  the  London  Times  that  99J  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  in  Ireland  were  under  denom¬ 
inational  and  clerical  control,  and  here  is  tlie  re¬ 
sult.  The  prison  returns  of  Ireland  show  that 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  is 
about  3J  to  one,  the  Roman  Catholic  criminals  are 
as  six  to  one. 

France. 

The  revival  of  Protestantism  in  France,  if  view¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  its  relation  to  Africa,  has  an 
added  significance.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  Foreign 
Powers  is  so  active  in  developing  the  resources  of 
its  colonies  as  this’  republic.  By  so  doing,  the 
way  is  prepared  for  religious  activities  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  1878  they  had  expended  $425,000  for  ar¬ 
tesian  wells  in  Algeria,  and  much  desert  land  by 
tills  means  had  been  brouglit  into  use.  Up  to 
1862,  150,000  palms  had  been  planted  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  those  wells.  And  now  they  are  seriously 
proposing  a  railroad  across  the  desert  to  Timbuc- 
too ' 

Buddhism  in  Siam. 

Rev.  William  Dean,  D.D.,  the  veteran  mission¬ 
ary  in  Siam,  speaks  thus  of  Buddhism  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Hague,  dated  Bangkok :  “  Buddhism,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  called  the  ‘Light  of  Asia,’  might 
better  be  called  the  Gloom  of  Asia.  This  Upas 
tree  has  hung  its  darkening  shadows  over  India 
and  China,  and  has  struck  its  roots  into  the  soil 
of  Siam,  producing  a  perennial  harvest  of  poison¬ 
ous  fruit.  Not  a  king  is  crowned,  not  a  prince  is 
cremated,  nor  a  child  tonsured,  without  some 
Buddhistic  ceremony ;  and  the  tonsure  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  child 
in  Siam.  If  it  is  neglected,  the  child  may  grow  up 
deformed,  or  imbecile,  or  come  to  some  great  ca¬ 
lamity  in  life.  Buddhism  is  here  so  interwoven  in 
all  the  texture  of  social  life  and  national  govern¬ 
ment  that  it  directs  the  domestic  affairs  of  everj' 
family,  and  the  king,  while  he  professes  infidelity 
to  its  principles,  is  kept  on  his  throne  by  its  power. 
To  turn  a  Siamese  from  Buddhism  requires  the 
same  power  which  brought  the  shadow  back  ten 
degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  The  Chinese  are 
Buddhists,  but  they  are  not  so  strongly  wedded  to 
its  superstitions,  and  indeed  hold  all  religions 
with  a  loose  hand.  .  .  .  Buddhism  promises  to 
give  her  votaries  nothing  more  than  the  dream¬ 
less  sleep  of  annihilation  as  the  reward  of  all 
their  merit-making  in  the  feeding  the  priests  and 
their  multitudinous  services ;  and  that,  too,  after 
worlds  upon  worlds  of  transmigration  through  all 
the  grades  of  inferior  animals,  and  Insects,  and 
tortures  with  devils  in  hell,  for  the  punishment 
of  their  sins.  Still  there  are  not  wanting  men, 
Christian  born,  and  passably  educated,  who  open¬ 
ly  declare  that  the  heathen  Buddhism  is  the  best 
religion  they  can  have,  so  that  it  is  needless,  if  not 
vain,  to  attempt  to  give  them  Christianity.  Thus, 
while  we  enjoy  here  the  fullest  religious  tolera¬ 
tion,  free  intercourse  with  the  king  and  his  court, 
the  work  of  winning  them  to  Christ  is  not  the  work 
of  human  power,  but.  as  it  is  written,  ‘  By*my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord.’  ” 

Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  the  French  of  Western  Asia. 
Their  vivacity  and  enterprise  make  them  actively 
aggressive.  Their  conversion  will  d».j#uch  to¬ 
ward  the  evangelization  of  ‘Eastern  Asia.  Bishop 
Wiley,  in  "China  and  Japan,”  gives  the  number 
and  distribution  of  the  missionaries  in  Japan  in 
1879  as  follows :  “  The  American  Reformed  Church 
is  at  Yokohama  with  5  missionaries,  and  at  Naga¬ 
saki  with  1 ;  the  American  Board  at  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Ozaka,  and  Kioto,  with  24  male  and  female 
missionaries;  the  American  Episcopal  at  Tokio 
and  Ozaka,  with  8  missionaries  and  1  bishop ;  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  at  Yokohama,  Hakodati,  Na¬ 
gasaki,  and  Hirosakl,  with  9  missionaries;  the 
American  Presbyterian  at  Yokohama  and  Tokio, 
with  13  missionaries ;  the  American  Baptist  at  Yo¬ 
kohama,  with  3  missionaries ;  the  American  Wo¬ 
man’s  Union  Mission  at  Yokohama,  with  7  ladies ; 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  at  Tokio,  with  4 
missionaries ;  the  English  Church  Mission  at  To¬ 
kio,  Ozaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodati,  and  Nugata,  with 
9  missionaries;  the  Evangelical  Association  of 
America  at  Tokio  and  Ozaka,  with  3  missiona¬ 
ries  ;  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  at  Tokio,  with  5 
missionaries ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  at  Tokio, 
Yokohama,  Hakodati,  Nugata,  Ozaka,  Kobe,  and 
Nagasaki,  with  3  bishops,  33  priests,  and  12  sisters 
of  charity,  all  French.  The  Russian-Greek  Church 
has  6  missionaries.  We  thus  have — Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  males  60,  and  unmarried  ladieS31.” 

Secretary  Ferris  (says  the  Northern  Advocate) 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  flrst  Japanese  prayei’- 
mpeting.  In  1872  the  missionaries  at  Yokohama 
united  in  observing  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Some 
Japanese  students  were  present  through  curiosi¬ 
ty  or  to  please  their  teachers.  The  book  of  Acts 
was  read  in  course,  and  translated  extemporane¬ 
ously  into  Japanese.  The  meetings  grew  in  inter¬ 
est,  and  were  continued  until  the  end  of  February. 
After  a  week  or  two  the  Japanese,  for  the  flrst  time 
in  the  history  of  the  nation,  were  on  their  knees  in 
a  Christian  prayer-meeting,  entreating  God,  with 
the  tears  streaming  over  their  faces,  that  He  would 
give  His  Spirit  to  Japan  as  to  the  early  Church  and 
to  the  people  around  the  Apostles.  Captains  of 
men-of-war,  English  and  American,  wrote  of  the 
scene:  "The  prayers  of  these  Japanese  take  the 
heart  out  of  us.” 

Several  weeks  since  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
October  open-air  mass  meeting  at  Tokio,  but  this 
paragraph  from  another  source  well  contrasts  the 
progress  made  from  the  day  of  tlie  flrst  prayer- 
meeting  in  Yokohama,  in  1872,  to  that  of  the  larger 
meeting  at  Tokio,  in  1879.  Mrs.  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  writes :  "  It  was  held  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  park,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  October.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
flve  old  temples,  and  in  full  sound  of  their  bells. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  four  or  flve  thousand 
people  were  present ;  and  a  more  orderly  or  atten¬ 
tive  audience  I  never  saw.  On  our  way  to  the 
meeting  we  passed  a  place  where  only  ten  years 
ago  were  posted  laws  prohibiting  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  only  a  few  steps  from  that  very  place 
were  posted  notices  of  the  open-air  meeting.  Isn’t 
it  wonderful  ?  There  are  glorious  indications  that 
Christianity  will  surely  in-evail,  that  the  great  plan 
will  succeed  even  here ;  but  God  and  the  workers 
only  know  how  much  patient  toil,  persistently  car¬ 
ried  on  through  years  and  years  of  the  future,  will 
yet  be  necessary  before  this  Island  Empire  shall  be 
won  to  Him.  The  battle  is  by  no  means  yet  ended. 
Pray  for  the  success  of  our  poor  efforts,  that  God 
may  make  the  very  most  of  them,  and  souls  be 
saved.” 

It  is  well  to  look  on  all  sides.  Those  who  seek 
to  substitute  some  form  of  modem  science  or  phi¬ 
losophy  for  the  old  heathenism  of  Japan,  are  not 
idle.  Mill,  Huxley,  Spencer,  etc.,  are  being  taught 
by  English-speaking  teachers,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  predict  that  this  new-old  mate¬ 
rialism  “  threatens  both  Buddhism  and  Christian¬ 
ity.”  Miss  Bird  studied  the  condition  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  in  Japan  with  care,  and  she  writes 
of  them  (in  her  new  volume)  with  a  hearty  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  yet  she  is  not  over-sanguine  respecting  the 
immediate  harvest,  nor  indeed  are  the  missiona¬ 


ries  themselves  inclined  to  exaggerate  their  suc¬ 
cess.  In  fifteen  years  they  had  made,  at  the  time 
of  her  visit,  about  1,600  converts,  while  the  Greek 
Church  claimed  3,000,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  no 
fewer  than  20,000.  She  adds  in  a  note  that  in  ten 
months  after  her  departure  the  number  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Christians  was  increased  by  1,500,  a  surprising 
acceleration  in  the  growth  of  the  Church,  which 
needs  to  be  accounted  for.  Perhaps  the  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  what  she  calls  '  ‘  the  practical 
sagacity  with  which  the  Americans  manage  their 
mlssidns.”  There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  near  Kioto,  who  are  practically  Christians 
and  Bible  readers,  but  have  never  been  baptized 
because  the  missionaries  require  as  preliminaries 
tests  of  sincerity,  that  they  should  bu^ld  their  own 
churches,  support  their  own  pastors,  and  sustain 
their  own  poor. 

China.  ' 

China  is  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  Japan  in  the 
marcli  of  improvement,  but  there  is  steady  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Flowery  Land.  Dr.  Happer,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  the  Chinese  Recorder,  writes  of 
changes  in  their  civil  and  military  and  naval  ser¬ 
vice,  which  plainly  show  the  influences  of  their 
contact  with  Western  civilization.  They  have  their 
custom-house  organized  under  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  officials,  so  that  foreign  traders  now  meet  men 
of  their  own  nationality  who  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  Chinese  Government.  Their  naval  vessels  are 
now  built  after  European  models.  Some  of  them 
were  built  in  England,  and  their  commanders  have 
been  educated  in  European  tactics.  Tlie  same  im¬ 
provement  is  seen  in  their  implements  of  war ;  the 
work  of  European  education  is  to  be  found  every¬ 
where.  Engineers  are  exploring  their  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  the  junks  on  the  navigable  rivers  have  giv¬ 
en  place  to  steamers  of  foreign  build,  owned  by 
Chinese  comjianies.  They  are  educating  their 
young  men  in  colleges  at  home,  and  they  are 
sending  them  to  England  and  America.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  formerly  one  of  our  Presbyterian  missionaries, 
presides  over  the  Imperial  College  at  Pekin.  Nine¬ 
ty  Chinese  students  are  in  various  colleges  and  sci¬ 
entific  schools  in  the  United  States.  Missions  were 
the  root  and  beginning  of  these  evidences  of  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization — these  changes  which,  though 
merely  material,  yet  have  an  influence  reaching 
far  beyond  "the  things  that  are  seen.” 

,  Ritualism  in  Africa. 

Even  missionary  work  is  infected  with  Ritual¬ 
ism.  India  and  Ceylon  have  suffered  much  from 
its  baneful  effects,  but  now  we  find  it  at  work  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  writes 
in  Good  Words  for  December,  as  follows : 

On  the  third  day  from  Pangani  wo  reached  Ma- 
gila,  where  the  Universities’  Mission  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  station.  Here  a  number  of  missionary 
gentlemen  make  themselves  martyrs  to  the  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  their  Church,  which  greatly 
amused  me.  Perhaps  their  consistency  may  be 
worthy  of  admiration,  but  I  confess  it  tickled  my 
fancy  to  see  these  men,  with  the  thermometer  at 
ninety  degrees  in  the  shade,  wearing  long  black 
priestly  garments  hanging  to  their  feet,  ropes 
round  their  w’aists,  and  shovel  hats,  in  w'liich  they 
pushed  through  forest  and  jungle,  plunged  through 
swamp  and  stream,  handled  the  axe  or  the  spade, 
and  finally  held  divine  service  in  their  fancifully 
decorated  chapels.  I  have  no  desire  to  convey  the 
impression  that  this  ritualistic  mission  is  doing  no 
good  in  Magila.  They  certainly  succeed  in  raising 
the  vulgar  admiration  of  the  natives  by  their 
showy  vestments,  ceremonial  processions,  cross, 
candles,  and  altars;  and  by  substituting  a  cross 
when  they  take  away  the  "dawas,”  or  charms, 
from  the  negroes,  they  convey  an  idea  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  suits  naturally  supersti¬ 
tious  minds.  But  whether  all  this  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  highest  results,  I  very  much  doubt. 

Rev.  J.  Fletcher  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  at 
Capo  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  says :  “  The  Lord’s  work 
in  this  part  is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  deadly.  You 
well  know  that  on  this  coast,  within  the  last  forty 
years,  more  than  120  missionaries  have  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  climate;  but  to-day  the  converts  to 
Christianity,  very  many  of  whom  are  true  disci¬ 
ples,  number  at  least  30,000.  In  this  district  alone 
(the  Gold  Coast)  we  have  over  6,(KX)  in  cliurch 
membership,  and  about  3,000  scholars  in  our 
schools ;  and  though  our  people  are  poor,  yet  last 
year  they  raised  over  £5,000  for  evangelistic  and 
educational  work  among  themselves  and  in  the 
surrounding  countries.  Our  native  ministers, 
catechists,  and  teachers  are  a  noble  band  of  men, 
whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  touched,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when,  in  this  part  of  the  field 
especially,  the  Africans  shall  carry  the  tidings  of 
the  Cross  to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  their  own 
tongue  w’herein  they  were  bom.  Kumasi  has  been 
closed  to  mission  effort  since  1862.  I  am  in  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Ashautee  just  now  as  to  reopen¬ 
ing  the  mission,  and  (D.  V.)  visit  him  in  his  capi¬ 
tal  about  the  end  of  January.” 

And  while  on  Africa  we  are  constrained  to  quote 
the  following,  which,  if  not  from  the  pen  of  our 
friend  Col.  Long,  now  resident  in  Now  York,  but 
formerly  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  also,  an  Afri¬ 
can  explorer  of  note  (he  having  spent  several 
weeks  with  M’tesa),  exactly  expresses  his  views  of 
the  character  of  that  wily  Central  African  poten¬ 
tate  : 

Much  Interest  was  aroused  a  year  or  two  ago 
about  King  M’tesa,  who  rules  a  country  on  the 
noithern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  of 
wiiom  Stanley  gave  some  glowing  accounts. 
'These  accounts  led  to  the  organization  and  dis¬ 
patch  of  a  mission  which  cost  something  like 
£17,000  (whereof  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  con¬ 
tributed  several  thousands)  and  which  converted 
King  M’tesa  to  tlie  Protestant  form  of  Christianity. 
It  was  felt  then,  and  has  been  believed  since,  that 
the  conversion  of  so  distinguished  a  potentate  was 
cheap  at  the  price.  But  this  was  neither  the  flrst 
nor  the  last  of  M’tesa’s  conversions.  Like  all  his 
fellow-countrymen,  he  had  started  life  as  a  devout 
pagan,  worshipping  Lubabi,  the  goddess  of  the 
lake.  He  then  conceived  a  respect  for  the  faith, 
and  especially  for  the  guns  and  ammunition  of  his 
neighbors,  the  Egyptians ;  so  he  became  a  Mussul¬ 
man,  and  was  duly  rewarded  by  a  little  present  of 
obsolete  muzzle-loaders.  Then  came  the  irruption 
of  Stanley  and  rumors  of  England  and  the  English 
religion  and  breech-loaders.  M’tesa  thereupon 
conceived  the  desire  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  was 
happily  and  successfully  converted  to  that  faith 
by  the  mission  above  mentioned,  which  brought 
him,  in  addition  to  an  improved  faith,  a  supply  of 
improved  Sniders.  Subsequent  to  this,  however, 
the  Jesuits  sent  from  Algiers  a  mission  of  their 
own,  with  gorgeous  vestments,  which  brought  with 
it  echoes  of  Martini  -  Henrys  and  Remingtons. 
Again  M’tesa  showed  himself  open  to  conviction 
and  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  he  has  re¬ 
mained  up  to  three  months  ago.  But  at  the  later 
period  his  people  came  to  him  and  remonstrated. 
'They  said  "  King  M’tesa,  you  have  been  a  Mussul¬ 
man,  a  Protestant,  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  'We 
must  represent  to  you  that  we  do  not  hold  these 
continual  changes  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
We  point  out  to  you,  moreover,  that  you  have  got 
all  the  guns  and  all  the  powder  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  flow  from  changes  in  religion,  and 
we  invite  you  therefore  to  return  to  the  faith  of 
your  fathers  and  the  established  church  of  your 
country.”  King  M’tesa  has  proved  accessible  to 
the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects,  and  has  solemn¬ 
ly  abjured  all  his  heresies  and  returned  to  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Lubabi. 

The  English  Church  Missionarj’  Society,  being 
compelled  to  contract  Its  operations,  very  proper¬ 
ly  abandons  its  work  in  Constantinople  and  in 
Smyrna,  where  the  American  missionaries  are  la¬ 
boring  so  efficiently. 

The  Western  Female  Seminary,  not  far  from 
Cincinnati,  and  under  the  care  of  Miss  Peabody  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  just  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  In  this  time  it  has  sent 
to  the  foreign  field  thirty  missionaries.  What 
other  institution  has  such  a  record  ?  Its  graduates 
are  around  the  globe. 


Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  one  faculty  in 
supernatural  degree — that  of  mastering  the 
contents  of  a  book  by  glancing  through  its 
pages.  A  friend  says  of  him  that  he  can  mas¬ 
ter  any  average  book  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  has  a  sort  of  instinct  which  leads  him 
straight  to  its  salient  points,  and  after  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour’s  study,  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
more  about  it,  and  to  argue  more  conclusively 
on  its  thesis,  than  the  average  reader,  who  be¬ 
gins  with  the  preface  and  reads  through  to  the 
last  page. 


The  Intelligencer  is  giving  a  series  of 
“  views  ”  from  its  sightly  corner  at  the  junction 
of  New  Church  and  Fulton  streets,  by  the  fa¬ 
cile  pen  of  Dr.  Zabriskie.  Ha’ving  been  brought 
up  in  the  city  he  is  able  to  see  things  that  are 
not,  as  well  as  buildings  that  are,  and  hence 
his  reminiscences  are  sure  to  "  come  home  ”  to 
many  now  in  middle  life.  With  introverted 
gaze  he  thus  proceeds : 

A  little  farther  on  is  The  Herald  building  ; 
and  then  the  long  line  of  newspaper  offices  on 
Printing-house  ^w.  But  we  have  no  eyes  for 
these.  Our  gaze  fixes  fondly  and  tenderly  up¬ 
on  what  used  to  stand  where  now  The  Herald 
has  intrenched  itself ;  and  we  feel  like  the  Bos¬ 
ton  man,  who  “  attended  a  circus  for  the  flrst 
time  in  thirty  years  and  who  burst  into  tears 
at  the  vivid  recollection  of  his  vanished  youth, 
recalled  by  the  remarks  of  the  clown.’*  Fox 
there  once  stood  the  famous  American  Muse¬ 
um,  the  scene  of  the  great  Barnum’s  earliest 
fame  and  fortune.  Ah,  Barnum  was  mighty 
Barnum  then  1  He  has  since  carried  the  show 
to  colossal  and  almost  titanic  proportions,  but 
just  in  that  degree  has  merged  himself  into 
the  vulgar  spirit  of  the  age.  When  he  launch¬ 
ed  out  in  the  Jenny  Lind  enterprise,  he  be¬ 
came  as  a  painter  who  paints  canvases  by  the 
square  yard.  The  American  Museum  was  a 
true  Teniers  or  Meissonier  of  the  showman’s 
art.  The  great  mind  and  the  deft  hand  were 
able  to  lavish  their  undivided  powers  upon  the 
minutest  details.  One  great  attraction  was 
brought  forward  at  a  time,  and  its  miracle  of 
abnormalism  received  full  justice,  alike  from 
the  art  of  the  exhibitor  and  the  artless  admir¬ 
ation  of  the  visitor ;  tKhile  there  was  always 
the  background  of  the  permanent  and,  as  it 
were,  of  the  normal,  across  which  the  wonder 
of  the  hour  passed  as  a  shadow  from  the  realm 
of  mystery  and  monstrosity. 

O  ye  halycon  Saturday  afternoons  !  As  we 
hasted  early  to  the  scene^  it  seemed  as  if  every¬ 
body  we  met  must  be  intwt  upon  the  self-same 
errand — certainly  we  saw  no  joy  or  object  in 
life  for  any  one  who  could  not  visit  the  Muse¬ 
um  that  afternoon  —  and  we  feared  a  crowd. 
Well,  there  was  a  crowd,  always  was  ;  but  not 
such  that  we  habitues  and  knowing  ones  could 
not  secure  our  vantage-ground.  In  fact,  our 
extreme  prematurity  of  arrival  was  apt  to  be 
attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  delicious 
ennui.  After  we  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
stuffed  birds  and  pickled  reptiles,  had  tried  our 
weight  and  the  muscle  of  our  arm,  had  visited 
the  glass-blower,  looked  through  the  port¬ 
holes  in  the  walls  down  upon  tlie  dioramas, 
had  feasted  our  taste  for  the  horrible  on  the 
murderesses  and  mutineering  Amisted  negroes 
in  the  wax  collection,  had  got  the  worth  of  our 
money  out  of  the  favorite  giant  or  dwarf  or 
skeleton  or  fat  person  of  the  period,  or  made 
up  our  mind  about  the  relative  claim  of  the 
latest  of  Washington’s  nurses,  or  the  woolly 
horse  or  the  white-black  man  or  the  lightning 
calculator,  time  began  to  hang  a  little  heavy  on 
our  hands.  It  was  golden  and  glorious  time, 
of  course,  as  when  the  clusters  of  fruit  hang 
heavy  on  an  arbor ;  but  none  the  less  did  we 
grow  impatient  for  the  moment  of  gathering. 
For,  we  humbly  confess  it,  all  this  was  but  the 
frame  and  kernel  of  an  inner  mystery  and  rich¬ 
ness  —  the  “  lecture-room.”  Mark  here  the 
showman’s  skill,  as  well  as  the  great  moralist’s 
tender  regard  for  “whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report.”  No  sinful  theatre,  not  even  an 
exhibition-room  or  concert-hall ;  but  a  lecture- 
room  !  What  could  be  more  proper  and  profit¬ 
able  ?  What — to  those  who  were  not,  like  us, 
up  to  a  thing  or  two — less  suggestive  ? 

But  to  us  this  undescriptive  name,  like  a 
drab  curtain,  only  enhanced  the  anticipated  de¬ 
light.  When  at  length  the  doors  opened — we 
being  duly  posted  at  the  very  threshold — what 
a  new  and  brighter  world  seemed  to  open  be¬ 
fore  us !  The  very  smell  of  leaky  gas  and 
damp  saw-dust,  and  the  dim  and  dingy  look  of 
the  place  added  to  the  charm.  The  “  lecture  ” 
was  a  most  miscellaneous  entertainment,  each 
performance  having  a  slight  spice  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  and  the  abnormal,  so  as  to  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  “  museum  ”  idea  (in  fact,  some  of' 
our  old  friends  whom  we  had  just  seen  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  monstrosity  in  the  halls,  would  usual¬ 
ly  be  presented  in  a  more  wholesale  way  on 
the  stage).  We  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
a  curious  automatic  scene  in  which  little  mimic 
ships  would  toss  and  sail  upon  a  mimic  ocean, 
and  shoot  mimic  guns  at  each  other,  and  be 
fired  at  from  mimic  forts,  and  all  finally  go 
down  or  blow  up  in  an  awful  climax.  The  only 
really  dramatic  part  of  the  performances,  in 
those  innocent  days  before  the  good  Barnum 
became  worldly  and  questionable,  was  at  the 
close  of  the  entire  entertainment.  So  far  as 
we  remember,  it  was  composed  of  the  simplest 
and  the  most  invariable  elements — a  conven¬ 
tional  Yankee,  and  perhaps  a  negro  or  an 
Irishman — a  striking  uniformity  of  scenery; 
and  the  whole  culminating  in  the  villain  of 
the  piece,  while  attempting  to  ring  a  bell,  pull¬ 
ing  down  upon  himself  a  shower  of  indian- 
meal,  and  the  curtain  descending  amid  the  up¬ 
roarious  applause  of  the  juvenile  audience. 


The  Tablet  is  not  well  pleased  with  the 
course  and  tone  of  its  Church  neighbor.  The 
Freeman’s  Journal.  As  is  pretty  well  known. 
Dr.  McMaster,  the  editor  of  the  latter  paper, 
was  trained  up  after  the  strict  United  Presby¬ 
terian  method,  but  departed  from  it  in  early 
manhood — we  are  not  sure  but  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  little  brotherhood  of  extra-strict 
Presbyterians  into  which  he  was  born  and  bap- 
tizedi  However  this  may  be,  his  irascible  and 
irrepressible  pen  has  of  late  years  been  consid¬ 
erably  devoted  to  tbe  task  of  reforming  the 
Catholic  Church.  With  what  success  we  leave 
the  reader  to  infer : 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Freeman’s  Jour¬ 
nal  in  which  Bishop  Ireland’s  colonization 
scheme  is  assailed,  appears  another  article 
written  in  a  very  uncharitable  spirit.  It  at¬ 
tacks  the  parochial  management  of  one  of  the 
most  zealous  priests  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  sneers  at  the  exhibit  of  the  past  year  for  his 
parish,  because  it  shows  no  increase  from  that 
of  the  previous  year.  After  indulging  in  a  lot 
of  nonsense  and  vaporing  generalities,  it  asks  : 

"  Is  it  or  not  true  that  in  the  parish  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  no  Catholic  child  goes  to  a 
non-Catholic  school  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that 
every  Catholic  child  in  the  parish  that  can  go  to 
school  is  fitted  in  clothing,  shoeing,  etc.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  discretion  as  wise  as  it  is  charitable  ? 

"Yes  or  no,  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
pastors!  You  who  play  »opes  in  your  New  York 
parishes !  You  who  say  Masses  as  you  please,  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  announced  hour!  You  who,  to 
the  scandal  of  the  faithful  in  these  great  throngs 
of  those  born  abroad — those  born  here,  thanks  to 
your  mis-training,  know  no  better — find  the  doors 
of  your  big  churches  locked;  and,  if  they  get  in, 
find  no  lamp  burning  before  the  Most  Holy.” 

Supposing  the  answer  to  be  “  no,”  we  would 
ask.  Is  not  our  good  cardinal  and  his  coadjutor 
archbishop  capable  of  looking  after  these  things 
without  the  meddling  interference  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Master  or  his  arrogant  dictation  ?  We  believe 
we  are  safe  in  saying,  and  that  without  mean¬ 
ing  any  disparagement  to  other  clergymen,  that 
the  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  as 
free  from  crime  of  all  kinds  as  any  other  in  the 
city,  and  that  its  parochial  schools  are  second 
to  none  either  in  the  numbers  of  children  at¬ 
tending  them  or  the  standard  of  education  im¬ 
parted  to  the  pupils.  We  would  be  inclined  to 
enter  more  fully  into  particulars  relative  to  the 
admirable  management  of  this  parish  and  its 
schools,  only  that  we  are  well  aware  that  its 
pastor  dislikes  nothing  so  much  as  public  dis¬ 
play  or  newspaper  notoriety. 

We  have  carefully  watched  Mr.  McMaster’s 
course  as  a  journalist,  and  cannot  reconcile 
his  avowed  submission  and  obedience  to  the 
Church  and  its  doctrines  with  his  continued 
fault-finding  and  bickerings. 

He  seems  possessed  of  the  hallucination  that 
he  is  privileged  to  discipline  its  hierarchy  and 
priesthood,  and  if  they  do  not  submissively 
bow  to  his  behests  he  is  unsparing  of  his  abuse 
and  denunciation  of  them. 

Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Catholic  Church  in 
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America  if  Mr.  McMaster  had  never  joined  it ; 
for  instead  of  gaining  converts  by  propagating 
the  mild  teachings  of  Catholic  doctrines,  he  not 
only  repels  those  seeking  after  the  truth,  but 
makes  them  antagonistic  by  bis  gross  and  bit¬ 
ter  denunciations  of  “  white  chokers  and  other 
abominations.” 

The  Observer  has  a  communication  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  small  increase  in  the 
aggregate  of  our  church  members  the  past 
year— which  has  been  so  widely  commented 
upon— is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  results 
from  the  counting  in  and  then  the  counting 
out  of  a  foreign  body  or  two,  and  the  better 
and  closer  revision  of  our  church  rolls.  We 
quote : 

The  bald  statement  that  the  gain  of  tbe  last 
year  was  only  4,185,  or  an  average  of  less  than 
one  member  to  each  organized  church,  scarce¬ 
ly  conveys  the  whole  truth.  The  increase  was 
greater,  as  we  will  now  try  to  show. 

In  comparing  the  Minutes  of  1880  with  those 
of  1879,  we  find  that  eleven  Synods  report  a  de¬ 
crease  in  membership.  The  Synod  of  China 
loses  1,092.  This  is  a  mistake.  In  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  1879  there  are  619  members  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Shanghai  that  have  no  right  there ; 
they  are  counted  in  the  Ningpo  Presbytery. 
Then  632  are  reported  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Japan,  which  is  omitted  this  year.  Here, 
then,  in  a  single  Synod  is  a  difference  of  1,251, 
which,  added  to  the  roll  of  this  year  or  sub¬ 
tracted  from  that  of  1879,  will  make  the  In¬ 
crease  5,436  instead  of  4,185. 

There  is  an  important  factor  in  the  case  that 
has  not  been  considered  by  those  who  have 
bewailed  the  small  gain  made  of  late  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  is  “the  pull¬ 
ing  of  the  rolls  ”  by  many  Sessions.  This  has 
been  very  marked  the  last  two  years,  and  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  increased  assessment 
of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  Fund,  in  addition  to  the  Mileage  Fund. 
This  has  led  many  Sessions  to  eliminate  from 
their  list  of  communicants  the  absentees,  &c., 
so  as  to  escape  the  heavy  tax  per  member  for 
tbe  expense  of  the  Assembly,  the  Synod,  and 
the  Presbytery.  As  a  proof  of  this,  look  at 
two  or  three  Synods  among  the  most  staid 
and  least  affected  by  removals.  The  Synod  of 
Erie  reports  an  accession  by  profession  of  faith 
of  1,333,  and  a  decrease  of  757 ;  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburgh  received  on  examination  1,123,  and 
its  net  loss  is  499 ;  the  Synod  of  Columbus  re¬ 
ceived  620,  and  reports  a  loss  of  528.  In  the 
year  1872  the  Synod  of  Erie  received  1,827  (al¬ 
most  the  same  number  as  last  -year),  but  its 
increase  was  319 ;  and  Pittsburgh  received 
1,218  on  examination  the  same  year,  and  its 
gain  was  273. 

That  this  point  is  a  correct  one,  is  evident 
from  comparing  former  additions.  The  num¬ 
ber  added  on  examination  the  last  two  years 
is  56,034,  but  the  net  increase  is  only  10,816. 
The  accessions  of  the  two  previous  years  were 
65,345,  but  the  actual  gain  was  32,646.  If  we 
take  the  years  1871  and  1872,  when  the  addi¬ 
tions  on  profession  of  faith  were  almost  the 
same  as  for  the  last  two  years,  56,528 — a  differ¬ 
ence  of  only  494  ;  yet  the  increase  was  21,608, 
against  10,816. 

The  Churchman  thus  refers  to  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  very  important  step  in  the  on¬ 
ward  progress  of  the  Episcopal  Church : 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  late  General 
Convention  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  secur¬ 
ing  for  the  Prayer  Book  liturgical  enrichment 
and  increased  flexibility  of  use,  held  its  flrst 
meeting  on  the  18th  inst. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  where 
so  much  Church  work  has  been  done.  It  was 
noted  with  much  pleasure  that  the  spot  thus 
rendered  historical  by  this  incident  was  the 
very  same  from  which  went  forth  the  initial 
movement  of  1863.  Truly,  no  good  work  or 
thought  is  permitted  to  perish.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  pure  spirit  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  might 
hover  over  the  scene  with  benedictions,  if 
nothing  more.  And  we  rejoice  to  leam  that 
the  committee  began  its  sacred  task  with  Holy 
Communion  in  the  church  where  Dr.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  so  long  and  so’faithfully  served  his  bless¬ 
ed  Master. 

There  were  present  the  Bishops  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  Western  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Central  New  York,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Dalrymple,  Goodwin,  Dix,  Harwood,  Garrison, 
Harison,  and  Huntington,  and  Messrs.  Fish, 
Smith,  and  Burgwin.  The  Bishop  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  presided.  In  two  of  its  resolutions  the 
committee  declared,  “  1st,  That  it  assM'ts  at 
the  outset  its  conviction  that  no  alterations 
should  be  made  touching  either  statements  or 
standards  of  doctrine  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  2d,  That  in  all  its  suggestions 
and  acts  it  shall  be  guided  by  those  principles 
of  liturgical  construction  and  ritual  use  which 
have  guided  the  compilation  and  amendments 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  have  made 
it  what  it  is.” 

The  work  of  review  was  distributed  among 
three  sub-committees.  After  a  session  of  flve 
hours  the  committee  adjourned. 


The  Christian  Union  remarks  that  the  worst 
possible  way  to  determine  the  relation  between 
pastor  and  people  is  to  have  the  pastor  elected 
once  a  year :  , 

This  is  to  keep  him  as  a  perpetual  candidate 
before  the  people,  dependent  upon  their  suf¬ 
frages  ;  it  is  to  invite  the  people  to  listen  as 
critics,  not  as  hearers  to  be  instructed  ;  it  is  to 
excite  factious  opposition  and  invite  it  to  show 
its  hand  ;  it  is  to  turn  every  annual  meeting 
into  strife  and  contention.  Whether  the  pas¬ 
tor  is  settled  by  a  Council  or  a  Presbytery,  or 
not  at  all,  he  should,  at  all  events,  be  so  settled 
that  nothing  but  a  decided  and  vigorous  an¬ 
tagonism,  provoked  by  either  great  deficien¬ 
cies  or  great  faults,  should  be  able  to  raise  the 
question  of  his  continuing  in  office.  The  text 
which  has  suggested  to  us  these  remarks  is 
the  public  correspondence  between  Edward 
Anderson,  late  annual  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Quincy,  III.,  and  his  church. 
His  courteous  protest  against  this  custom  of 
annual  election  is  one  which  will  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  all  the  clergy,  and  should  have 
the  endorsement  of  all  high-minded  laity  as 
well.  _ 

The  Methodist  is  something  of  a  purist  in 
the  use  of  language,  as  will  be  seen : 

We  suppose  that  blizzard  will  hereafter  adorn 
the  dictionaries  of  Americanisms ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  make  an  effort  to  confine  the  word 
to  its  Western  meaning.  There,  where  it  came 
into  use,  it  means  a  high  wind  with  the  air  full 
of  fine  particles  of  ice.  The  savage  reporters 
of  our  Eastern  cities,  tickled  as  savtiges  often 
are  with  a  new  word,  seem  to  think  it  a  good 
term  to  describe  coldish  weather — say  ten  de¬ 
grees  above  zero— and  blizzards  are  getting  to 
be  as  common  in  our  tame  climate  as  “  cold 
snaps  ”  used  to  be.  Some  time  ago  we  remark¬ 
ed  upon  the  rise  of  a  new  term  of  address  to 
women  in  shops  and  streets.  This  new  voca¬ 
tive,  lady,  is  evidently  spreading.  We  hear  of 
it  in  Dakota.  But  though  Dakota ^has  borrow¬ 
ed  our  new  use  of  lady,  it  has  adhered  to  the 
sense  of  it,  while  we  have  unfairly  changed  the 
meaning  of  the  Dakota  blizzard.  Perhaps  we 
may  save  some  people  from  falling  into  the 
bad  custom  of  addressing  a  woman  as  lady,  by 
reminding  them  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
address  any  woman  as  madam.  The  use  of 
lady  originated  with  uneducated  foreigners. 
Americans  are  taking  it  up  on  the  plea  that 
only  a  married  lady  can  be  called  madam,  and 
“  how  can  we  know  that  a  given  one  is  mar¬ 
ried  ?  ”  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
know.  Madam  is -the  title  unless  you  kn^ 
that  it  should  be  Miss.  The  former  is  the 
general  word  applicable  to  all  full-grown  wo¬ 
men.  The  generation  that  said  school-ma*am 
y;sLB  wise  at  this  pointy 


Every  Sundaj^- school  teacher  must  be  a 
Bible  student.  He  should  no  more  go  to  his 
class  unprepared  than  should  the  preacher  go 
into  the  pulpit  unprepared.  Hurried  sto^4 
mere  reading  over  the  lesson,  will  not 
The  avenue  to  a  spiritual  understandin^^^H 
Word  is  through  the  letter.— Howard 
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_ INTESHATIOSAL  SEKIEK _ 

Sonday,  Feb.  13,  1881. 

PREACHING  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

The  Liesson :  Luke  Hi.  7-18. 

7.  Then  Mtld  he  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth  to  be 
baptlaed  of  him,  O  generation  of  ripere.  who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  T 

8.  Bring  forth  therefore  fruita  worthy  of  repentance,  and 
begin  not  to  say  within  yourselTee,  We  hare  Abraham  to 
our  father :  for  I  eay  unto  you.  That  Ood  is  able  of  these 
stones  te  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 

t.  And  now  also  the  ax  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees ; 
STery  tree  therefore  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  Is 
hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  Are. 

10.  And  the  i>eople  asked  him,  saying.  What  shall  we  do 
then  t 

11.  He  answered  and  salth  unto  them.  He  that  hath  two 
coats,  let  him  Impart  to  him  that  hatn  none;  and  he  that 
hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise. 

11.  Then  came  also  publicans  to  be  baptised,  and  said 
unto  him.  Master,  what  shall  we  do  f 
IS.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Exact  no  more  than  that  which 
is  appointed  you. 

14.  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  saying. 
And  what  shall  we  do  t  And  he  said  unto  them.  Do  violence 
to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely ;  and  be  content  with 
your  wages. 

15.  And  as  the  .people  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men 
mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ, 
or  not ; 

18.  John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all,  I  indeed  bap¬ 
tise  you  with  water;  but  one  mightier  than  Icometh,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  1  am  not  worthy  to  unloose:  he 
shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  Are : 

17.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into  his  garner ; 
but  the  chaff  he  will  burn  with  lire  unquenchable. 

18.  And  many  other  things  in  his  exhortatien  preached 
he  unto  the  people. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  O.D. 

QoiiDEN  Text — "Brinff  forth,  therefore,  fruits 
worthy  of  repentance." — Luke  iil.  8. 

VebseT.  “Generation”  or  "brood  of  vipers.” 
This  was  severe  language ;  but  it  was  spoken  not 
to  earnest  seekers  after  the  truth,  but  to  those 
who  were  drawn  by  mere  curiosity,  and  wore  real¬ 
ly  hypocrites  (Matt.  iil.  7).  Our  Saviour  was  even 
more  severe  in  His  condemnation  of  this  class 
(Matt,  ixiii.  24-33).  John  evidently  believed  in  a 
“  wrath  to  come,”  and  was  unlike  some  so-called 
advanced  thinkers,  who  tell  us  that  the  age  has 
progressed  beyond  the  stern  truths  of  God’s  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  peril  of  the  sinner  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6). 

Vebse  8.  John  preached  the  necessity  of  a  mor¬ 
al  life  to  acceptance  with  God ;  but  his  preaching 
was  not  radically  different  from  that  of  Jesus  him¬ 
self,  Who  gave  more  emphasis  to  the  inner  life, 
but  yet  insisted  also  on  the  necessity  of  works,  as 
the  fruit  of  inward  faith.  Bead  Matt.  xxv.  31-46. 
The  morality  which  John  preached  was  this  same 
kind,  and  this  was  the  preaching  of  tlie  Apo'stle 
Paul  (Acts  xxvi.  20).  Then  he  shows  to  them  the 
emptiness  of  their  hopes,  which  rested  upon  their 
descent  from  Abraham,  since  only  holiness  of 
heart  and  life  could  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  the  same  God  who  created  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  was  able  to  create  believing 
children  of  Abraham  out  of  the  very  stones  of  the 
wilderness. 

Vebse  9.  In  this  expression  “  The  axe  is  laid 
unto  the  root  of  the  trees,”  notice  first  that  the 
axe  is  not  yet  applied  to  the  tree,  but  is  laid  close 
to  it,  ready  to  cut  it  down.  Then  second,  it  is 
laid  not  close  to  the  branches,  but  at  the  root; 
and  while  mercy  holds  back  the  hand  of  justice 
from  striking  the  blow,  yet  there  it  is,  lying  at  the 
root,  so  that  when  justice  strikes,  it  will  be  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  fruitless  tree.  Bead  Luke  xiil. 
6.  The  mission  of  Christ,  whom  John  declared 
was  close  at  hand,  was  to  give  eternal  life,  and 
from  that  life  would  come  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  (John  xv.  5). 

Vebse  10.  The  question  “  What  shall  we  do?  ” 
was  the  first  sign  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  the  question  of  the  jailer  to  Paul  and 
Silas,  “  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  ” 

Vebse  11.  Unselfishness  is  the  teaching  of  this 
verse,  or  the  sacrifice  of  personal  luxury  for  the 
happiness  of  others  (Isa.  Iviii.  3-7 ;  Dan.  iv.  24). 

Vebses  12,  13.  The  publicans  were  hated  by  the 
people,  because  of  their  covetousness  and  cruel 
exactions.  John  declares  to  them  that  there  can 
be  no  acceptable  piety  so  long  as  their  selfishness 
and  injustice  continued.  The  outward  life  must 
manifest,  by  its  charity  and  love,  the  presence  of 
inward  holiness. 

Vebse  14.  We  are  not  told  who  these  soldiers 
were.  They  may  have  been,  as  Ewald  thinks, 
those  employed  as  a  special  police  force,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vast  multitudes  who  thronged  to  hear 
this  wonderful  preacher,  or  they  may  have  been 
Boman  soldiers,  returned  from  foreign  wars ;  but 
we  know  that  the  searching  words  of  John  had 
reached  their  hearts,  and  they  became  convicted 
of  sin.  Bead  the  incident  in  Acts  x.  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  soldier.  John  did  not  advise  them  to 
give  up  military  life  because  of  its  wickedness ; 
for  in  the  state  of  society  which  existed  then,  and 
exists  now,  there  must  be  this  profession  of  arms; 
but  be  exhorts  them  to  be  righteous  soldiers,  just 
and  kind,  and  content  with  their  wages,  which 
probably  were  very  small. 

Vebse  15.,  We  see  from  this  verse  how  very 
great  the  impression  was  which  John  made  upon 
his  audience,  so  that  they  wondered  whether  he 
.  might  not  be  the  long-expected  Saviour  and  deliv¬ 
erer. 

Vebse  16.  Here  we  see  the  unselfishness  and  spir¬ 
itual  modesty  of  this  great  man.  He  hnci  no  per¬ 
sonal  ambition,  he  desired  no  applause  from  men, 
but  he  was  filled  with  thoughts  only  of  the  glory 
of  the  coming  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  dying  meq.  And  so  he  declares  that,  as 
compared  with  the  greatness  of  Christ,  he  (John) 
is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  unworthy  to  perform 
the  menial  service  of  unloosing  His  shoes  or  san¬ 
dals.  We  find  in  this  verse  also  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ.  By 
the  baptism  of  John,  the  sinner  confessed  himself 
as  impure,  and  thus  be  was  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
newing  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the 
sinner  was  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  I 
believe  that  the  word  “  fire  ”  signifies  here,  as  in 
many  other  passages,  judgment,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  a  twofold  baptism  is  here  taught — one  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  believers,  the  other  of  fire  for  the 
unconverted.  The  word  “fire”  may  also  signify 
purification. 

Vebse  17.  On  the  word  “  fan,”  read  Jer.  xv.  7 ; 
Luke  xxii.  31;  Matt.  ill.  12.  This  “fan”  in  the 
band  of  Christ  is  the  Gospel,  by  which  the  wheat 
and  the  chaff  are  separated — the  wheat  gathered 
into  the  kingdom,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  be¬ 
lievers  ;  the  chaff  destroyed  in  the  final  judgment. 

And  now  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  char 
acter  and  mission  of  John,  for  the  teacher  should 
be  careful  to  instruct  the  class  with  reference  to 
this  wonderful  man,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  world.  We  know  but  little  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  only  one  brief  sentence  covering  the  first 
thirty  years  of  this  son  of  Zacharias:  “And  the 
child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit.”  But  we 
know  from  this  that  he  was  a  sanctified  child,  and 
that  each  succeeding  year  made  more  manifest- 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  indwelling  Holy 
Ghost.  We, are  not  told  whether  as  a  child  he 
knew  and  sported  with  his  cousin  according  to  the 
flesh;  though  the  paintings  by  the  old  masters 
uniformly  represent  them  as  together.  The  home 
of  Jesus  was  in  Nazareth,  and  John  lived  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  so  that  they  could  have  met  but  seldom, 
and  it  must  have  been  in  his  early  youth  that 
John  left  the  crowded  city  for  the  rocky  wilder¬ 
ness  lying  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  After 
this  he  never  met  his  cousin,  so  that  they  were 
strangers  to  each  other  when  they  met  on  the 
bank  «of  the  Jordan.  Why  did  John  go  into  the 
wilderness?  He  was  led  thither  by  the  Spirit, 
that  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  solemn  work  of 
his  life,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 
And  what  was  this  preparation?  The  history  of 
those j?e*r8  of  solitude  will  never  be  written  for  us 
c^ad,  but  in  the  Book  above  are  recorded  all 
struggles  and  victories  by  which  this  man  of 
was  made  great  to  do  God’s  work.  There  the 
^^Kis  of  bondage  to  the  earthly  and  sensual  were 

than  his  eyes  were  opened  to  see  the 


awful  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the  terrible  corrup¬ 
tion  of  society;  and  there,  his  soul  lifted  up  by 
communion  with  God  to  a  high  spiritual  elevation, 
be  lost  sight  of  self  in  glimpses  of  that  glorious 
salvation,  whose  chariot  wheels  were  to  roll  on  in 
the  way  which  he  was  to  prepare.  There,  among 
the  cold,  inhospitable  rocks  of  the  wilderness,  his 
only  clothing  consisting  of  a  coaise  cloth  made  of 
the  shaggy  camel’s  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins,  his  food  the  large  locust>of  that 
country,  and  the  wild  honey  stored  up  by  the  bees 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  he  was  taught  by  God, 
and  in  that  strange  school  he  developed,  physical¬ 
ly,  intellectually,  and  spiritually,  up  to  the  hero¬ 
ism  and  inspiration  of  his  divine  mission.  And 
when  this  strange  education  was  completed,  he 
came  forth  from  his  retirement  to  perform  the 
grandest  work  which  God  over  entrusted  to  man : 
with  one  hand  to  close  the  volume  of  the  Old  Dis¬ 
pensation,  which  Abraham  had  opened,  and  with 
the  other  hand  to  open  the  illumined  pages  of  the 
New  Dispensation,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  world’s  Saviour,  who  followed  but  a  step 
behind  him.  Notice  the  period  of  history  in 
which  he  began  his  work.  It  was  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ca?sar,  the  Emperor 
of  Borne.  The  Jewish  mind  was  like  a  seething 
cauldron.  In  which  were  mingled  a  deep  hatred  of 
Boman  tyranny,  a  passionate  longing  for  national 
indei*endence,  and  an  eager  looking  for  a  deliver¬ 
er,  an  expectation  which  rested  on  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Civil  violence  was  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day,  religious  formality,  from  which 
every  spark  of  piety  had.  fled,  filled  the  temples  of 
God,  and  among  all  classes  there  was  a  tremulous 
feeling  that  some  stupendous  event  was  shortly 
to  occur.  At  such  a  time  John  came  forth  from  the 
wilderness  to  preach,  as  commissioned  by  God. 
We  can  imagine  him  as  he  stood  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  full  vigor  of  early  manhood,  with  fea¬ 
tures  mellowed  by  spiritual  communion,  and  ev¬ 
ery  expression  the  language  of  a  great  and  sqjemn 
purpose  which  absorbed  his  whole  soul.  ' 

His  weapon  of  power  was  the  foolishness  of 
preaching.  His  proclamation  was  “Bepent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  ” ;  “  Prepare  ye 
the  waf  of  the  Lord.”  He  had  immense  audiences ; 
for  we  read  that  there  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem 
and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jor¬ 
dan.  They  were  not  all  drawn  together  by  love  of 
novelty,  or  by  a  desire  to  hear  a  sensational 
preacher,  but  to  listen  to  the  words  of  one  who 
believed  his  own  message,  and  whose  burning 
words  burned  into  the  souls  of  all  who  listened. 
The  common  people  were  there,  the  publicans 
were  there,  Boman  soldiers  were  there ;  but  they 
heard  no  soft  words,  no  flatteries,  such  as  some 
preachers  give  to  their  congregations,  but  stern 
and  convicting  words  of  truth.  For  examjile,  take 
his  words  to  the  publicans,  and  how  cutting  they 
were :  “Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  appoint¬ 
ed  you.”  Take  his  words  to  the  soldiers:  “Do 
violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely, 
and  be  content  with  your  wages  ” ;  thus  bringing 
before  them  the  very  sins  of  w’hich  they  were 
guilty.  He  had  marvellous  success  as  a  preacher, 
not  only  in  drawing  crowds  to  the  Jordan,  but  in 
the  multitude  of  converts  who  asked  for  baptism ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  success. 
It  was  (under  God)  his  sincerity  and  intense,  over¬ 
whelming  earnestness,  which  compelled  to  belief 
in  the  truths  he  uttered.  As  they  listened  they 
could  almost  see  the  flames  of  the  wrath  of  God,  ; 
their  own  sins  came  out,  one  bj’  one,  from  their 
hiding-places,  until  they  became  a  mountain  of 
transgressions,  and  they  sighed  for  a  deliverer 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.  Was  this 
true  of  ALL  who  listened  to  him  ?  Probably  not 
for  the  natural  heart  dislikes,  in  every  age,  the 
truth  of  God ;  and  many  doubtless  called  him  a 
fanatic  and  his  disciples  fools ;  but  still  his  grand 
success  continued,  crowds  flocked  to  the  Jordan 
to  hear  that  terrible  eloquence,  and  they  were  bap¬ 
tized  confessing  their  sins.  His  preaching  was  so 
like  thunder,  shaking  society  and  startling  sin¬ 
ners,  that  many  thought  him  to  be  the  long-ex¬ 
pected  deliverer,  and  they  sent  deputations  to 
him  with  the  question  “Art  thou  the  Christ  ?  ” 
but  his  answer  was  “  I  am  the  voice  of  one  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness.” — John  i.  19-24. 

Try  to  picture  the  scene  before  the  minds  of 
your  scholars — the  Jordan,  on  whose  banks  the 
preacher  stood,  through  whose  parted  waters  the 
hosts  of  Israel  had  passed  over  on  dry  ground, 
and  where  Elijah  stood  and  from  the  opposite 
bank  went  up  to  glory  in  the  chariot  of  fire.  East¬ 
ward  rise  the  hoary  mountains  of  Moab,  on  whose 
highest  peak  Moses  stood  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  promised  laud,  and  then  went  to  sleep,  while 
angels  burled  his  body.  Northward  the  snow- 
white  peaks  of  Lebanon  seem  almost  to  touch 
the  sky;  westward  stretch  the  luxuriant  plains 
of  Jericho;  and  southward,  in  broken  ranges,  are 
the  bleak  mountains  of  Judea,  amid  which  lies  the 
Dead  Sea  with  its  stagnant  waters ;  while  over  all 
the  picture  is  the  rich  tapestry  of  an  Oriental  firm¬ 
ament.  But  the  grandest  object  is  that  giant 
preacher,  only  thirty  years  of  age,  wielding  the 
sharp  axe  of  the  divine  law,  as  the  woodman  lev¬ 
els  the  forest  trees  to  the  ground,  that  the  path¬ 
way  for  the  Bedeemer  may  be  prepared.  As  he 
lovingly  baptizes  those  who  ai%  convicted  of  sin, 
in  anticipation  of  that  other  baptism  by  Him  who 
is  mighty  to  save,  we  seem  to  hear  the  grand  bil¬ 
lows  of  prophecy  breaking  on  the  shore  of  that 
fulfilment  hour,  “Behold,  I  will  send  Elijah,  the 
prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dread¬ 
ful  day  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the 
earth  with  a  curse.”  And  to  this  prophecy  Jesus 
himself  referred  when  He  said  "And  from  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take 
it  by  force.  For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law  pro¬ 
phesied  until  John ;  and  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this 
is  Elias  which  was  to  come.” 

It  would  be  well,  in  connection  with  this  lesson, 
to  say  a  word  to  the  class  on  the  heroism  of  self- 
sacrifice  as  seen  in  John  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus : 
for  this  is  not  included  in  our  series  of  lessons. 
Bead  Matt.  iil.  Show  your  class  how  John  stood, 
at  this  time,  on  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder 
of  success,  with  the  opportunity  within  his  reach 
of  establishing  a  new  sect,  of  which  he  would  be 
the  leader;  but  no  sooner  does  the  Saviour  appear 
than  he  declares  “  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance,  but  He  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  Whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
bear.”  And  when  he  had  placed  the  water  of  bap¬ 
tism  on  the  brow  that  was  so  soon  to  be  pierced 
with  the  thorns,  his  work  was  ended,  for  self  had 
not  entered  into  it ;  and  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
Man  whom  they  called  Jesus  he  laid  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  all  worldly  ambition,  and  the  love  of  his  own 
disciples,  saying,  in  the  spirit  of  a  sublime  hero¬ 
ism,  “He  must  increeise,  and  I  must  decrease.” 
And  John  stands  one  side  for  the  chariot  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  pass  on — the  way  was  prepared.  Is  it  not 
a  grand  picture  ?  Point  your  scholars  to  it,  and 
tell  them  that,  like  John,  the  true  believer  must 
be  crucified  as  to  self,  living  only  for  Christ  and 
His  glory.  Paul  was  such  a  believer,  and  so  have 
been  thousands  in  every  age  who  have  labored  to 
win  sinners  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  having  this  for 
their  motto  “Jesus  only.”  In  Matt.  xiv.  1-12  we 
have  an  account  of  the  death  of  this  wonderful  man 
and  preacher.  But  John  was  not  afraid  to  die,  and 
it  was  with  a  smile,  at  the  prospect  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  reward,  that  he  lays  his  head  on  the  block, 
without  a  tremor  or  a  tear.  He  was  only  thirty- 
two  years  old,  but  his  work  was  ended ;  and  the 
sooner  home  the  better,  if  we  have  finished  our 
work  and  our  mission  on  earth  is  ended.  He 
needed  no  applause  of  men,  for  he  passed  up¬ 
ward  to  receive  the  “Well  done!”  of  God,  and 
to  find  at  His  right  hand  pleasures  forevermore. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Vice-President  William  A.  Wheeler  will  spend 
next  Summer  in  Europe. 

The  national  debt  of  England  is  held  by  about 
23,000  people  :  that  of  France  by  about  4,000,- 
600. 

Wood  prepared  for  the  stove  is  worth  much 
more  if  immediately  placed  under  shelter  to 
season,  than  if  left  out-doors  till  next  Spring  or 
Summer. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Barnes  of  Water- 
town,  Ct.,  eelebrated  the  seventieth  anniversa¬ 
ry  of  their  wedding  last  New  Year’s  Day.  The 
husband  is  ninety-three,  the  wife  eighty-seven 
yeajs  old. 

The  house  formerly  occupied  by  John  D. 
Lee  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  noto¬ 
riety,  in  Washington,  six  miles  from  St.  George, 
Utah,  is  now  occupied  as  a  school-room  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission. 

Gentleness,  and  gentleness  only,  will  over¬ 
come  a  vicious,  turbulent  disposition  in  a  cow. 
Shouting  at  her,  kicking,  or  otherwise  maltreat¬ 
ing  her,  will  never  mend  her  manners  ;  but  it  is 
a  bad  creature  indeed  that  will  not  yield  to  per¬ 
severing  gentleness  of  treatment. 

Miss  Kate  Strickland  has  been  elected  En¬ 
grossing  Clerk  of  the  Nebraska  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  and  two  ladies  are  the  leading  can¬ 
didates  for  State  Librarian  in  Indiana.  A  Mrs. 
Grizzard  has  also  been  elected  Engrossing  Clerk 
in  Tennessee. 

A  single  New  York  firm  last  year  evaporated 
20,000  bushels  of  apples,  and  bought  fruit  evap¬ 
orated  by  others  equivalent  to  300,000  bushels. 
Of  this  amount  a  London  house  took  160  tons, 
and  has  doubled  its  order.  There  is  evidently 
a  great  future  for  this  new  industry. 

There  is  now  in  the  library  of  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege  what  is  known  as  the  Pierson  collection  of 
books  and  pamphlets  on  the  civil  war.  It  was 
made  by  an  Alumnus  of  Princeton,  who  has 
ransacked  the  country  for  his  material,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  of  its  kind  unsurpassed.  The  col¬ 
lection,  which  is  carefully  guarded  by  the  libra¬ 
rian,  is  accessible  for  reference. 

The  Senate  Library  Committee  has  in  its 
possession  a  remarkable  curiosity  in  tlie  shape 
of  “James  Madison’s  book  of  logick.”  This 
relic  covers  122  manuscript  pages,  neatly  and 
closely  written  in  the  peculiar  hand  of  the 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  an 
elaborate  treatment  on  “  logick,”  and  what  the 
writer  terms  “  false  reasoning  applied  to  gen¬ 
eral  subjects  ”  in  his  time. 

Dakota  is  three  times  as  large  as  all  New 
England,  'rwenty- eight  Connecticuts  spread 
over  it  would  leave  unoccupied  space.  The 
Black  Hills,  opened  four  years  ago,  now  have 
25,000  white  people.  Witliin  the  past  year  1,500 
miles  of  railroad  liave  been  projected,  and  900 
finished.  Nearly  100,000  people  have  come  in¬ 
to  the  Territory  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  true  relative  size  of  cities  is  not  in  iill 
cases  correctly  shown  by  the  census,  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  them  are  divided  into  sep¬ 
arate  municipalities.  Allegheny  City,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  practically  a  residence  suburb  of 
Pittsburg,  but  it  has  a  government  of  its  own, 
and  therefore  figures  in  the  census  tables  as  a 
distinct  city.  If  its  78,681  inhabitants  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  population  of  Pittsburg,  that 
busy  manufacturing  centre  could  report  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  235,062,  and  take  rank  after  Cincin¬ 
nati  as  the  ninth  American  city. 

The  difference  in  time  between  New  York  and 
London  is  a  curious  feature  in  ocean  tele¬ 
graphy.  The  London  banker  is  in  the  full 
swell  of  traffic  when  tlie  New  York  agent  is 
first  thinking  of  “getting  up.”  At  noon  the 
London  markets  are  cabled  to  this  city,  where 
they  arrive  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  same  day.  The  London  agent  of  the  New 
York  press  telegraphs  the  most  important 
news  issued  in  the  London  Times  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  It  reaches  here  at  one  o’clock 
the  same  morning,  just  in  time  to  be  inserted 
in  the  New  York  journals,  whose  readers  have 
the  same  matter  that  the  Londoner  digests 
with  his  breakfast. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Tribune  advocates 
the  establishment  of  farm  villages,  with  the 
farms  lying  around  them  in  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  sections,  in  place  of  the  usual  unsocial 
plan  of  building  the  farmhouse  remote  from 
any  other.  It  would  be,  the  writer  urges,  not 
only  more  agreeable  to  all  concerned,  but  far 
more  convenient  and  economical  in  many  ways. 
The  farmer’s  wife  especially  would  gain  much 
by  such  a  change.  Her  often  isolated  and 
dreary  life  would  be  brightened  "by  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  others,  and  mutual  helpfulness  would 
lighten  the  burdens  of  farming  life.  'Ihe  idea 
is  a  good  one,  and  well  worth  consideration. 

O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence ;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
Of  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars. 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men’s  minds 
To  vaster  issues. 

So  to  live  is  heaven ; 

To  make  undying  music  in  the  world. 

Breathing  a  lieauteous  odor  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

May  I  roach 

That  purest  heaven — ^be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 

Enkincfie  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love. 

Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  crue%. 

Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  jjood  diffused. 

And  in  diffusion  even  more  intense  1 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible. 

Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

—George  Eliot. 

But  here  is  the  adverse  picture,  aud  what  a 
sad  descent  is  there  from  aspiration  and  divine 
guidance  to  the  gropings  of  unaided  reason ! 
A  contemporary  quotes  George  Eliot  as  saying 
“  The  belief  in  Kevelation  not  only  injures  the 
moral  sense  and  taste — the  aesthetics  of  virtue  ; 
it  poisons,  nay,  it  destroys,  the  divinest  feeling 
in  man — the  sense  of  truth,  the  perception  and 
sentiment  of  truth.” 

The  population  of  the  following  cities  and 
towns  in  New  York  State  is  reported  from  the 
Census  Office  :  Long  Island  City,  17,117  ;  Elmi¬ 
ra,  20,541 ;  Watervliet,  22,220  ;  Auburn,  21,924 ; 
Oswego,  21,117 ;  Poughkeepsie,  20,207 ;  Cohoes, 
19,417  ;  Yonkers,  18,892;  Kingston,  18,342  ; 
Hempstead,  18,160  ;  Newburg,  18,050  ;  Bing¬ 
hamton,  17,315 ;  Flushing,  15,919 ;  New  Lots, 
13,681;  Cortland,  12,664;  Schenectady,  13,675; 
Lockport,  13,522  ;  Castleton,  12,679  ;  Rome, 
12,045  ;  Oyster  Bay,  11,923;  Amsterdam,  11,711  ; 
Brookhaven,  11,5M  ;  Watertown,  10,697  ;  Wal- 
kill,  11,483 ;  Fishkill,  10,732 ;  Saugerties,  10,375  ; 
Oedensburg,  10,340  ;  Saratoga,  10,822  ;  Lenox, 
10,249 ;  Jamaica,  10,089. 

A  few  days  ago,  during  one  of  the  worst 
storms  of  the  Winter,  a  funeral  procession  at 
Buffalo  started  to  go  to  the  cemetery.  They 
were  obliged,  on  account  of  the  drifts,  to  take 
the  road  that  runs  along  the  lake  shore,  and 
slowly  plodded  their  way  on  what  they  suppos¬ 
ed  was  the  proper  street.  Finding  they  did 
not  reach  their  destination,  they  stopped  after 
awhile  to  investigate,  and  found  to  their  horror 
that  they  were  one  mile  from  land  out  on  the 
frozen  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The  ice  was  thin 
and  treacherous,  and  in  their  bewilderment 
they  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn  ;  but  at 
last,  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  almost  per¬ 
ished  with  cold,  they  crept  back  to  the  shore, 
and  returned  with  their  dead  to  the  city,  to  de¬ 
fer  their  mournful  errand  to  another  day. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Emigration  Com¬ 
missioners  of  this  State  was  presented  last 
week  to  the  Legislature.  The  total  number  of 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  was 
372,380 — 327,371  being  aliens  (an  increase  of 
186,811  as  compared  with  1879).  Three-fourths 
of  the  immigrants  had  prepaid  tickets  to  their 
point  of  destination.  Of  the  aliens,  63,386  went 
to  the  Eastern  States,  and  112,119  to  the  West¬ 
ern  States — 13,869  going  to  Ohio,  32,641  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  11,303  to  Michigan,  12,646  to  Minnesota, 
7,649  to  Iowa,  and  9,847  to  Wisconsin  ;  6,497 
went  to  Southern  States,  137,561  remained  in 
New  York  State,  and  1,627  went  to  Canada. 
Of  the  immigrants,  104,264  were  Germans,  66,- 
399  Irish,  33,768  English,  35,217  Swedes,  11,190 
Italians,  9,937  Norwegians,  9,625  Scotch,  8,222 
Swiss,  7,693  Russians,  7,606  Bohemians,  6,672 
Hungarians,  5,571  Danes,  4,461  Austrians,  4,057 
French,  3.588  Welsh,  3,259  Dutch,  1,309  Bel¬ 


gians,  1,291  came  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
931  from  Spain  ;  128,992  came  from  Liverpool 
and  Queenstown,  115,749  from  Bremen,  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  Havre,  29,713  from  Glasgow,  Moville, 
and  Larne,  15,433  from  London,  22,297  from 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  and  8,433  from  other 
ports  ;  in  all  320,607  in  802  vessels. 

THE  VAUBOIS. 

Surpassingly  marvellous  has  been  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  equally  marvellous  seems  their  des¬ 
tiny.  In  their  valleys  up  among  the  snows  and 
clouds  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  looking  down  to  the 
south-eastward  upon  Italy  and  to  the  north¬ 
westward  upon  France,  they  maintained  their 
Church,  pure  in  doctrine,  morals  and  polity  as 
that  of  Scotland  itself,  while  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  fell  away  into  paganized  Christianity. 
According  to  their  local  traditions,  their  relig¬ 
ious  history  dates  from  the  time  of  Paul’s 
preaching  in  Rome.  Paul  himself  possibly 
passed  through  their  valleys  on  his  way  to 
Spain ;  at  least,  some  of  his  Roman  converts, 
or  their  early  successors,  fied  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  persecutions  to  these  mountains,  and 
founded  the  faith  which  remains  there  to  our 
day.  While,  century  after  century,  all  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  sunk  in  moral  death  and 
was  covered  with  the  night  of  the  “  Dark  Ages,’’ 
the  pure  apostolic  light  shone  undimmed  on 
these  mountain  heights.  France  on  the  one 
hand,  Italy  on  the  other,  prompted  by  Rome, 
attempted  age  after  age  to  break  through  the 
Alpine  barriers  and  extinguish  the  strange 
heresy,  as  it  was  called.  The  one  terrible  St. 
Bartholomew’s  of  France  went  on  here  through 
successive  generations,  but  in  vain ;  every  val¬ 
ley,  almost  every  cliff,  has  its  traditions  of 
martyrdom.  Deeds  of  prowess  by  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  hurling  back  whole  hosts  of  Papal 
invaders,  now  on  France,  now  on  Italy,  in  at 
least  thirty-three  distinct  wars,  have  given 
them  an  heroic  history  never  surpassed  in  the 
military  annals  of  any  other  people,  dotting 
their  territory  with  scores  of  Thermopylees  and 
Marathons. 

After  centuries  of  praying,  watching,  and 
fighting  for  their  faith,  they  stood,  still  in  arms, 
amid  the  ruins  of  their  homes  and  their 
churches,  and  laid  down  their  weapons  only 
when  a  solemn  pledge  from  the  enemy  conced¬ 
ed  tlieir  rights.  This  pledge  was  immediately 
violated,  nearly  all  their  heroic  men  imprisoned 
in  thirteen  Piedmontese  dungeons,their  children 
put  in  Catholic  schools,  their  women  in  nunne¬ 
ries.  The  Vaudois  were  at  last  considered  extin¬ 
guished,  their  own  historians,  who  had  fled  to 
other  countries,  declaring  “  the  ancient  Churcli 
of  the  mountains,”  the  “  Israel  of  the  Alps,” 
“  obliterated,”  “  irrecoverably  lost,”  as  one  of 
them  said.  Of  the  fourteen  thousand  heroic 
prisoners  at  Piedmont,  all  died  of  starvation  or 
disease  save  three  thousand,  who,  liberated  at 
last,  but  forbidden  ever  to  reenter  their  valleys, 
made  their  way  to  Protestant  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  of  them 
afterward  combined  under  a  vow  to  redeem 
their  lost  cause  and  country,  armed  themselves 
clandestinely,  marched  under  the  command  of 
their  pastor,  Arnaud,  through  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  ravines  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  under 
the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  along  the  cliffs  of 
Mont  Cenis,  through  passages  in  which  only 
mountaineers  could  make  their  way,  with  no 
commissariat,  each  man  carrying  his  own  am¬ 
munition  and  food,  the  Catholic  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  rising  against  them,  but  quailing  before 
them  as  if  a  terror  from  God  had  fallen  upon 
the  land.  France  on  the  one  hand,  Italy  on  the 
other,  sent  armies  to  arrest  their  triumphant 
march,  twenty-two  thousand  men  in  all.  'Fhey 
rolled  back  the  enemy  in  victorious  fights,  en¬ 
tered  their  ancient  valleys  “  with  singing  and 
shouting,”  fought  the  Catholic  foe  from  rock  to 
rock  through  months,  supplying  themselves 
with  ammunition  only  by  their  victories,  de¬ 
stroying  ton  thousand  of  the  enemy  in  eighteen 
victorious  attacks,  winning  place  at  last,  re¬ 
storing  their  old  homes,  schools  and  churches, 
receiving  their  expatriated  wives  and  children, 
sheltering  even  their  persecuting  sovereign,who 
had  to  flee  from  his  enemies  below  to  seek  their 
protection.  And  reestablished  in  their  moun¬ 
tains,  and  enfranchised  by  their  government, 
they  are  now  bearing  the  Gospel  over  Italy,  and 
are  thus  displaying  before  the  eyes  of  this 
skeptical  age  the  providential  meaning  of  their 
history. — Condensed  from  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  in 
Methodist  Quarterly. 

MR.  BERTIE  TREMAINE’S  DINNER. 

Male  dinners  are  in  general  not  amusing. 
When  they  are  formed,  as  they  usually  are,  of 
men  who  are  supposed  to  possess  a  strong  and 
common  sympathy — political,  sporting,  litera¬ 
ry,  military,  social — there  is  necessarily  a  mo¬ 
notony  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  induce  thought  an<l  feeling.  In  a 
male  dinner  of  party  politicians  conversation 
soon  degenerates  into  wliat  is  termed  “shop  ” 
— anecdotes  about  divisions,  criticism  of  speech¬ 
es,  conjectures  about  office,  speculations  on  im¬ 
pending  elections,  and  above  all,  that  heinous 
subject  on  which  enormous  fibs  are  ever  told — 
the  registration.  A  dinner  of  wits  is  pi’overb- 
ially  a  palace  of  silence ;  and  the  envy  and  ha¬ 
tred  which  all  literary  men  really  feel  for  each 
other,  especially  when  they  are  exchanging  ded¬ 
ications  of  mutual  affection,  always  insure  in 
such  assemblies  the  agreeable  presence  of  a 
general  feeling  of  painful  constraint.  If  a  good 
thing  occurs  to  a  guest  he  will  not  express  it, 
lest  his  neighbor,  who  is  publishing  a  novel  in 
numbers,  shall  appropriate  it  next  month,  or 
he  himself,  who  has  ths  Sttme  responsibility  of 
production,  be  deprived  of  its  legitimate  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  flow  of  soul  in  these  male  fes¬ 
tivals  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  genial 
when  found  in  a  society  of  young  gentlemen, 
graduates  of  the  Turf  and  the  Marlborough, 
and  guided  in  their  benignant  studies  by  the 
gentle  experience  and  the  mild  wisdom  of 
White’s.  The  startling  scandal,  the  rattling 
anecdote,  the  astounding  leaps,  and  the  amaz¬ 
ing  shots,  afford  for  the  moment  a  somewhat 
pleasing  distraction  ;  but  when  it  is  discovered 
that  all  these  habitual  flim-flams  are  in  general 
the  airy  creatures  of  inaccuracy  and  exaggera¬ 
tion — that  the  scandal  is  not  true,  the  anecdote 
has  no  foundation,  and  that  the  feats  of  skill 
and  strength  are  invested  with  the  organic 
weakness  of  tradition,  the  vagaries  lose  some¬ 
thing  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  are  almost 
as  insipid  as  claret  from  which  the  bouquet  has 
evaporated. 

The  male  dinners  of  Mr.  Bertie  Tremaine 
were  an  exception  to  the  general  reputation 
of  such  meetings.  They  were  never  dull.  In 
the  first  place,  though  to  be  known  at  least  by 
reputation  was  an  indispensable  condition  of 
being  present,  he  brought  different  classes  to¬ 
gether,  and  this,  at  least  for  once,  stimulates 
and  gratifies  curiosity.  His  house,  too,  was 
open  to  foreigners  of  celebrity,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to'their  political  parties  or  opinions.  Eve¬ 
ry  one  was  welcome  except  absolute  assassins. 
The  host,  too,  had  studied  the  art  of  developing 
character  and  conversation  ;  and  if  sometimes 
he  was  not  so  successful  in  this  respect  as  he 
deserved,  there  was  no  lack  of  amusing  enter¬ 
tainment,  for  in  these  social  encounters  Mr. 
Bertie  Tremaine  was  a  reserve  in  himself,  and 
if  nobody  else  would  talk,  he  would  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  of  pouring  forth  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  his  own  teeming  intelligence.  His  various 
knowledge,  his  power  of  speech,  his  eccentric 
paradoxes,  his  pompous  rhetoric,  relieved  by 
some  happy  sarcasm,  and  the  obvious  sense, 
in  all  he  said  and  did,  of  innate  superiority  to 
all  his  guests,  made  these  exhibitions  extreme¬ 
ly  amusing. — From  Lord  Beaconsfleld’s  “  En- 
dymion.”  * 

THE  IJLND  OF  GILEAD. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  just  published  “  Land  of 
Gilead,”  proposes  to  have  cultivated  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  Gilead  between  the  Jabbok  in  the  north 
and  the  Arnon  in  the  south — a  sufficiently  wide 
lange  of  territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  includes 
a  portion  of  the  plains  of  Moab.  Residents  at 
Es-Salt,  who  knew  it  well,  agreed  that  natural¬ 
ly  it  was  the  most  favored  district  of  Palestine. 
'The  broad  stretches  of  alluvial  soil  are  stud¬ 
ded  with  isolated  eminences  and  rocky  ridges, 
to  this  day  containing  the  reservoirs  and  cis¬ 
terns  built  or  hewn  in  Scriptural  times,  and 
which  have  fallen  but  slightly  out  of  repair.  He 
believes  that  Jews  will  be  the  most  eligible  col¬ 
onists.  He  combats  objections  that  may  be 


suggested  on  the  ground  that  the  scattered 
races  of  Hebrew  blood  have  shown  anything 
rather  than  agricultural  tendencies.  He  argues 
that  the  scheme  is  practicable,  from  the  cases 
of  the  Circassian  colonists,  as  well  as  from  in¬ 
stances  of  speculators,  who,  though  they  went 
to  work  single-handed,  have  thriven  and  done 
well  in  spite  of  the  Arabs. 

“DIED  POOR.” 

‘  It  was  a  sad  funeral  to  me,’  said  the  speak¬ 
er  ;  ‘  the  saddest  I  have  attended  for  many 
years.’ 

‘  That  of  Edmonson  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes.’ 

‘  How  did  he  die  ?  ’ 

‘  poor — poor  as  poverty.  His  life  was  one 
long  struggle  with  the  world,  and  at  every  dis¬ 
advantage.  Fortune  mocked  him  all  the  while 
with  golden  promises  that  were  destined  never 
to  know  fulfilment.’ 

‘  Yet  he  was  patient  and  enduring,’  remarked 
one  of  the  company. 

‘  Patient  as  a  Christian — enduring  as  a  mar¬ 
tyr,’  was  answered.  ‘  Poor  man !  he  was  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  He  ought  to  have  succeeded, 
for  he  deserved  success.* 

‘  Did  he  not  succeed  ?  ’  questioned  one  who 
had  spoken  of  his  patience  and  endurance. 

‘  No  sir.  He  died  poor,  just  as  I  have  stated. 
Nothing  that  he  put  his  hand  to  ever  succeeded. 
A  strange  fatality  seemed  to  attend  every  en¬ 
terprise.’  * 

‘  I  was  with  him  in  his  last  moments,’  said 
the  other,  ‘and  thought  he  died  rich.’ 

‘No,  he  has  left  nothing  behind,’  was  replied. 

‘  The  heirs  will  have  no  concern  as  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  estate.’ 

‘  He  left  a  good  name,’  said  one,  ‘  and  that  is 
something.’ 

‘And  a  legacy  of  noble  deeds  that  were  done 
in  the  name  of  humanity,’  remarked  another. 

‘And  precious  examples,’  said  a  third. 

‘  Lessons  of  patience  in  suffering,  of  hope  in 
adversity,  of  heavenly  confidence  when  no  sun¬ 
beams  fell  upon  his  bewildered  path,’  was  the 
testimony  of  another. 

‘And  high  truths,  manly  courage  and  heroic 
fortitude.’ 

‘  Then  he  died  rich,’  was  the  emphatic  declar¬ 
ation.  ‘  Richer  than  the  millionaire  who  went 
to  his  long  home  on  the  same  day,  miserable 
in  all  but  gold.  A  sad  funeral  did  you  say? 
No,  my  friend,  it  was  a  triumphal  procession. 
Not  the  burial  of  a  human  clod,  but  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  attendant  on  the  translation  of  an  angel. 
Did  not  succeed  ?  Why  his  whole  life  was  a 
series  of  successes.  In  every  conflict  he  came 
off  the  victor,  and  now  the  victor’s  crown  is  on 
his  brow.  Any  grasping,  soulless,  selfish  man, 
with  a  moderate  share  of  brain,  may  gather 
money  and  learn  the  art  of  keeping  it ;  but  not 
one  in  a  hundred  can  conquer  bravely  in  the 
battle  of  life  as  Edmonson  has  conquered,  and 
step  forth  from  the  ranks  of  men  a  Christian 
hero.  No,  no  ;  he  did  not  die  poor,  but  rich — 
rich  in  neighborly  love  and  rich  in  celestial 
affections.  And  his  heirs  have  an  interest  in 
the  administration  of  his  affairs.  A  large  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  left,  and  let  them  see  to  it  that 
they  do  not  lose  precious  things  through  false 
estimates  and  ignorant  depreciation.  There 
are  higher  things  to  gain  in  this  world  than 
wealth  that  perishes.  He  dies  rich  who  can 
take  his  treasure  with  him  to  the  new  land 
where  he  is  to  abide  forever ;  and  he  who  has 
to  leave  all  behind  on  which  he  has  placed  his 
affections  dies  poor  indeed.’ 

THE  FIGHTING  ELEMENT  OF  LIFE. 

After  all,  what  would  life,  be  without  fight¬ 
ing,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  fighting,  really  understood,  is  the 
business,  the  real,  highest,  honest  business  of 
every  son  of  man.  Every  one  who  is  worth  his 
salt  has  his  enemies,  who  must  be  beaten,  be 
they  evil  thoughts  and  habits  in  himself,  or 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  or  Rus¬ 
sians,  or  border-ruffians.  It  is  no  good  for 
Quakers  or  any  other  body  of  men  to  uplift 
their  voices  against  fighting.  Human  nature 
is  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  don’t  follow 
their  own  precepts.  Every  soul  of  them  is  do¬ 
ing  his  own  piece  of  fighting,  somehow  and 
somewhere.  The  world  might  be  a  better 
world  without  fighting,  for  anything  I  know, 
but  it  won’t  be  our  world  ;  and  therefore  I  am 
dead  against  crying  peace  when  there  is  no 
peace,  and  isn’t  meant  to  be.  I  am  as  sorry  as 
any  man  to  see  folks  fighting  the  wrong  people 
and  the  wrong  things,  but  I’d  a  deal  sooner  see 
them  doing  that,  than  that  they  should  have 
no  fight  in  them. — Thomas  Hughes. 
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d  non  nn  cash  U  deposited  ia 
^iwUU.WU  hanh  against  any  other 
saw  machine  In  America.  This  is  the 
cheapest  machine  made,  and  warranted 
to  saw  logs  easier  and  Ihster  than  any 
other.  We  are  the  oldest  saw  machine 
firm  in  America.  Any  prominent  mer¬ 
chant  will  tell  yon  we  are  rosponslbla 
Beware  of  infringements.  Onr  circulars 
are  free.  Address, 

DniUd  lUtei  Manufacturing  Com  Chicago,  111, 

Onr  WELL  AUGERS  will  bore  a 
weU  76  feet  deep  and  2  feet  in  diameter 
in  a  day.  This  would  clear  yon  960  in  a 
day.  Bend  for  onr  Pictorial  Oatalogne. 
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Properties  in  Plninas  and  Sierra  Conaties,  California. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.  .  7^,000  SHARES,  $5  EACH. 

•600,000  Preferred  Stock  only  Is  now  offered  at  par. 
Tlie  Property  consists  of  Z,ze5  acres  of  Gold-Bearing 
Grayel  and  11,600  Miner’s  Inches  of  Water.  143  Acres 
of  this  Property  have  yielded  Eleven  and  a  Quarter  Mil¬ 
lions  Gold  In  the  last  SO  years,  and  the  2,206  Acres  will 
continue  to  yield  proportionately  and  regularly  for  more 
than  60  years. 

This  stock  Is  the  first  offered  the  public  by  the 

Union  investment  and  Promoting  Go., 

which  Is  organized  to  promote  and  sell  dividend-paying 
securities  only,  and  every  company  It  promotes  will  issue 
shares  only  at  their  PAR  value.  Its  ofOcers  and  directors 
are: 

A.  F.  WILLMARTH,  President. 
MONROE  E.  BABCOCK,  Secretary. 

DEBECTOBS. 

A.  F.  WlLLMABTH,  Vlce-Pres.  Home  Ins.  Co . New  York. 

GEO.  P.  BI88ELL,  of  Geo.  P.  Blssell  A  Co . Hartford,  Ct. 

Joseph  8.  stout,  of  stout  k  Co.,  Bankers . New  York. 

N.  D.  SPSHBY,  Postmaster .  New  Haven. 

JOHN  O.  WEBSTKB,  Of  Webster  *  Co . Boston. 

D.  B.  BABNVM,  Cashier  Adams  Express  Co . New  York. 

OEOBOE  W.  WABBEN,  Treasurer .  . Boston. 

E.  L.  BEBTHOUD,  Pres’t  Col.  School  of  Mines. .  Colorado. 

MONBOE  E.  Babcock,  Secretary  . New  York 

DANIEL  W.  Gooch,  U.  S.  Pension  Agent . Boston. 

John  H.  Mobtimbb  . New  York. 

HENBT  B.  P1EB80N,  Banker . Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Hall,  late  Pres’t  Eastern  Express  Co  ...  .Boston. 

JAMES  Bolteb,  Pres’t  Hartford  Nat’l  Bank . Hartford.Ct. 

A.  McKinney,  Vlce-Pres’t .  . New  York. 

W.  A.  H.  Loveland,  Pres.  Colorado  Central  B.  B .  .Colorado. 

JOHN  L.  Stewabt .  PhUadelphla. 

8.  P.  GILBEBT  .  New  York. 

Geo.  E.  Hoaoley . New  Haven. 

FBANK  H.  WHITMAN.  Of  Whitman,  Whitcomb  k  Co.  .Boston. 

HSNBY  L.  Daniels,  Flour . New  York. 

HENBY  E.  Bussell,  Bussell  k  Erwin  M’f’g  Co  . .New  York. 

For  full  particulars,  apply  for  Circulars  and 
Prospectus  to  the  C.  I.  Sc  P.  Co.,  158  M  167  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  ¥.,  or  STOITT  St  CO.,  Bankers,  25  Brond 
Street,  New  York. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broadway. 

FIFTI  FIFTH  SEMLASSIJAL  STATEMEIT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JAfUUAKY,  1881. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  TJnearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  .  1,931,278  00 

Reserve  for  TTnpaid  Losses, 
and  ail  other  Claims,  -  -  289,986  16 

Net  Surplus, .  1,689,245  98 

CASH  ASSETS,  ...  -  $6,860,600~14 

SUMMABY  OF  ASSETB. 

Cash  in  Banks .  •256,116  67 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  •4,266,050)..  1,801,808  OO 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value). .  3,584,000  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  Value) .  407,442  50 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

valne) .  102,750  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  cf  Collaterals  •566,369)  328,680  63 

Interest  due  on  Ist  January,  1881 .  59,669  68 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  118,085  15 

Beal  Estate .  51,052  51 

Total . •6,869,505  14 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnnt  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . S400,io00  OO 

Liabilities, .  804,038  88 

Surplus,  ------  ----  -  807,073  28 

Total  Assets, . $2,011 112  11 

JOHN  DEVEKEUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  THOMSON,  Aw't  Secretarp 

CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

100  BBOASWAT,  NFW  TOBS, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reserve  tor  re-insurance . •1,221,264  43 

Reserve  representing  all  other  claims  ...  224,672  06 

Capital  paid  In  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Unallotted  Surplus  (for  contingencies)..  100,000  OO 
Net  Surplus .  1,059,661  93 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 . •3,605,598  42 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrlo- 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $978,600. 

DIBKCTORSi 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

U.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
OEOBOE  BLISS. 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENBY  C.  BOWEN, 
AUBELIU8  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL. 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
HENBY  B.  HYDE, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  COBLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE. 

JAMES  FBASEB, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Depl. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


HIBAH  BARNEY, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNUBl, 
SAMUEL  A.  8AWYEB, 
JNO.  L.  BIKEB, 
WILLIAM  BBYOE, 
WELLINGTON  OLAFP, 
HENBY  F.  SPAULDING 
JOHN  PAINE, 

BICHABD  A.  M’OUBDT, 
JORN  H.  EABLB, 
HENBY  EYRE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBUILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  BEED. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

See  rotor) 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Dop. 


JOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  6en.  Agent.  F.  C.  MOORE,  Agency  Manager 

mALlNSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LIVEKPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Establizhed  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

STATEMENT. 

Subecrlbed  Capital . •6,651,500  00 

Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,725  OO 

Net  Fire  Surplus . ^7,020,427  73 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . •8,468,152  73 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  largest 
Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the 
world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($7,318,111.25  U.  8.  Oov.  Stocks) . $2,703,954  01 

Liabilities,  lucludlng  reinsurance .  1,479,008  9$ 

Surplus . •1,224,945  05 

The  Tariff  of  Bates  in  this  City  having  been  abol¬ 
ished,  the  Royal  Is  now  prepared  to  write  all  risks 
ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  invited. 

E.  F.  B  EDO  ALL,  UoMjQer. 

W.  W.  HENSBAW,  Auitt,  Manager 


Ica  s.  s.  song  book. 

^Ila-  — The  International  Sunday-School  Lesson 

w  WB  Hymnal.— Itboriginallessonhymns.wlthmuBlc, 

covering  the  lessons  of  the  whole  year,  32  choice  old  pieces, 
8  opening  and  closing— 183  pieces  In  all.  Arranged  for 
both  old  and  new  tunes.  Price  $5  per  100  copies  (ixMtage 
extra).  Sample  copy,  postpaid,  8c. 

J>ATID  C.  COOK, 

137  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

AOtWtfl  Wanted  for  the  mostComplet# 


On  entlr*  Bible. in  one  Tolumt, ever  published.  ENderee- 
■tettUby  SOONblestscholNTsiSendfor  these).  Adapted  to  all: 
Literary  men  (embodiee  latest  research);  Snnteyscbool 
workers,  Students.Children:  abook  forUolldnye.  Contains 
rarefeatures.  DesoriptionofPalestine;  History  of  Apostolic 
Labors  in  Asia  Minor;  Life  of  St.  John;  Tables  showing  time 
of  each  patriaroh,  prophet  aad  king;  authorship  and  dates 
of  books  of  Bible;  how  the  earth  was  peopled  from  Noah; 
parables^ and  miracles  of  Old  and  New  TestamenU;  the 
twenty«four  sermons  of  Christ  ia  theirorder;  the  eighteen 
miracles  of  the  Apostles.  |Q20PMes.  475  illnstraUons. 
Price. $3.75.  hxtra terms.  Sjulling  fast.  Some  agents  midKinc 


•30  to  •l.OOO;  2  to  32  Stops. 
PIANOS  $125  up.  Paper  free.  Address 
Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
BRADFORD  MANSION  SCHOOL, 

Commercial  and  Classical,  for  Yanng  len  and  BdTS, 

RYE,  y. 

Ja^imiry  6^'  Principal.  Pupils  may  enter 

N.  Y.  BATAVIA. 

THE  BBYAN  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
_  Conducted  by  the  MISSES  SMEAD. 

oberlinIollM 

ThTOloglc^,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Department 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloontompta- 
UoM.  Best  of  religious  influencea.  Thorough  and  ohMp. 
Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only  $30  a  Tear  Owar 

VI*"!?.**;  ‘‘^i^  M^h  g^^JSu  tSS! 

LB  i?kIi8H!8lc“b'li?im’.'^Vo. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  Flrst-clasa  teachers.  Ex. 
prases  lov.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prstor- 
students,  Oberlln  Is  unsurpasM  tot 
heslthfuln^M  and  religious  and  IntelleotosJ  advantaget. 
_ _____  **«>*•  »•  B.  BIiM. 

EUUCATION  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  gradn* 
Important  positions  In  thu  oountn 
They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians  of 
publle  Instruction  in  all  the  Southsrn  Statss.  Dr.  MoOoeh 
University  has  many  and  powerful 
on  the  Christian  public."  Qeo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
says :  ••  it  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  command  publls 
adequate  support"  Hon.  Wm, 
E.I>o^e  of  N.  Y.  says:  "It  would  be  well  If  our  men  ot 
w^tb  could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PBIMOSTOH 
FOB  COBBED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UN1VEB81TT."  Pkw 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  inimsdlats  gifts  or 
legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent  Cincinnati,  O.t  or 
Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Oksoter  county,  ta. 
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THE  NSW  YORK  ETANOBIiIST.  particular  word,  or  the  turn  of  a  sentence,  may  MR.  «LAI)STONE’S  GREAT  VICTORY.  THOMAS  CARLYLE  DYING.  can  init  on  steam  with  perfect  *Aitely.  And 

No.  k  n«oku*a  8tr«et.  jjjve  a  new  meaning  to  a  familiar  text,  or  per-  jjr.  Gladstone  has  gained  the  most  remark"  As  our  paper  goes  to  press,  the  report  comes  probably  no  ship  that  floats  Itt  the  publishing 

HEXRT  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor..  haps  disclose  a  meaning  wholly  undiscovered  able  success  in  his  imrliamentary  career.  Be-  from  over  the  ocean  that  Thomas  Carlyle  is  ^orld  is  stauncher  and  stronger  than  the  old 

TERMS  •  tS  •  Year  iaYdyaiica  Poataire  Paid  before  in  a  passage  which  had  been  difficult  fore  the  session  opened  he  was  censured  by  the  dying.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  has  house  of  the  Appletons.  When  all  the  condi- 

latered  at  the  PoetofflU  at  New  York,  aa  eeoond-clase  obscure.  If  even  Paul  found  in  the  Epis-  Tory  opposition  for  want  of  decision  and  ener-  been  a  power  in  English  literature.  He  was  tions  of  safety  are  thus  combined,  a  project 
laii  matter,  ‘  ties  of  a  brother  Apostle  “  some  things  hard  to  gy  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question,  and  born  in  Scotland  in  December,  1795,  and  is  which  seems  a  daring  one,  requiring  such  an 

w^nwITune **°** ******* *”*^**  be  understood,”  w’e  surely  may  confess  our  ig-  many  Liberals  joined  with  the  Opposition  in  therefore  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was  in-  amount  of  labor  and  of  capital,  is  likely  to  be 

o>  th«  Eighth  Page,  50  cents  a  line.  noranoe  of  the  interpretation  of  some  passages  regarding  his  Ministry  as  a  failure  from  the  tended  by  both  his  father  and  minister  for  the  rewarded  with  a  brilliant  success. 

’'**fr.****?n*“‘*.  4  lines,  ao  cenu  of  Scripture  which  sceni  to  have  a  profound  start.  When  Parliament  opened,  it  seemed  as  Church,  but  was  afflicted  with  doubts  and  mis- 

CTAddresssimpiy  New  York  Evangeiut,  Box  S330,  meaning— heights  and  depths  which  we  cannot  though  the  Government,  which  was  not  a  unit,  givings,  which  he  afterwards  attributed  very  EDITORLAL  NOTES. 


HENRT  M.  FIKLD,  Editor  and  Proprietor.. 

TERMS :  tS  a  Yenr,  in  Advanca,  Poatage  Paid, 
■atered  at  the  Poetofflce  at  New  York,  aa  aeoond-class 
nail  matter, 

AdTertleenxents  30  centa  a  line— 13  linea  to  the  inch 
On  the  Fifth  Pace,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 


Nay  York.  Bemit.in  all  cases,  by  dbaft.uomet  obdee  reach.  Here  sometimes  a  sudden  flash  of  light  would  break  up  under  the  ixiwerful  pressure  of  largely  to  his  dyspeiisia,  from  which  he  never 

or  RBftlBTBRED  LETTEB*  .  .  i.  •  T>  e«Ty-vw»rv  m  •  a1_  J  1  aU  X  •  l  w-r  1  k  A.  1  •  *  •A.  1 


EDITORLAL  NOTES. 

The  sympathies  of  a  large  number  of  friends 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1881. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

PAQK. 

1.  OUB  OoNTBiBCTOBS :  Sermons  for  our  Cities.  Jesting 


reveals  great  mysteries.  Before,  we  were  grop-  Tories  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Irish  Home  recovered.  After  studying  divinity  while  at  ^t  homo  and  abroad  will  be  extended  to  the 
ing  in  darkuess,  like  men  entering  a  cavern,  Kulers  on  the  other.  But  the  moderate  course  Edinburgh,  he  gave  up,  and  put  his  knowledge  venerable  Dr.  Wells  Williams  on  the  death  of 
following  a  guide  who  has  himself  to  pick  out  pursued  by  the  Premier,  and  his  transparent  of  German  to  account  by  translating  works  his  wife,  who  breathed  her  last  at  her  home  in 
his  steps  slowly  and  cautiously.  At  last  we  purpose  to  do  what  is  best  for  Ireland  and  the  from  that  language.  He  wrote  reviews,  which  jjew  Haven  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  Few 
come  to  a  standstill,  while  ho  ventures  forward  whole  empire,  has  united  the  Cabinet,  and  vir-  attracted  attention.  He  went  up  to  London  in  ^yho  have  "one  from  this  country  have  had 
in  the  darkness,  his  steps  sounding  fainter  and  tually  silenced  and  satisfied  the  Tories;  while  1831  with  ‘‘Sartor  Rcsartus*”  in  his  bag,  ‘but  g,  longer  service,  or  performed  more  useful  la- 
fainter  as  he  recedes  in  the  distance.  But  sud-  the  Home  Rulers,  led  by  Mr.  Parnell,  are  com-  could  not  get  a  publisher  for  it.  It  was  printed  i,ors,  which  have  made  his  name  known  over  the 
denly,  while  we  are  straining  our  eyes  after  pletely  isolated.  It  was  understood  that  John  in  a  magazine,  and  the  first  hearty  apprecia-  missionary  world.  Forforty-threeyearsheliv- 
him,  he  lights  a  torch,  which  shows  a  vaulted  Bright  was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  coercive  tion  and  praise  of  it  came  from  America.  In  ed  in  China— at  Canton  and  Peking— and  during 
chamber,  reflecting  the  light  from  its  glitter-  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Forster,  the  Secretary  18.38  his  ‘‘History  of  the  French  Revolution  ”  a  considerable  part  of  this  period  he  was  the 
ing  sides— a  world  of  splendor,  where  was  only  for  Ireland.  He  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  was  published— a  work  which  is  justly  regarded  interpreter  of  the  American  Legation,  aiding 
darkness  and  vacancy  before.  Such  are  the  English  champion  of  the  Irish  cause,  only  sec-  as  a  series  of  brilliant  word-pictures.  The  l^y  jjis  knowledge  and  tact  in  their  nego- 


The  Religious  Press.  .  be.  WO  are  well  aware  that  the  mere  fact  of  al-  seconded  Mr.  Forster  s  measure,  insisting  that  gathered  up  the  leaves  and  burned  them.  Car-  gneh  modest  dignity  as  not  only  commanded 

8.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr,  Abbott  E.Kittredge.  tering  the  familiar  text  will  be  painful  to  many,  before  anything  can  be  done  for  the  land,  lyle  set  to  work  and  rewrote  it,  after  resting  his  the  rcsi)ect  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  repre- 

4  EMTOWA'll!8“^he“R?vued  New  Testament  Mr  Glad-  endeared  to  US  by  something  must  be  done  to  protect  life.  The  brain  a  few  weeks  by  novel  reading.  This  was  sentatives  of  other  nations,  but  won  .the  confl- 

■  stone-s Great  victory.  Thomas  Carlyle  Dying.'  Edi-  the  associations  of  a  lifetime.  They  were  the  laws  must  be  respected,  the  authority  of  the  followed  by  the ‘‘ Life  of  Schiller.”  the  ‘‘Life  dence  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  No  Ameri- 

toriai  Notes.  words  which  our  parents  taught  us  when  we  Government  must  be  maintained,  her  inner  of  John  Stirling,”  the  ‘‘Letters  and  Speeches  whether  minister  or  missionary,  has  a 


5.  Ministers  and  Churches.  nrst  learneu  to  reau  uie  jjioie.  nere  iH  mu  me  must  oe  mvioiaie,  crimes  musi  DC  oanisneu,  oi  uiiver  uromwell,”  a  series  of  papers  on  the  name  more  honored  in  all  the  East.  If  our 

«.  Eternal  Punishment.  The  Presbyterian  Church  In  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  we  learned  at  a  mother’s  before  there  can  be  any  satisfactory  adjust-  times,  called  ‘‘Latter-Day  Pamphlets,”  and  impression  is  correct  it  was  a  few  years  after 

Te“X'^^'T^Thn“d“n%Trore"^^  Blackburn  Uni-  To  touch  a  Single  word  of  that  Prayer  ment  of  the  relations  between  tenants  and  finally  the ‘‘Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.”  he  first  went  to  China,  that  he  returned  to  this 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Scientific  and  Useful.  Health  seems  almost  like  saci ilege.  ^  laiidloids.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  In  the  latter  part  of  his  active  career  he  be-  country  to  be  married,  and  from  that  time  his 

Paragraphs.  The  Household.  And  yet,  Strange  to  say,  the  first  impression  regarded  even  by  his  Tory  opponents  as  the  su-  came  cynical,  and  dwelt  almost  despairingly  wife  was  the  constant  and  the  faithful  compan- 

8.  The  Changes  made  In  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  we  receive,  in  looking  at  this  Divinely-tauglit  preme  effort  of  his  parliamentary  career,  and  on  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  has  been  jog  of  his  labors  A  lady  of  superior  intelli- 

Testament.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business,  form  of  devotion,  is  a  regret  that  a  change  has  elicited  storms  of  applause.  He  swept  every-  thought  that  his  physical  infirmities  had  more  <rencc  and  education,  oi  excellent  Christian 

not  been  made  in  the  revision,  which  is  made  thing  before  him,  and  carried  everything  with  to  do  with  his  philosophy  than  any  facts  or  character,  and  of  pleasing  manners,  she  was 

.  almost  every  one  in  this  country  in  the  use  him,  and  everybody  save  the  small  band  of  processes  of  reasoning.  He  probably  did  more  hjg  worthy  associate  in  all  the  spheres  which 

THE  REVISED  NEW  TESTAMENT.  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  "We  are  a  little  surprised  Irish  Home  Eulers.  And  he  has  the  nation  at  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  English  to  the  he  entered.  She  is  remembered  with  the  high- 

The  Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  which  that  the  Revisers,  while  about  it,  did  not  make  his  back.  treasures  of  German  literature  than  any  one  pgf  esteem  and  regard,  both  in  the  missionary 

has  been  in  progress  for  years,  is  now  com-  the  first  sentence  read  ‘‘Our  Father  ic/io  art  in  It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  Ireland  to  fail  at  in  his  day,  and  his  voice  was  vehement  in  eon-  and  the  diplomatic  circles  at  Peking.  Several 

plete.  It  has  been  printed  at  the  University  heaven.”  This  is  not  only  more  correct,  but  critical  moments  for  want  of  sagacious,  com-  demnation  of  all  shams  and  cant  and  make-  years  since  Dr.  Williams  returned  to  this  coun- 

presses  in  England,  and  copies  are  expected  seems  to  us  more  reverent  in  addressing  God,  petent  leadership.  Mr.  Parnell  has  shown  re-  believes  of  every  sort.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  kere  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days,  and 
shortly  in  America.  This  is  one  of  the  great-  than  tcMch  —  a  pronoun  properly  used  only  markable  organizing  power.  He  has  called  the  favorite  author  of  ambitious  young  men  in  settled  at  New  Haven,  where  his  society  was 

est  achievements  of  the  scholarship  of  the  for  inanimate  things.  But  the  English  cling  into  existence  a  League  whose  ramifications  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  and  his  greatly  prized  by  Presidents  Woolsey  and  Por- 

present  century.  It  has  occupied  a  large  num-  to  which,  and  we  presume  it  was  allowed  to  reach  into  every  hamlet  of  Ireland,  and  whose  style,  which  sets  all  rules  and  traditions  of  ter  and  all  the  professors  of  Yale  College.  We 

ber  of  the  best  scholars  of  England  and  Amer-  stand  as  a  concession  to  them.  Possibly  edi-  power  has  actually  overawed  the  Government,  rlietoric  at  defiance,  was  called  ‘‘Carlylese,”  unite  our  tender  sympathy  with  theirs  on  the 

ica  for  ten  years.  In  their  studies  every  verse  tions  printed  in  America  may  conform  to  Amer-  No  organization  of  equal  force  has  appeared  in  and  badly  imitated.  But  his  sterling  good  occasion  of  this  great  sorrow  which  has  come 

and  line  has  been  gone  over  again  and  again,  lean  usage.  But  at  the  close  of  the  prayer  we  Europe  for  three  hundred  years.  It  consoli-  sense  and  sincerity  and  intellectual  iiower  to  a  friend  so  honored  and  so  beloved. 

so  as  to  get  the  exact  sense  of  every  word,  of  find  an  important  change  in  the  omission  of  dated  a  mob  into  one  body  and  informed  it  have  been  increasingly  recognized  in  spite  of  - 

every  Greek  particle,  of  every  inflection,  which  the  Doxology—‘‘ For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  with  an  idea.  It  isolated  every  rack-renting  his  strange  idioms  and  bitter  cynicism  and  The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed 

might  give  to  a  passage  a  peculiar  shade  of  power,  and  the  glory  forever ;  Amen  ”— anomis-  landlord,  and  made  the  climate  of  Ireland  too  dread  of  modern  refinement  and  the  ascendan-  at  Hamilton  as  usual  by  services  in  the  Chapel, 

meaning,  and  so  to  bring  out  in  the  clearest  sion  which  seems  to  leave  the  prayer  without  a  cold  for  him  to  live  in.  But  unfortunately  he  cy  of  the  people.  A  very  touching  story  is  told  vvhich  the  students  attended  voluntarily;  the 

mannerthefull,  rich.  Divine  import  of  the  holy  fitting  conclusion.  This  seems  a  mutilation  of  could  not  prevent  the  commission  of  outrages  of  his  visiting  the  grave  of  his  wife,  and  af-  pupils  of  Clinton  grammar  school.  Rev.  I.  O. 

text.  In  this  way  we  have  the  New  Testament,  something  Divine.  But  it  is  wholly  wanting  and  crimes  which  made  the  English  people  in-  ter  sending  the  keeper  of  the  cemetery  away.  Best  principal,  generally  form  a  conspicuous 

as  it  was  in  the  original  Greek,  rendered  into  in  the  oldest  manuscripts.  And  if  we  reflect  a  dignant  and  terrified ;  he  could  not  prevent  the  kneeling  on  the  grass  and  kissing  the  sod  that  element  in  the  audience.  The  sermon  was 

our  modern  English— we  will  not  say  as  per-  little,  we  shall  see  that  this  ascription  of  praise  incipient  anarchy.  He  had  created  a  force  covered  the  sacred  ashes  with  green  sward,  preached  Vjy  Rev.  R.  L.  Bachman,  the  new  pas- 

fectlyasitis  imsible  for  the  learning  of  man  has  no  resemblance  to  anything  that  we  find  in  greater  than  he  could  wield.  When  Parlia-  He  said  little  of  his  religious  faith,  but  those  tor  of  the  First  Church,  Utica.  It  was  an  ear- 

to  accomplish  the  sacred  task,  but  certainly  as  the  other  prayers  of  Christ.  It  is  an  Old  Testa-  ment  opened  he  had  a  grand  opportunity  for  who  know  him  well  tell  of  his  warmth  of  heart,  *^®st  and  aff'ectionate  appeal  by  one,  who  less 

perfectly  as  we  are  likely  to  have  it  in  our  gen-  ment  doxology,  found  in  the  prayer  of  David,  demonstrating  his  capacity  for  the  highest  his  clinging  love  of  lus  friends,  and  a  spiritual  ^^an  ten  years  ago  sat  upon  the  seats  now  filled 

eration.  when  he  blessed  the  Lord  before  the  congrega-  statesmanship  by  making  such  an  appeal  as  trust  which  was  kindled  in  secret  and  was  sa-  students,  and  whose  memories  brought 

The  history  of  this  movement  for  the  revision  tion  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11),  and  may  have  been  would  have  commanded  the  attention  and  credly  kept  burning.  him  into  the  liveliest  sympathy  with  his  hearers, 

of  our  common  version  pf  the  Scriptures  is  fa-  used  by  the  Jews  at  other  times  as  a  fit  conclu-  sympathy  of  the  Liberals,  disarmed  opposi-  His  text  was  Mark  viii.  36,  ‘‘  For  what  shall  it 

miliar  to  our  readers,  but  it  may  be  well  to  re-  sion  of  the  solemn  service  of  prayer.  It  is  tion,  and  gained  for  Ireland  all  the  people  fiiifyixi;  MiM'uruNF  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 

fresh  their  minds  on  a  few  points,  now  that  the  therefore  a  bit  of  the  old  Jewish  ritual,  contin-  could  reasonably  ask  at  one  time.  He  could  "  ...  "  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  ”  In  closing  he  alluded 

result  of  this  long  labor  is  about  to  appear.  It  ucd  perhaps  in  the  apostolic  age,  or  revived  have  taken  advantage  of  the  divisions  in  the  ^  Politicians  bound  for  Mentor.  ^ke  deep  impression  made  on  his  own  mind 

has  been  stated  very  carefully  from  the  first  several  centuries  later,  and  engrafted  on  the  Ministry  to  gain  a  powerful  English  following,  Cincinnati  contemporary.  The  Herald  and  on  that  of  a  classmate,  by  a  sermon  of  Dr. 

that  there  was  not  to  be  a  new  “translation”  Prayer  of  our  Lord,  perhaps  as  a  response  in  and  holding  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Presbyter,  came  to  us  last  Aveek  printed  pTpson  preached  in  the  College  chapel  on  the 

of  the  Bible,  nor  a  new  “version,”  but  only  a  public  worship— just  as  the  Churches  which  Liberals  and  Tories,  he  could  have  dictated  a  upon  its  usual  sleazy  paper,  but  Avith  its  edito-  text  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
revision  of  King  James’s  A’ersion.  That  A’er-  use  a  form  of  prayer  repeat  the  Gloria  Patri —  conserAatiAc  policy  of  relief  for  his  people.  He  columns  enriched  by  an  intervicAv  of  the  jjig  righteousness,”  the  burden  of  which  was 

sion,  which  is  the  one  familiar  to  us  and  to  “Glory  be  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  did  neither.  Unfortunately  for  Ireland  his  senior  editor  Avith  the  President-  that  all  culture  is  worthless  Avhich  is  not  con- 

the  whole  English-speaking  world,  is  of  price-  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Itis,  without  doubt,  an  inter-  course  Avas  so  extreme  and  his  demands  ap-  Gen.  Garfield.  Arrived  at  Mentor  at  secrated  to  the  service  of  Christ.  The  religious 

less  value.  It  Avas  not  indeed  the  first  English  polation  injected  into  the  sacred  text,  to  make  peared  so  exorbitant  that  even  the  Liberals  ^  Monday,  our  editor  and  a  clerical  condition  of  the  College  is  hopeful,  and  much 

version,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third.  Wyc-  the  prayer  complete.  Surely  there  can  be  no  Avho  AA'ere  disiiosed  to  second  his  efforts  AA’crc  partook  of  a  good  dinner  at  the  hotel  earnest  Avork  is  being  done  in  a  quiet  AA’ay. 

liffe’s  and  Tyndall’s,  and  some  half  a  dozen  want  of  rev’erence  in  omitting  what,  however  repulsed,  and  the  Tories  were  actually  scared  listened  Avith  evident  gratification  to  the  - 

others,  had  preceded  it.  But  it  was  a  A’ast  im-  excellent,  is  only  of  human  origin.  If  there  be  into  the  support  of  the  Ministry  they  had  con-  s  description  of  the  General’s  church-  n  consequence  o  e  re  irement  of  Dr. 

provement  upon  them  all.  It  was  prepared  sacrilege  an j Avhere,  it  is  in  attempting  to  add  demned.  In  demanding  everything  he  has  going  habits.  The  editor  haA’ing  touched  the  *'!*’*^  ^ 

by  a  cori)8  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  to  the  words  of  our  DiA’iue  Teacher  and  Lord,  made  it  impossible  to  get  anything,  and  has  crucial  point  in  the  business  b>  an  interroga-  o*"*  "  i  iic  e  las  een  so  ong  c^nec  e  , 

the  time,  who  spent  scAen  years  upon  this  re-  As  we  look  at  the  several  petitions  aab  observe  opened  the  AAay  for  new  troubles  and  crimes.  Avhether  these  habits  were  “regu-  ernpoiariy  suppled  y  Professor 

ligious  labor.  The  work  is  a  monument  of  one  AA’hich  has  recehed  a  new  force  by  the  ad-  For  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the^rish  the  landlord  was  able  to  giA’e  the  desired  psono  e  u  uin  leo  ogica  t  emmary— a 

their  wisdom  and  judgment,  as  well  as  learn-  dition  of  a  single  AA’ord.  “  Forghe  us  our  tres-  people  will  imagine  that  they  will  peaceably  as  will  be  seen  Oyes,  he  said,  preac  er  w  lose  a  i  i  y  is  we  roug 

ing.  Even  considered  merely  in  its  literary  passes  as  we  forgiA’e  those  Avho  trespass  against  acquiesce  in  measures  of  coercion  noAv  that  Last  Sunday  ho  had  more  peo- 

aspect,  it  ranks  far  beyond  the  best  old  Eng-  us  ”  reads  “  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  their  blood  is  up  and  their  passions  are  in-  than  could  get  into  his  sleighs,  and  so,  in-  ^ig  ^  a  c  ,  m  ® 

lish  authors  in  showing  the  wondrous  flexi-  //rtue  forgiven  those  who  tresiiass  against  us.”  flamed  Avith  visions  of  independence.  It  is  to  ^tead  of  using  them,  he  put  the  body  of  his  or  some  s  e  pu  pi  o  r.  as  mgs. 

bility  and  power  of  the  old  Saxon  tongue.  Here  is  a  new  shade  of  meaning,  and  an  im-  be  unspeakably  regretted  that  the  interests  of  ftirm-Avagon  on  a  rough  farm-sled  and  piled  ®  ygoo^  as  preac  er  and  profe^or. 

Multiplied  by  the  art  of  printing  by  tens  of  portantone.  We  are  not  to  come  to  God,  pro-  a  Avronged  and  suffering  people  haA’e  been  so  among  the  rest^and  came  to  e  is  oing  excellent  work  in  his  new  sphere 

thousands,  and  in  these  latter  days  by  millions,  fessing  charity  and  forgiveness;  that  Ave  if  (//for-  badly  managed.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  gained  a  ...  ^  V*  , 


first  learned  to  read  the  Bible.  Here  is  the  life  must  be  inviolate,  crimes  must  be  banished,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  a  series  of  papers  on  the  more  honored  in  all  the  East. 


to  a  friend  so  honored  and  so  beloved. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed 


list  Avhich  Avas  kindled  in  secret  and  was  sa-  students,  and  whose  memories  brought 

edly  kept  burning.  into  the  liA’eliest  sympathy  Avith  his  hearers. 

HlS  tCXt  WaS  Mark  Vfii.  36,  “  For  What  Shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  Avorld 
KiiiFY  ixi;  MiM.ui'UNL.  , ,,  closing  he  alluded 

A  Hint  to  Politicians  bound  for  Mentor.  j-q  ^ke  deep  impression  made  on  his  own  mind 

Our  Cincinnati  contemporary.  The  Herald  and  on  that  of  a  classmate,  by  a  sermon  of  Dr. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Smith  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  Monthly  Record  of  mis¬ 
sionary  operations,  seems  to  think  that  the 
subject  of  missions.  Home  and  Foreign,  failed 
to  receive  sufficient  attention  at  the  late  Pres¬ 
byterian  Council  at  Philadelphia.  His  conclu¬ 
sion  on  the  subject  is  worthy  of  deference,  and 
yet,  recently,  with  the  volume  of  proceedings 
in  hand  we  had  come  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 
It  is,  after  all,  quality  and  not  quantity  that 
tells.  Dr,  Ganse’s  paper  on  the  Sabbath  and 
Dr.  Hitchcock’s  on  another  subject  are  not  in¬ 
complete  discussions  of  the  topics  of  which 
they  treat,  and  yet  their  brevity  is  notable. 
Dr.  Smith,  we  notice,  places  the  address  of  Dr. 
Paxton  at  the  head  of  all  the  addresses  on  For^ 
eign  Missions  by  home  ministers  that  he  ever 
heard.  _ 

The  evangelical  churches  of  Boston  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  own,  if  we  may  trust  what  seem  to  be 
reliable  data.  An  article  in  the  Congregation- 
alist  shows  that  the  number  of  such  church 
members  in  what  is  now  called  Old  Boston  is 
not  less  noAV,  as  compared  with  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation,  than  thirty  years  ago,  while  within  the 
present  city  limits  there  has  been  a  positive  in¬ 
crease.  At  the  same  time,  35  per  cent,  of  the 
population  within  the  old  city  limits,  and  27  per 
cent,  within  the  present  city  limits,  are  foreign 
born.  _ 

Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  one  of  the  editors  of  the- 
Presbyterian  Council  volume,  has  evidently 
not  been  so  greatly  disturbed  and  scandalized, 
as  some  others  by  the  fact  that  the  late  Phila¬ 
delphia  Council  observed  no  special  commu¬ 
nion  season  during  its  sessions.  He  observer 
in  the  last  Journal :  Dr.  Briggs,  in  his  Presby¬ 
terian  Review  notice  of  the  Council,  says,  point¬ 
edly  and  properly,  that  “We  do  not  see  the 
propriety  of  the  observance  of  this  sacrament 
in  ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  is  not  the  historic 
or  now  prevailing  custom  of  the  bodies  that 
compose  the  Alliance.  The  sacramental  ser¬ 
vice  belongs  to  the  worship  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  implies  the  exercise  of  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  church  session.” 

President  North  of  Hamilton  College  resign¬ 
ed  his  office  in  1857,  since  which  he  with  his 
wife  have  been  living  in  a  beautiful  but  seclud¬ 
ed  rural  home  a  few  rods  north  of  the  College 
grounds.  After  a  brief  period  of  decline,  the 
aged  wife  was  removed  by  death,  and  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  College  cemetery  on  th^26th  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  services  were  performed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  BroAvn,  and  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
Avith  many  relatives  and  friends,  including  thn 
wife  of  Professor  Brandt  of  Johns-Hopkins  , 
University,  were  present. 

The  venerable  Charles  Durfee,  who  is  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  in  this  city,  died 
at  Roosevelt  Hospital  on  Monday,  the  last  day 
of  January.  He  followed,  with  only  an  interval 
of  a  few  days,  his  friend  of  many  years,  Apollos 
E.  Wetmore. _ 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  consequence  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  depression,  has  given  his  tenants  25  per  cent, 
remission  on  their  yearly  rental. 


landlord’s  description  of  the  General’s  church-  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Dr. 

going  habits.  The  editor  having  touched  the  Campbell  from  the  Central  Church  of  Roches- 
crucial  point  in  the  business  by  an  interroga-  t®*"*  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  connected, 


lish  authors  in  showing  the  wondrous  flexi-  //rtue  forgiven  those  who  trespass  against  us.” 
bility  and  power  of  the  old  Saxon  tongue.  Here  is  a  new  shade  of  meaning,  and  an  im- 
Multiplied  by  the  art  of  printing  by  tens  of  portant  one.  We  are  not  to  come  to  God,  pro¬ 
thousands,  and  in  these  latter  days  by  millions,  fessing  charity  and  forgh  eness ;  that  Ave  tciU  for- 


it  has  contributed  to  fix  the  use  of  the  English  gh’e  our  injurers  some  time  or  other ;  but  our  great  victory,  but  it  has  been  partly  through 


language,  as  well  as  to  carry  the  blessed  truth  forgiveness  of  others  must  precede  God’s  for- 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  English-speaking  nations  giv’eness  of  us.  We  must  come  with  hearts 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  cleansed  from  all  hatred  and  malice  even  to- 


the  incompetency  of  his  opponents. 

He  will  now  have  an  incomparable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  what  no  English  statesman  has  ever 


But  time,  which  changes  all  things,  has  im-  AA  ards  our  enemies,  and  then  we  may  ask  God  yet  fairly  attempted— by  gh’ing  Ireland  justice,  no  means  that  of  mere  politicians.  And  extension  of  time  for  recitation  ovei  the  usual 


paired— very  slightly,  perhaps,  but  really— the  to  forgive  us  as  we  have  forgiven  them 


The  condition  of  that  island  after  seven  hun-  liere  is  the  reason  for  this  more  than  pass- 


hour.  A  close  test  this  of  the  interest  he  in¬ 
perfectness  of  our  English  Bible ;  not  that  the  Whatever  criticisms  maybe  made  upon  the  dred  years  of  English  domination  is  a  terrible  ing  reference  to  it.  Our  great  men  and  states-  spires  and  the  success  he  is  gaining. 

Word  of  God  itself  is  or  can  be  impaired,  for  changes  in  the  revised  A’ersion,  the  effect  will  arraignmentof  England’s  civilization  and  char-  so-called  are  visiting  Mentor  in  large  Those  of  our  readers  who  attended  the  ses- 

that  remains  as  immutable  as  its  Author,  but  undoubtedly  be  to  stimulate  the  study  of  the  acter.  But  for  the  money  sent  home  by  Irish  numbers  (as  Ave  write.  Gov.  Cornell  and  our  Presbyterian  Council  at  Phil- 

our  knowledge  of  it  maybe  dimmed,  so  that  we  New  Testament.  Mere  curiosity  will  lead  thou-  laborers  and  servant-girls  in  this  country  dur-  ncAv  Senator,  Mr.  Platt,  are  there),  and  we  hold  gdelphia,  will  hear  with  regret  that  “Horti- 
do  not  take  in  fully  the  light  which  it  gives,  sands  to  go  through  the  GosiacIs  and  Epistles,  ing  the  last  six  months  thousands  of  Irish  ten-  "I’  ®nipliasize  this  interview  of  Dr.  Mon-  cg^ural  Hall,”  on  Broad  street,  where  most  of 
In  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  English  language  to  compare  the  old  reading  with  the  new,  and  ants  would  be  homeless  and  shelterless  to-day.  ^^®  President  as  a  model  for  meetings  were  held,  was  destroyed  by  fire 

itself  has  changed,  so  that  words  have  lost  wherever  they  see  a  change,  however  slight,  With  land  enough  to  support  three  millions  them.^  Let  them  not  any  longer  venture  to  Monday  last.  As  the  building  was  in  con- 
their  ancient  meaning,  and  been  changed  into  they  will  be  led  to  ask  the  reason  of  it,  and  more  people  than  Ireland  now  has,  a  hundred  “^^®  ®o“ing  man  ”  Avith  appeals  for  of-  ^  public  hall,  it  is  probable  that 

another,  and  sometimes  into  one  exactly  the  Avhat  new  impression  it  gives  of  the  sense  of  thousand  of  her  people  are  only  one  remove  common-places  of  party  vestige  of  the  ever-meniorable  use  to  which 

opposite  of  the  former.  In  other  cases  (and  the  Divine  original.  Thus  will  the  minds  of  from  starvation.  It  is  useless  to  charge  the  management.  ^  These  themes  were  fresh  m  jjepj^giker  last  had  been  left  in  it 

these  are  much  more  numerous),  while  the  devout  readers  be  enriched  more  and  more  by  condition  of  that  island  upon  its  unfortunate  Jackson’s  day,  but  are  now  very  stale  consumed.  It  seems  a  pity  to  haA’e  a 

sense  of  the  original  is  not  given  erroneously,  new  discoveries  of  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  people  without  regard  to  the  conditions  in  unprofitable.  consecrated  by  so  many  pleasant  and 

it  is  given  imperfectly,  by  the  dim  and  vague  Word,  until  it  maybe  said,  with  some  degree  which  they  have  been  placed.  For  eighty  years  Freshly  impressed  Avith  Gen.  Garfield’s  love  pj-eejogg  recollections,  and  whose  walls  had 

apprehension  of  the  force  of  words  which  have  of  truth,  that  in  their  minds,  as  well  as  in  their  Irish  immigrants  have  come  to  America,  and  edifying  and  high  discourse,  our  interview-  symbolism  loved  by  many  a  martyr 

some  lAcculiar  associations  that  gh’e  them  a  hearts,  they  are  “filled  with  all  the  fulness  in  the  second  generation  (under  our  free  insti-  er  was  not  long  in  dismissing  the  mere  com-  gnj  reformer,  given  over  to  meaner  spectacles 

special  and  very  imiAortant  meaning.  of  God.”  tutions  and  educated  in  our  common  schools)  Pjiroents  of  the  day’ with  the  obserA  ation  that  _gmj  ^kis  is  now  no  longer  possible.  Thus 

Not  only  do  these  imperfections  in  our  com-  To  the  learned  revisers  who  have  wrought  are  for  the  most  part  thrifty,  industrious,  and  nomination  at  Chicago  and  subsequent  consolation  Ave  snatch  from  a  calami- 

mon  version  suggest  the  possibility  of  improve-  with  so  much  diligence  upon  this  work,  the  law-abiding  citizens.  Some  of  our  most  re-  ®lection  could  all  be  looked  upon  and  inter-  ty  of  the  particulars  of  which  the  telegraph  has 


place,  consecrated  by  so  many  pleasant  and 
precious  recollections,  and  Avhose  walls  had 
borne  the  symbolism  loA’ed  by  many  a  martyr 


that  scholars  have  far  richer  materials  for  sation.  And  y’ct  they  would  be  the  last  to  jmd  starving  in  Ireland  it  must  be  A’crA’  laraelv  iioine  his  point . 

_ 1 _ s  1_1 _ _ P _ _ _ _ ip  _  .  J  h  J  «  s„«h  n  faclinip 


making  a  perfect  English  Bible.  Within  the  speak  of  their  labor  as  one  of  sacrifice  or  self-  England’s  fault.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  preeminent-  “Suefi  a 

loaf  fVkixfxr  YTCkaxa  fVia  rkxinririal  f^xf  ifctcklf  V>nc  Tf  Vioa  Koon  ifo  j-wsm  rrxoof  xoxvnx/l  Tyy  i _ _  _ •_j.» _  .a...a. _ _  -wa.  •.  a  ^  i  prOVl  C11C0 


Such  a  feeliuR  is  natural ;  but  a  superintending 
vidence  over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  produedng 


It  is  alAvays  gratifying  Avhen  a  constant  read- 


last  thirty  years  the  original  text  itself  has  denial.  It  has  been  its  own  great  reward.  In  ly  g  Christian  statesman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  preat  general  results,  is  certainly  employed  in  produe-  ®r  grows  into  a  faithful  friend,  and  hence  the 

been  ascertained  with  a  degree  of  thorough-  association  Avith  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  tliat  he  will  signalize  his  Ministry  by  doin<'  smaller  things  that  make  up  the  whole.  We  be-  pleasure  of  receiving  frequently  messages  like 

ness  which  was  quite  unknown  to  the  trans-  tAvo  countries,  engaged  in  the  study  of  God’s  for  Ireland  wha't  no  other  English  Prime  Min-  corrupXn 3  vice  this  which  comes  from  the  interior  of  Illinois: 

laters  of  King  James’s  time.  Old  manuscripts  Word,  they  have  had  their  OAvn  minds  and  ister  has  eA’er  dreamed  of  undertaking.  that  there  Is  a  providence  overruling  whatever  contri-  “  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  letters,  editorials, 

have  been  brought  to  light.  Perhaps  the  hearts  enriched  la  „  r„..+ .  . . 


These  seasons  they  look 


most  remarkable  discovery  of  all  Avas  in  a  back  upon  as  the  most  precious  of  their  liA’es. 
conv^ent  on  Mount  Sinai.  They  have  been  col-  We  cannot  close  without  recognizing  the  spe- 
lated  with  the  utmost  care ;  so  that  as  the  re-  cial  obligations  to  Dr.  Schaff,  who  organized 
suit,  the  original  Greek  text  has  been  ascer-  the  American  Committee,  and  who  has  been  in- 


PKOF.  KOBKRTNON  SMITH. 

The  case  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  receiA’ed  recent 


tained  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  quite  defatigable  in  carrying  forward  its  great  work,  notice  from  several  quarters.  A  large  body  of 


lieve,  moreover,  that  notwithsUnding  there  is  so  much  ^kich  comes  from  the  interior  of  Illinois : 
corruption  and  vice,  tho  world  is  getting  better,  and  ^  ^ 

that  there  is  a  providence  overruling  whatever  contri-  “I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  letters,  editorials, 
butos  to  tho  end.  Our  country  is  a  large  part  of  the  gg(j  pen-and-ink  sketclies  which  appear  from  time 
globe,  and  especially  pf  its  civilization.  It  there  is  a  ,  “  .  ,  , 

providence  in  tho  affairs  of  earth,  it  is  not  presumptu-  time  in  The  Evanoelist  over  t^e  signature  of 
ous  to  note  it  in  your  case.”  H.  M.  F.  ‘The  Sunrise  Prayer-meeting,’  ‘Two 

O  all-preparing  providence  diA’inel  Days  in  a  Sick  Room,’  ‘Over  fhe  SnoAV  and  Under 

In  Thy  largo  book  AA’hat  secrets  are  enroll'd !  ..it.  ,i  *  * _ 

What  sundry  helps  doth  Thy  great  power  assign,  the  Snow,  and  Among  the  Snow-drifts,  are  among 

To  prop  the  course  which  Thou  intend’st  to  hold  ?  the  treasures  of  my  scrapbook.  Give  us  more  of 
What  morUl  sense  is  able  to  define  ..  ..  -.y  *1^0  q#  dj. 

Tliy  mysteries.  Thy  counsels  manifold  ?  the  like  as  often  as  j  ou  can.  aa  e  ncA  ei  tire  01  xir. 

It  is  Thy  wisdom  strangely  th.at  extends  Cuyler’s  pointed  and  spiritual  articles,  and  ‘Am- 

Obsuure  proceedings  to  apparent  cuds.  brose  ’  is  always  interesting.  Tho  article  on  George 

We  give  the  Aveighty  words  of  our  Cincinnati  by  Mrs.  Field,  is  the  finest  sketch  of  tho 


marvellous.  The  better  knowledge  of  the  ge-  This  is  one  of  many  services  which  this  emi-  Elders,  a  hundred  or  more,  have  held  tA\’0  Thy  nwstorios^^hy  counsels  manffold  ?  tho  like  as  often  as  you  can.  We  ncAer  tire  of  Dr. 

ography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  man-  nent  scholar  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  sa-  meetings  in  Edinburgh ;  the  first  Dec.  10th,  and  It  is  'Thy  wisdom  strangely  th.at  extends  Cuyler’s  pointed  and  spiritual  articles,  and  ‘Am- 

ners  and  customs  of  the  time,  has  thrown  light  cred  learning,  and  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  last  Jan.  7th,  and  at  both  the  sentiment  Obscure  proceedings  to  apparent  ends.  brose’ is  always  interesting.  Tho  article  on  George 

.  on  many  a  difficult  passage.  The  result  of  all  that  Bible  which  is  the  possession  of  all  Chris-  of  opposition  to  a  further  agitation  of  the  heresy  e  give  t  le  Aveight  j  AAords  of  our  Cmeinna  1  by  Mrs.  Field,  is  the  finest  sketch  of  tho 

this  has  not  been  to  impair  our  impression  of  tendom.  For  this  he  has  had  many  qualifica-  fiuestion  was  very  decided.  At  the  Dunferm-  ^^8®  m  full,  and  the  lines  from  Drayton  w  iie  i  gj.pgt  authoress  wo  have  seen  as  yet.” 

the  integrity  of  the  Scriptures  as  we  had  them  tions.  SavIss  by  birth,  German  by  education,  line  Presbytery  (Jan.  10th)  a  motion  looking  in  o  expand  and  clarify  their  meaning,  aai  x>  \  1  •  v,  k 

before.  We  find  no  new  doctrine,  no  new  com-  and  American  by  adoption,  he  unites  in  his  the  same  direction  was  discussed,  but  its  trans-  the  hope  that  they  will  be  read  and  weighed  Lafayette  College  (at  ^ston  Pa.^  which  has 

mandment ;  but  we  do  find  side-lights  thrown  composition  elements  derived  from  all  these  “fission  to  the  Assembly  was  finally  negatived,  by  all  our  needy  waiting,  expectant  Republ,-  never  (we  are  assured)  had  the  fortune  to  re- 

upon  a  thousand  points,  which  reveal  new  sources,  which  make  a  combination  that  is  6  to  4.  Prof.  Smith’s  own  Presbytery  (Aber-  ®an  politicians.  Indeed  they  will  do  well  to  ceive  a  legacy  from  a  dece^ed  friend,  has  just 


American  deen)  bad  the  matter  up  on  the  same  date,  and  ®dp  them  out  and  paste  them  carefully  in  their  been  remembered  to  the  handsome  amount  of 
‘estimable  e^^ter  a  pretty  full  interchange  of  views,  the  fol-  hats  before  visiting  Mentor,  as  at  once  an  in-,  $40,000,  given  by  John  I.  Blair  for  the  endow- 


shades  of  meaning,  and  give  a  richer  and  full-  very  rare.  Half  German  and  half  American,  aeen)  naa  tne  matter  up  on  tne  same  date,  and  -‘v  uu.  auu  .uuui  uaxuxun,  u*  uuuxx  xuxucxxx^uxu^  ^  xxx. 

er  significance  to  the  Divine  Word.  and  all  Christian,  he  has  done  an  inestimable  after  a  pretty  full  interchange  of  views,  the  fol-  hats  before  visiting  Mentor,  as  at  once  an  in-,  $40,000  given  by  John  I  Blair  for  the  endow- 

It  was  in  view  of  this  that  the  work  was  im-  service  to  the  two  great  i>eoples  with  which  he  lowing  overture,  moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doak  troduction  and  guide  to  conversation.  ment  of  the  Presidential  chair-at  present  so 

dertaken  ten  years  ago — first  in  England,  by  claims  kindred,  in  the  intercourse  Avhich  he  of  Trinity,  Aberdeen,  Avas  sent  up  by  a  majority  Avell  filled  j  h)r.  a  e  . 

a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Convocation  of  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  ®°e  5  ^he  vote  standing  thirteen  ministers  A  grkat  M’ORK  of  art.  Some  statements  relative  to  the  Presbyteri- 

Canterbury  of  the  most  learned  scholars  in  the  between  the  best  men  belonging  to  both— an  J  seventeen  elders  for,  to  eighteen  ministers  The  Appletons,  who  are  always  projecting  gg  Historical  Society,  now  in  its  new  building. 

United  Kingdom.  A  year  or  two  later  the  intercourse  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  eleven  elders  in  the  negative.  It  thus  goes  ggd  doing  great  things  in  the  world  of  books,  i2’29  Race  street,  Philadelphia,  and  'also  the 

American  Committee  was  formed,  and  the  two  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  is  now  made  still  t®  the  next  Free  Assembly  by  the  narrow  ma-  kave  just  begun  a  new  undertaking,  which  bffis  by-laAvs  which  have  been  adopted  for  jts  prop- 
Committees  have  worked  together  in  perfect  closer  by  this  Revision  of  the  Scriptures.  Such  jor*ty  of  one :  fgjj.  eclipse  Avhat  they  have  done  before.  Our  er  management,  will  be  found  under  the  head 


eduction  and  guide  to  conversation.  ment  of  the  Presidential  chair— at  present  so 

I  '  I  Avell  filled  by  Dr.  Cattell. 

A  GRKAT  M’ORK  OF  ART.  Some  statements  relative  to  the  Presbyteri- 

The  Appletons,  who  are  always  projecting  gg  Historical  Society,  now  in  its  new  building. 


Committees  have  worked  together  in  perfect  closer  by  this  Revision  of  the  Scriptures.  Such  jor^ty  of  one : 


harmony.  They  have  been  divided  both  in  coSperation  in  good  works  is  of  itself  an  in  vis-  wnereas,  ay  tne  laws  ana  constitution  or  tne  Free 
England  and  in  this  country  into  twoCompa-  ible  butpoAverful  bond,  which  binds  different  Ch’irch,  every  offlee-bearer  who  is  accused  of  propa- 
niAB—xxno  tnUnxT  the  OlH  nnH  nthAr  thA  PhiirAhAa  nnrl  rliffArAnt  nntinna  Y  At  nr.  on  a  Katmg  unsound  doctrine  has  a  right  to  be  tried,  by  the 


AVhereas.by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Free  readers  will  remember  the  immense  success  of  of  “Notices.” 

PICTURESQUE  Amebic-V,  which  wus  followed  by  ^  ^  , 


mes^ne  taking  the  Old  and  the  other  the  Churches  and  different  nations  Yet  no  one  authorized  Standards  of  the  Church,  before  the  ordinary  Europe.  To  these  they  now  pro-  tfgig^^to  Jeefin^tL  p^^^^ 

New  Testament.  It  is  the  latter  only  which  speaks  more  modestly  of  his  part  in  these  la-  courts,  and  according  to  the  form  of  process;  where.2  P®se  to  add  Picturesque  Palestine.  Like  the  ®e®n  ®®“^ramea  w 

has  now  completed  its  work.  For  the  former  bors.  When  it  is  suggested  that  the  names  of  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  at  an  ia /,«»c  ^or«i®r  works,  it  is  to  be  issued  iu  numbers.  xu® 

we  must  wait  yet  two  or  three  years  longer.  those  who  took  part  in  the  Revision  will  be  im-  effectum  meeting,  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  27Ui  of  some  half  a  dozen  of  which  have  already  ap-  American  xraci  oocieiy,  on  a,eeuuut  ox  xxxo 

The  ReA’ised  New  Testament  will  soon  be  mortal,  he  answers,  “That  is  of  little  conse-  October,  instmetsd  Prof.  w.  B.  Smith  to  abstain  from  peared,  and  give  promise  of  extraordinary  ex-  ^  spiritual  aw^emng  in  nis  enuren 

laid  before  our  readers,  who  of  course  look  for  quence.  Of  the  forty -seven  translators  of  King  teaching  his  class  for  the  current  session,  without  try-  cellence.  In  the  preparation  for  this  work,  the  which  began  with  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  still 

it  Avith  the  greatest  eagerness.  As  a  slight  James’s  version,  we  remember  scarcely  a  sin-  lag  his  opinions  by  the  Confession  of  Faith,  without  publishers  sent  a  couple  of  artists  to  Palestine  continues.  - 

foretaste,  we  give  elsewhere  some  forty  or  gle  name.  They  did  their  work,  and  passed  reference  to  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  is  a  member,  tg  make  the  drawings  on  the  spot.  The  art  The  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva,  Rev. 

more  of  the  changes  made,  as  illustrations  of  away,  and  are  forgotten.  But  their  work  re-  and  without  reference  to  the  form  of  process;  whereas  w’ork  alone  will  cost  oA’er  $250,000.  This  seems  J.  w!  Jacks,  has  published  the  “Standing 

the  work  done  by  the  Revisers.  In  looking  mains,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  ^ordi^rVpi^b^rfeT  o^lT  T  enormous  sura  tojiut  into  pictures;  but  it  is  Rules  ”  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva  in  pamphlet 

them  over,  the  first  impression  with  many  will  half  it  has  been  the  priceless  possession  of  all  Church  by  kirk-seLlons,  ^b^r^erprov^LiiU  Sto-  world,  as  in  other  kinds  of  busi-  form,  and  added  those  for  judicatories  adopted 

be  one  of  disappointment.  Some  may  find  the  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  So  we  shall  ods,  and  General  Assemblies,  which  ail  offlee-bear^  ness,  that  the  greatest  successes  are  gained  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1871,  in  an  appendix. 

changes  much  less  than  they  had  expected,  pass  away,  and  our  names  will  be  forgotten.  ufm^^ot^their*” owe^”^  *d****h*^’  ******  ***"  enterprise,  and  by  what  seems  like  - 

and  feel  that  such  slight  verbal  alterations  But  what  matters  it  ?  The  work  will  remain,  course  of  procaiureV  furth^r'fltt^  to  Introdi^co^  daring.  Of  course  enterprise  must  be  governed  MajorWhittle.oneofourwellknownjVmer- 

were  haj:Aily  worth  all  this  labor.  But  a  closer  and  be  the  inheritance  of  generations  that  fusion  into  toe  Church  and  to  make  the  settlement  of  by  judgment  and  nice  calculation.  Mere  rash  ican  Evangelists,  began  meetings  in  Edinburgh 

inspection  will  disclose,  if  no  great  changes,  shall  come  after  us,  and  may  help  to  lead  them  §™eby  humbly  overtur^*  by*t^PresVfe**^'of ’Aber^  ventures  will  end  only  in  failure.  But  with  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall  the  second 

yet  a  large  number  of  small  ones.  And  in  in-  into  that  knowledge  which  is  better  than  all  deen  to  the  venerable  toe  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  wise  heads  to  plan  beforehand,  and  to  “  or-  week  of  January.  They  were  well  attended, 

teriR’eting  the  Word  of  God,  slight  changes  fame,  or  all  earthly  wisdom— the  knowledge  of  Uon.'ind  t^toke  such  ^ps*^  KicfecumstancliTe  ga^i^e  success,”  the  result  is  not  doubtful,  and  considerable  numbers  tarried  at  the  close 

are  someHmes  important :  for  often  the  use  of  a  the  blessed  Word  of  God.”  needful.  With  a  strong  ship  and  powerful  engines,  one  for  inquiry. 


it  full,  himself  among  the  rest^  and  came  to  He  is  doing  excellent  work  in  his  new  sphere 
church.”  at  Allburn.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  has  the 

Thanking  our  Avell-fed  brethren  for  eliciting  faculty  of  begetting  enthusiasm  for  study 
so  exemplary  a  fact  and  making  it  knoAvn  to  among  his  pupils,  and  we  hear  that  it  was 
the  world,  we  presently  find  them  Avithin  doors  <>®ly  a  little  Avhile  after  the  opening  of  the 
at  Gen.  Garfield’s.  And  here  their  discourse  term  that  all  his  classes  made  request  for  an 


“.1  MON14TER  CORPOK.4TION  !  ” 

Such  will  be  the  exclamation  of  all  who  read 
the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  printed  on  the  next  page. 
But  though  a  monster,  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
huge  and  seemingly  almost  unmanageable  In¬ 
stitution,  it  is  not  necessarily  monsfrons.  While 
the  accumulation  of  such  a  vast  capital  involves 
a  great  power,  we  trust  it  is  power  for  good  and 
not  for  evil;  that,  instead  of  doing  injury,  it 
stretches  its  broad  hand  of  protection  over 
tens  of  thousands  of  families,  dispensing  to 
widows  and  orphans  the  means  of  support 
when  their  natural  protectors  are  gone.  Sure¬ 
ly  this  is  not  a  monster  that  anybody  need  to 
be  afraid  of. 

OUR  NEW  SENATOR. 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  Jan.  34, 1881. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  I  noticed  in  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  of  Jan.  20th  that  Mr.  T.  C.  Platt,  the  newly- 
elected  United  States  Senator  of  this  State,  was 
born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  &c.  The  time 
is,  no  doubt,  correct;  but  the  place — please 
take  out  the  “s,”  and  then  it  will  be  all  right, 
as  we  here,  in  this  quiet  village,  claim  the 
honor  of  having  had  Mr.  Piatt  born  among 
us,  and  he  also  grew  up  here ;  and  we,  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  like  to  have  you,  in  your  good 
paper,  give  Oswego  the  credit  for  so  worthy  a 
son  of  a  worthy  line— Deacon  William  Platt 
(long  since  passed  on,)  of  our  good  old  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  having  been  the  worthy  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  neAV  Senator.  We  think  the  State 
could  not  have  done  better.  T.  I.  C. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  for  setting  us 
right  as  to  the  place  of  Mr.  Platt’s  birth.  It 
was  rather  the  blunder  of  our  types  than  of  our 
pen,  as  Ave  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  give 
Owego  a  fair  chance,  especially  when  in  danger  of 
having  the  beautiful  euphouy  of  her  name,  and 
likewise  her  proper  fame,  wrested  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  more  ambitious  city,  which  lies  to  the 
north  by  a  couple  of  counties,  and  fronts  upon 
Lake  Ontario.  As  to  Mr.  Platt,  we  expect  him  to 
do  a  great  deal  better  than  his  enemies  predict. 
We  trust  he  may  succeed  iu  fulfilling  the  highest 
expectations  of  his  friends.  It  is  something  in 
this  direction — indeed  much — that  he  comes  of  a 
good  Presbyterian  stock. — Ed.  Evan.] 

A  NOTE  PROM  PRINCETON. 

[One  of  the  Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
sends  us  the  following  note  with  reference  to  Dr.  Poor’s 
recent  communication. — Ed.  Evan.] 

No  one  would  be  more  unwilling  than  the  good 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  support 
an  argument  or  appeal  by  inaccurate  statistics. 
When  he  prepared  the  paper  which  appears  in 
The  Monthly  Record,  as  well  as  in  your  columns 
and  those  of  other  religious  papers,  I  presume 
that  he  had  imperfect  access  to,  or  understand¬ 
ing  of,  the  catalogues  of  the  seminaries  for  the 
current  year.  He  will  allow  me  to  correct  his 
representation  with  reference  to  Princeton,  in 
the  Interest  of  accuracy  simply.  The  effect  of 
the  correction  upon  his  argument  will  be  unim¬ 
portant. 

Our  catalogue  for  1879-’80  reiwrted  10  resi¬ 
dents,  103  in  the  classes;  that  for  1880-’81,  6 
residents,  etc.,  106  in  the  classes.  The  ma¬ 
triculations  in  1879-’80  to  the  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary  numbered  48;  this  year,  to  the  same 
date,  51.  By  each  test,  the  apparent  gain 
is  3.  The  number  of  students  received  from 
Columbia  this  year  is  4.  Therefore,  without 
this  accession,  the  number  in  the  classes 
would  be  1  less  than  last  year — an  unimpor¬ 
tant  difference.  What  proportion  of  the  South¬ 
ern  students  in  our  junior  class  (6)  would  have 
gone  to  Columbia,  if  that  institution  had  been 
in  more  fortunate  circumstances,  is  known 
neither  to  Dr.  Poor  nor  to  us.  The  “  apparent 
temporary  accession  ”  to  our  junior  class  is  1, 
the  average  of  our  Southern  students  for  the 
last  few  years  having  been  5  per  class.  As  the 
catalogued  number  of  our  students  from  the 
Southern  States— i.  e.,  those  south  of  the  Poto 
mac  and  Ohio— has  been  for  the  last  six  years 
16, 16, 16, 16,  9, 16,  “temporary  accessions  from 
the  South,”  at  this  one  point  in  this 
can  hardly  come  into  account  in  dealing  ^t 
the  great  problem.  C.  A.  A 

Princeton,  Jan.  36, 1881. 
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JHCnlBttVB  a»a  CT^nttHCB.  Fo„0B,A.-0nJ«..TtL”;h.  r».gn„tlo„  ot  th« 

•  *  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  of  the  First  Church  was  ac- 

NEW  YORK.  cepted.  Mr.  Hughes  has  labored  here  as  stated 

New  Yobk. — Dr.  William  M.  Paxton,  pastor  of  supply  for  n^rl}’  four  years,  and  there  has  been 
the  First  Church  in  this  city,  and  moderator  of  the  a  decided  advance  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
General  Assembly,  was  a  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania  Church  work.  This  is  ^pecially  true  m  the  do- 
for  some  time  before  he  entered  the  Seminary  at  nations  to  the  Board  of 

Princeton.  He  succeeded  Rev.  W.  W.  Phillips,  suit  largely  of  the  \V  omen  s  Auxiharj  Missionarj 
T>  nfthiaeftv  In  iRfiR  Society,  of  which  Mrs.  Hughes  has  been  president 

D.D.,  or  this  city,  in  1W.6.  organization.  The  debt  of  the  church. 

South  AMHNIA.-The  Rev.  Thwdoro  F.  Bum^  aggregating  over  $1,000,  has  been  reduced  to  $300. 
ham  WM  i^nstalled  Ph8t<^  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  passed  a  resolution  bearing  tes- 
ohurch  in  this  place  Jan.  26.  ,  timony  to  the  eaniest  Christian  labors  of  himself 

Matteawan,  moderator  of  Presbytery,  constituted  Hughes’  resignation  takes  effect 

the  ^toral  relation.  Other  nuulstere  taking  ^  jj  remove  with  his  family  to 

part  in  the  services  were  Messrs.  Erpin  C.  Hull  of  Wavne,  Ind.,  their  former  home.  Never  be- 

Ellsworth,  Conn. :  J.  L.  Kendall,  a  fomer  fore  has"  the  church  been  loft  in  a  condition  so 

of  the  chureh;  .  p,'  harmonious  and  united.  u. 

Thomas  of  Amenia,  and  S.  N.  Hutchison  ot  Pleas-  ni  i  i  u 

ant  Plains.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Sav-  CLEVEL.\ND.-^le\  eland  has  st\tii  Prcsbj  tuiaii 
ago  of  Newburgh.  After  the  Installation  the  new  churches,  with  3,1.11  communicants.  The  city  is 
church  edifice,  just  completed,  was  dedicated  by  growing  rapidly. 

the  pastor  and  congr^ation,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cincinnati.— The  Seventh  Church  has  given  a 

Savi^e  congratulated  them  on  their  possession  of  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D., 
so  suitable  a  house  of  worship  free  from  any  debt,  of  Danville  Theological  Seipinary. 
and  on  the  hopeful  future  of  their  work.  K.  SteubenvilijE. — Rev.  Robert  White  has  been  in- 
Hudson. — An  Interesting  Anniversary. — Theven-  stalled  over  the  Old  Church.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Gil- 
erable  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hudson,  which  is  son  preached  the  sermon;  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton 
nearly  an  hundred  years  old,  is  enjoying  great  presided;  Rev.  W.  W.  McLane  delivered  the  charge 
prosperity  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  George  C.  to  the  pastor,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Beatty  the 
Yeisley,  who  is  at  once  a  most  acceptable  preach-  charge  to  the  people. 

er  and  a  beloved  pastor.  Although  it  is  but  five  Felicitv. — The  two  churches  of  this  place  unl- 

years  since  he  came  among  thei^,  he  has  made  a  ted  a  short  time  ago,  and  then  enlarged  and  beau- 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  in  the  re-  titted  one  of  the  houses  of  worship.  At  the  close 
spect  and  esteem  of  the  whole  community.  On  of  a  series  of  meetings  twenty  persons  united. 
Sunday,  Jan.  23d,  he  preached  a  sermon  reviewing  Dennison  —A  precious  work  of  grace  has  been 
the  years  of  his  ministry,  and  giving  some  rem-  .  egress  in  this  church  since tlio  Week  of  Pray- 
niscences  of  the  history  of  the  church.  The  fol-  v  wonderfully  revived 

Hudson  paper  of  encouraged,  and  fifty  persons  were  added  to 
*  mu  '  f  •  Ai  u  A.  I  ou  ....o  the  communion  of  the  clmrcli.  The  pastor.  Rev. 

The  services  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  jes-  g  g  Qjjgon  has  conducted  the  meetings  without 
terday  morning  were  of  an  unusually  interesting  themselves, 

and  impressive  character  to  the  larp  audience  as-  gen  ices  are  still  in  progress.  The  people 

sembled.  Many  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  deco-  Sabbath,  as  a  thankoffering,  the  sum 

rated  the  platform  and  the  pulpit.  The  sermon,  ^  ^  improve  the  church  and  mirsonage. 

prt^chod  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  George  C.  Yeisley,  *  • 

was  from  1  Peter  iii.  15  and  Matthew  v.  16.  It  YIICHIG.YN. 

was  largely  historical,  tracing  the  rise  and  pro-  South  Saginaw.— A  blessed  work  of  grace  has 

gress  of  Presbyterianism  from  the  days  of  the  e.\perienced  in  this  little  church,  and  thlrty- 

Reformation  to  the  present.  It  is  impossible,  in  additions  have  been  made  to  the  number, 

a  brief  analysis,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  discourse,  more  doubling  the  membership.,  The  acces- 
After  dwelling  upon  the  history  of  the  Prosbyte-  gions  were  largely  of  young  people, 
riaa  Church  in  Anierica,  the  pastor  ^id  that  near-  ev.vrt.  -  Rev.  J.  N.  Crittenden,  recently  of 
^a  century  ago  the  society  to  which  he  ministor-  Headi  ille,  Pa.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  church 


ed  was  organized,  and  united  itself  to  the  Presby-  p-vuri 
tery  of  New  Castle,  the  original  Presbytery  of  the 
Church  in  America.  During  its  existence  over  Detko 


Detroit. — The  Union  Church,  of  which  the  late 


1,600  persons  had  been  members  of  the  organi-  A.  E.  Hastings  was  pastor,  has  extended  a  unani- 
zation.  The  founders  of  two  societies  had  gone  mous  call  to  Rev.  L.  R.  Fox  of  Burlington.  N.  J. 
out  from  it,  and  its  sons  and  daughters  are  found  YIt.  Clemens. — Rev.  Clarence  Eddy  will  supply 
In  the  various  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  land —  ‘this  church  until  the  Ist  of  June, 
in  pulpit  or  in  pew.  Its  benevolences  had  reached  INDIAN  \ 

to  many  portions  of  this  country  and  the  world.  ..I  \  .  a  , 

“  During  the  five  years  of  the  present  pastorate  Indianapolis. — Rev.  C.  YI.  Livingston,  formcr- 

184  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the  fellowship  ly  of  YV’ntertown,  N.  Y.,  and  recently  of  Cincinnati, 
of  the  church,  upon  profession  of  faith  and  bj’  let-  is  supplying  the  Sixth  Church  with  a  view  to  a 
ter;  $13,742  have  been  contributed  for  missionary  permanent  settlement, 
and  benevolent  purposes  at  home  and  abroad,  and  ILLINOIS 

$51,555  have  been  raised  for  congregational  ex-  ^AHjeAGO.-The  First  Chnrch  gave  a  call  to  Rev. 

year,  the^it^  saW,  was  ®P®-  Sf.'' yI?.' B^ree^ h^as  h^eJto  SC Kli\  tL‘ 

tVm  ,d£.nd  Uds  SnrHVr  S  “hoS." 

llies,  had  been  received  into  the  church.  The  be-  fa,inn<Br>  v 

nevolent  fund  of  the  society  had  increased  its  eon-  call  elsc^hcre-e^  en  from  ( hicago  ? 

tributions  over  30  per  cent.,  and  there  had  been  a  VArANX. — The  Chicago  churches,  sa^s  1  ho  In¬ 

substantial  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  church  :  terior,  are  presently  and  prospectively  nearly  half 
$3,250  had  been  given  for  benevolent  and  mission-  vacant.  The  First,  Second,  \\  estminster,  and 
ary  purposes,  and  $6,112  raised  for  congregational  Hyde  Park  are  vacant.  The  Jefferson  Park  will 
expenses.  vacant  in  May  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Pat- 

“With  renewed  zeal  and  consecration  pastor  ton.  The  call  extend<id  to  Dr.  Kittredge  from  the 
and  people  enter  upon  another  j’ear's  service.  Arch-street  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  the  call  to 
Stimulated  and  encouraged  bj*  the  record  of  the  Hr.  Collison  will  probablj' leave  those  two  church- 
past,  they  hope  for  j’et  greater  things  in  the  fu-  vacant.  This  will  leave  seven  vacant  churches 
ture.”  cHy. 


past,  they  hope  for  j-et  greater  things  in  the  fu 
ture.” 

Chaumont. — Ylr.  Robert  Mills,  an  old  subscrib 


Dwight. — The  address  of  Rev.  Gerrit  Huyser 


er  of  The  Evangelist,  and  a  venerable  elder  in  is  changed  from  Chatsworth  to  Dwight,  Living- 
this  church,  writes  that  the  attendance  during  the  county. 

Week  of  Prayer  was  good,  and  that  the  congrega-  Belvidere. — This  large  and  important  church 
tions  each  ^bbath  are  large.  He  adds  that  the  is  being  blessed  with  a  rich  work  of  grace.  X 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  V.  D.  Shurts,  is  giving  a  course  of  number  of  conveiijioiis  is  reported,  and  all  the 
evening  lectures  on  Yloses,  “  which  show’  deep  members  are  being  awakened  to  renewed  activity 
study  and  marked  ability,  as  do  all  his  sermons.”  and  consecration.  Ylany  whose  voices  have  been 
The  people  have  just  made  the  pastor  and  his  fam-  silent  for  j’ears  are  now  heard  in  prayer,  and  the 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Cincinnati.— Last  Friday  evening  Bishop  Jag- 
gar  of  the  Episcopal  Church  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  students  and  others  in  Lane  Seminary 
Chapel. 

Colorado. — The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  made  progress  in  Colorado,  and  of  the  twenty- 
six  churches  now  in  the  jurisdiction,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  debt  resting  upon  any  of  them. 

A  New  Residence. — By  invitation  of  Ylr.  Thom¬ 
as  Hughes,  chief  of  the  extensive  English  colony 
latelj’  settled  In  Tennessee,  Dr.  Quintard,  bishop 
of  that  diocese,  will  build  an  episcopal  house  at 
Rugby,  and  luake  that  his  residence. 

Worthy  of  Notice  in  Other  Denomin.vtions. 
— Bishop  Donne,  in  his  address  to  the  Dioce.snn 
Convention  at  Albany,  recentlj’,  referred  pointedly 
to  the  trouble  experienced  by  churches  in  filling 
vacancies  made  bj’  the  removal  of  their  rectors  to 
Other  fields.  He  offered  tw'o  suggestions  on  the 
subject — one,  a  clearer  law  to  i)roto<d  rectors  from 
inconsiderate  vestries,  and  parishes  from  unwise 
and  harmful  vacancies;  and  the  other,  allowing 
the  bishop,  when  ho  receives  notice  of  a  rector’s 
resignation,  to  assent  or  dissent. 

Rev.  William  A.  Leon.uu)  has  resigned  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  has  accepted  a  call  from  St. 
John’s  Episcopal  church,  AVashington,  D.  C.  Ho 
will  preach  his  farewell  sermon  in  Brooklyn  on  the 
20th  of  this  month. 

BAPTIST. 

Brooklyn.  —  The  AVilloughby-avenuo  Baptist 
Church  has  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Ylont- 
goniery  of  Seneca  Falls,  It  is  thought  he  will  be¬ 
gin  his  labors  in  Februarj’. 

Making  tiiE  Burden  He.vvier. — Tin'  Baptists 
have  increased  the  mortgage  on  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  by  $25,0(M),  so  that  now  it  is  82iH),0(K). 

Germany. — The  Baptist  mission  in  Germany  re¬ 
ports  134  churches,  26,656  members,  1,41(7  stations, 
and  11,813  Sundaj'-school  scholars.  The  churches 
raised  $65, (MX)  last  year  for  church  purposes. 

the  late  mk.  wetmoke. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Chy  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  held  Monday,  Jan.  24,  the  follow’ing 
Minute  was  adopted : 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Wetmore,  the  New  Y’ork 
City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  has  lost  its  beloved  and 
esteemed  President,  who  has  for  fifty  years  been  untir¬ 
ing  in  his  disinterested  zeal  and  devotion  to  its  best  in¬ 
terests.  From  tlie  time  that  the  City  Tract  Society  took 
on  its  missionary  form,  in  1832,  Mr.  Wetmore  has  been 
the  recognized  leader  and  most  active  promoter  of  the 
work.  His  thorough  and  unreserved  consecration  to 
Christian  service,  and  his  generous  gifts  of  time  and 
money,  stimulated  and  encouraged  many.  Intelligent¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  Church  of  his  choice,  his  warm  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathies  broadened  out,  beyonil  denominational 
lines,  to  all  of  every  name  who  held  the  common  faith 
of  the  Gk)spel.  His  affectionate  and  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  city  missionaries,  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  endeared  him  as  a  father  to  one  and  all.  His  ac¬ 
tive  connection  with  other  religious  and  benevolent  as¬ 
sociations,  and  his  conspicuous  fidelity  to  every  trast, 
drew  to  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public  in 
an  eminent  degree.  It  was  permitted  him  to  see  the 
fruit  of  his  prayers  and  toils,  in  largo  measure,  in  the 
firm  establishment  and  prosperous  growth  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  he  originated  and  carried  forward.  Even  when 
increasing  years  might  well  have  excused  him  from 
further  active  service,  ho  allowed  no  diminution  of 
zeal,  and  continued  to  meet  every  appointment  with 
unvarying  punctuality  to  the  last,  ceasing  at  once  to 
labor  and  to  live.  His  extraordinary  devotion  to  the 
cause  ot  City  Missions  is  an  Illustrious  example  to  all, 
and  his  revered  memory  will  long  bo  cherished  by  his 
associates.  _  _ 

liliirvCasrs* 

Mudge — Geldeb — At  the  residence  of  L.  P.  Johnson, 
Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1881,  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Kel¬ 
logg,  Mr,  Edgar  R.  Mudge  of  Sullivan,  Tioga  county. 
Pa.,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Gelder  of  Seneca  Castle, 
N.  Y. 

SwANTON— Haddock— At  the  “  Sunnysido  Parson¬ 
age,”  Hokendauqua,  Lehigh  county,  Penn.,  Saturday 
aitcrnoon,  Jan.  22,  1881,  by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Little, 
George  Swanton,  formerly  of  Ryegate,  Surrey,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Haddock  of  Fcrndale,  Penn. 


ment  Fund,  and  the  income  thereof  appropriated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

8.  Priviltgf.t  of  Mfmbrrt. — All  life  and  annual  members 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  at  all  annual  and  adjourned  or 
special  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  President  of 
the  Society,  and  for  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
They  shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  Library  at  all  times, 
and  of  Introducing  strangers  therein,  and  shall  receive  a 
copy  of  all  published  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

A.  V.  C.  SCHENCK,  Cor.  Secretary. 

City  Evangellzatinn.— The  next  In  the  series  of  public 
meetings  In  the  interest  of  City  Missions,  will  be  held  In 
the  West  23d  street  Presbyterian  Church,  Sabbath  evening, 
Feb.  6,  1881,  at  7}  o’clock.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ersklne  N.  White 
and  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler  will  lake  iiart  In  the  services. 

ROSWELL  SMITH, 

L.  E.  JACKSON, 

Committee  on  Public  Meetings. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  S<-otch  Church,  on  Monday,  Feb.  7,  1881,  at 
10  o’clock  A.  M.  Sessional  Records  will  be  presented  tor 
review.  8.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Fourth  Pretbytcrlan  church,  Albany  (Dr. 
H.  Darling’s),  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  8th,  at  7  ;  30  P.  M. 

J.  N.  CROCKER,  Stated  Clerk. 


ily  a  donation  of  $113. 


backsliders  are  returning.  The  special  meetings 


Sparta.- The  venerable  and  beloved  pastor  of  have  been  held  for  five  weeks  and  are  still  contin- 
our  two  churches  in  this  town  in  Livingston  coun-  ued.  vr-Atj 

ty,  Rev.  Thomas  Aitken,  the  senior  pastor  in  the  KANSAS. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  (having  two  years’  prece-  Grainfield. — For  convenience  of  labor.  Rev. 
dence  of  Dr.  Shaw),  has  been  critlcallj’  ill  from  a  J.  A.  Hahn  has  made  Grainfield  his  headquarters, 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which,  we  are  coming  from  Buffalo  Park. 


gratified  to  learn,  he  is  now  recovering. 


Harper. — Rev.  J.  P.  Fulton,  formerly  of  the 


Utica. — ^The  West  Utica  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Redstone  Presbytery,  but  now  occupjing,  as  a 
D.  W.  Bigelow  is  pastor,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  mission  field,  the  counties  of  Harjicr  and  King- 
new  house  of  worship,  the  Hon.  Theodore  S.  Sayre  man.  Southwestern  Kansas,  has  recently  orgaiiiz- 
offering  to  pay  for  one  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  in  ed  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Danville,  a  fiourish- 
memory  of  his  father.  The  societj’  furnishes  the  ing  little  town  which  has  sprung  up  on  Ijlie  line  of 
lot.  the  Kansas  City  &  Southern  Railroad,  eight  miles 

Shobtsville. — Since  the  close  of  the  Week  of  east  of  Harper. 

Prayer,  an  interesting  work  of  grace  has  been  in  THE  TERRITORIES. 

progress  in  this  church.  It  has  been  steadily  t> n 

growing  from  year  to  year  in  numbers  and  infiu-  Madison.  The  addre^  of  Re\ .  Georfte  .  L  - 

ince,  and  is  8elf-8U8ta:ining.  The  preaching  on  clere  is  changed  from  Dell  Rapids  to  Madison, 
the  Sabbath  is  faithful.  Biblical,  and  uncompro-  4»a,iiota  lerntorj. 
mlsing.  Several  have  professed  conversion,  many  PACIFIC  COAST, 

others  are  deeply  concerned,  and  pastor  and  peo-  San  ^Prancisco. — Sixty-five  members  were  re- 

ple  are  greatly  encouraged.  j.  m.  h.  eeived  to  the  Calvary  Church  at  the  last  commun- 

Naples.— Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Millard  of  this  city  ion— sixteen  by  letters  and  forty-nine  on  profes- 
has  decided  to  accept  the  call  to  his  old  parish  at  sion.  The  pastor  held  meetings  for  inquirers  ev- 


Naples,  and  will  at  once  commence  his  work. 


ery  afternoon  except  Saturday,  when  there  was  a 


AFTON.-At  the  last  communion  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Preparation  meeting  for  the  communion  About 


Northrup,  the  acting  pastor  of  this  church,  receiv-  i  , ,  ,,  .  .  ,  t...  . 

ed  fifteen  members  Revival  meetings  were  held  Sabbath-school  and  Bible-classes. 


half  of  those  received  on  profession  arc  in  the 


through  January’. 

Keeseville. — Rev.  H.  E.  Butler,  after  pastoral 


ceeds  him. 

Abgyle. — It  is  nearly  seven  years  since  Rev. 


Paramits,  N.  j. — Burglars  tried  to  rob  Rev.  Goyn 


1st  of  May.  tfhajp’V  Chatham,  N.  Y"^. — Rev.  T.  S.  Brown  was  recently 

NEW  JERSEY.  visited  bj’  his  parishioners  and  neighbors.  They 

Presbytery  of  Newton.  —At  a  special  meeting  left  him  a  present  of  $300. 

Iheld  on  Jan.  17th  three  new  ministers  were  received  pAxmipr  j 

lind  arrangements  made  for  their  installation  over  LUiSGREGJi 

nhree  of  its  churches.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Nott,  D.D.,  Jersey  City. — The  sonjj 


Feb|’uary.  to  July  (1880)  there  had  been  no  additions  to  the 

1  PENNSYLVANIA.  church  sineq  1876.  Yluch  interest  is  expressed 

PiiLADELPHiA. — At  the  installation  of  Rev.  W.  both  temporally  and  spiritually. 

B.  Qulliss  over  the  Geneva-street  Church,  Jan.  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.,  and  his  wife,  for- 
18th,'  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  L.  M.  merly  of  the  Park-street  church  in  Boston,  and 
Colfelt;  the  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  S.  W.  more  recently  of  San  Francisco,  is  in  Brooklyn, 
Dana,  D.D.,  and  that  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  J.  YI.  on  a  visit  to"  his  brother,  Ylr.  David  YI.  Stone, 


Crowell,  D.D. 


BEFORYIED  CHURCH. 
Pbattsville,  N.  Y. — Rev.  N.  F.  Nickerson  of 


labors  of  sixteen  years,  leaves  this  church  and  re-  Ylalden  has  received  a  call  to  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
moves  to  Jacksonville,  Ill.  Rev.  L.  H.  Elliot  sue-  church  of  this  village,  and  will  begin  his.  labors 


George  Ainslee  began  his  labors  here,  which  he  Talmage’s  house,  but  his  watch-dog  and  the  hear- 
now  resigns.  The  resignation  takes  effect  on  the  ing  of  his  wife  were  too  much  for  them. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

Jersey  City. — The  song-service  held  everj’  Sab- 


fmrmerly  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  be  pastor  of  the  bath  evening  in  the  church  of  Rev.  A.  P.  Foster, 
olVurch  at  Washington ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Dulles  had  an  average  attendance  last  year  of  700.  The 
(sam  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Dulles,)  to  his  first  pastorate  Sunday-school  has  a  (juarterly  written  review  of 
ovpr  the  Second  Church  of  Belvidere;  and  Rev.  the  lessons.  The  school  is  divided  into  four 
JoSeph  W.  Porter  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  grades,  the  first  consisting  of  the  teachers  and 
Brunswick,  who  will  be  installed  Feb.  7th.  an  adult  Bible  class.  The  families  in  the  con- 

Ejnglishtown. — The  Presbytery  of  Ylonmouth  The  “deaconesses  made 

on  Han.  24th  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  be-  calls  in  1880;  in  three  j’ears,  l,7o3. 
twepn  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Livingston  Smith  and  the  Deansville,  N.  Y. — On  Jan.  2d  three  new  mem- 
church  at  Englishto'vi’n.  Also  received  the  Rev’.  hers  were  received,  making  eight  since  the  begiu- 
Hu^h  Maguire  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  ing  of  the  present  ministry.  One  lady  was  over 
Can  (Ida,  and  made  arrangements  for  his  installa-  seventj’-two  years  of  age.  The  pastor  (Rev.  A. 
tioni  over  the  church  of  Tom’s  River  on  the  1.5th  of  w.  Allen)  was  ordained  last  June ;  and  previous 


:iSrotitr0* 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.- No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeptics  without  tear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 
Grocers. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


editor  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  having  come 


^  CA3LISLE.— The  Carlisle  Herald  has  the  follow-  East  to  seek  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

ing  notice  of  a  worthy  pastor :  Rev.  George  Nor-  West  Bloomfield. — At  the  recent  meeting  of 
cross,  D.D.,  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Second  con-  this  societj’,  in  Ontario  countj’,  two  ladies  were 
gregatlon  of  this  borough,  is  now  in  the  thirteenth  chosen  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  a  re¬ 
year  of  his  pastorate — the  longest,  we  think,  with  suit  of  which  no  one  anticipates  less  efficiency  in 
a  single  exception,  of  any  minister  now  in  Carlisle,  its  work 

M  ®  ToLEDO.-The  Central  Congregational  Church 
V^^lev  most  infiuential  in  the  Toledo  was  organized  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 

,  19th.  Ylost  ot  the  persons  constituting  it  were 

Tyrone. — The  first  fruits  of  the  revival  in  this  dismissed  from  Westminster  for  this  purpose, 
church  (Rev.  S.  M.  Yloore  pastor)  is  an  accession  They  extended  to  Dr.  Bacon,  their  old  pastor,  a 
of  thirteen  members.  unanimous  call  to  load  the  new  enterprise.  Thej’ 

Mifflintown. — At  the  communion,  Jan.  16th,  have  secured  a  fine  church  building,  erected  by 
twenty-three  persons  were  received  into  the  church,  the  Unitarians,  as  their  place  of  worship.  The 
twenty  on  profession  of  faith.  edifice  is  very  centrallj’  located,  and  in  a  city  hav- 

Pittsbcbg.- Rev.  S.  J.  YVilson,  D.D.,  is  supplv-  ‘“8  Of  raP^  a  growth  as  Toledo  enjoys,  there  is 
ing  the  Shady  Side  Church  (made  vacant  by  the  abundant  room  for  this  new  underteking.  If  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  YV.  T.  Beatty),  and  Rev.  W.  H.  “embers  go  on  with  the  zeal  with  which  thoj- 
Jeffers,  D.D.,  the  Sixth  Church  I’ave  set  out,  with  so  able  a  preacher,  so  faithful 

1  I  u  *  T.  a  postor,  Rud  so  efficient  a  worker,  and  withal  one 

relation  between  Rev.  gQ  popular  with  the  masses,  as  is  Dr.  Bacon,  this 

®.  churches  of  Bedford  church  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  prosperous  future, 

and  Everett  has  been  dissolved.  ^ 

XU  *  XT  » *  t  i  «  OswEGO.— Rcv.  YI.  P.  Parmelce,  M.D.,  of  Erz- 

‘  room,  Turkey,  now  in  this  country,  is  the  son  of 

lately  of  Chicago,  has  remov-  venerable  Rev.  Simeon  Parmelee  of  Oswego 
ea  nonesaaie.  jg  jjj  jjjg  one  hundredth  year,  and  prob- 

Febn  Dale. — At  the  communion  season  in  this  ably  the  oldest  Congregational  minister  in  the 

church,  Jan.  23d,  nine  adults  were  received — the  United  States.  Mrs.  Parmelee  has  reached  the 

fruits  of  increasing  religious  interest.  This  thriv-  age  of  eightj’-sex’cn. 

Iko  ®i!**k*^  supply  since  1872,  Fitchburg.  —  The  Calvinist  church  of  Fitch- 

V  has  also  been  (about  bm.g,  Ylass.,  (Rev.  S.  L.  Blake  pastor)  has  receiv- 

l^^elve  y  aray  pastor  of  the  neighboring  congrega-  gjj  twenty  members  in  the  last  four  months. 

I  aon  at  Hokendauqua.  ^  . .  t-. 

TTAT>i>TCJY>rTT,^  rrhr.  1  a.  /^i.  1.1.  New  HAVEN.—DuriDg  thc  last  year  the  Centre 

Harr  ubg.  The  M  estminster  Church  has  church  has  contributed  to  benevolent  objects  $11,- 

■1  debt  of  S2.700  through  the  as-  107.88;  the  North  Church,  $3,3’25.17;  and  the  Col- 
GiH  ^^*®  lege-street  Church,  $1,157.82.  The  North  Church 

^tablish  it.  M  est-  jjas  added  nineteen  members  and  lost  twenty, 
ungest  organization  in  the  Pres-  The  Centre  Church  has  authorized  the  raising  of 
'■  $3,500  by  subscription,  to  build  a  house  of  wor- 

— The  Licking  Church  (Rev.  J.  M.  ship  for  the  Taylor  Church.  It  has  a  class  of  six 
has  been  greatly  quickened  and  Chinese  children  in  its  Sunday-school, 
as  added  on  profession  of  faith.  Detroit.— The  First  Church  (Dr.  Zachary  Eddy 

'E. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  pastor)  at  its  annual  meeting  showed  the  total 
1.,  is  without  a  pastor  and  desir-  benevolences  for  the  year  to  be  $4,842,  divided  as 
some  devoted  minister  of  Christ,  follows :  foreign  work,  $1,672 ;  homo,  $3,170.  So- 
iculars,  address  E.  A.  McLean,  cietyteceipts,  $6,046 ;  present  members,  492.  This 
nittee,  church  is  the  mother  of  two  fiourishiug  missions. 


Haebington— At  Monterey,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24, 1881,  Mrs. 
Cynthia,  wife  of  Rev.  Fordyce  Harrington,  aged  73 
years. 

Mrs.  Harrington  was  born  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  and 
was  of  an  old  New  England  family,  four  members  of 
which  were  connected  with  the  ministry.  She  xvas  edu¬ 
cated  at  Bradford  Academy  and  Greenfield  Female 
Seminary,  and  for  a  few  years  was  a  successful  teacher. 
Early  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Master,  she  carried  the  same  spirit  into  her  married 
life,  and  was  her  husband’s  safest  counsellor  and  most 
efficient  helper.  In  Stamford,  Oneonta,  Buel,  Big  Flats, 
and  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  where  her  husband  labored,  she 
has  left  behind  her  a  precious  memory.  The  abundance 
of  her  labors  may  be  seen  from  two  facts :  In  one  place 
she  secured  one  hundred  pereonal  pledges  to  road  the 
Bible  through  ye.arly ;  in  another  she  was  instrumental 
in  circulating  104  copies  of  the  American  Messenger. 
She  had  the  joy  of  seeing  her  own  children  come  early 
into  the  Church.  During  her  long  sickness  she  was 
patient  and  peaceful  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Christian  faith.  To  her  husband  and  children  and 
children’s  children  her  memory  is  most  blessed,  and 
their  great  loss  is  lier  eternal  gain.  s.  w.  p. 

Brown— At  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16,  1881,  Nathan 
Brown,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  ago. 

Cobb— In  this  city,  Monday,  Jan.  31,  1881,  Amelia 
Allen,  widow  of  the  late  James  N.  Cobb,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  ago.  Her  remains  xvere  taken  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  interment. 

Hdrlbutt— At  Stamford,  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  Matilda 
Louisa,  wife  of  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Hurlbutt,  aged  54  years. 

Williams.— At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  Jan.  26,  1881,  Sarah  Walworth,  wife  of  Prof. 
8.  Wells  Williams  of  Yale  College,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Walworth  of  this  city. 

Monroe— In  this  city,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  ’23, 1881,  of  laryngitis  (croup),  Frederick 
Marquand,  only  child  of  Elbert  B.  and  Virginia  M. 
Monroe,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  age. 

Phillips— At  his  residence  in  Coventry,  Chenango 
county,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16, 1881,  Edgar  A.  Phillips,  aged 
63  years. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips  not  only  his  family  and 
the  immediate  circle  ot  relatives  and  friends,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  community  have  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss.  His 
al>ilities  as  a  liusiness  man  were  ot  a  high  order,  and 
these  added  to  a  character  for  integrity  and  upright¬ 
ness,  xvell  and  firmly  established,  made  him  respected 
and  honored  as  tew  men  in  tliis  community  have  ever 
been.  His  kind  and  genial  qualities  greatly  endeared 
him,  not  only  to  the  family  circle  but  to  all  in  the  social 
circles  in  which  ho  mingled.  But  it  was  tlio  Christian 
spirit  he  uniformly  manifested,  and  the  fidelity  which 
characterized  his  daily  Christian  life,  that  more  than 
all  else  makes  his  loss  so  severely  felt.  He  had  been 
tor  more  than  forty  years  a  member  ot  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  tlie  place  where  he  died :  seeking  at 
all  times  to  promote  its  best  interests ;  was  steady  and 
prompt  in  his  attendance  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
church,  especially  so  at  the  prayer-meetings,  cheering 
and  encouraging  his  minister  and  his  brethren  by  his 
earnest,  hopeful  spirit.  A  generous  contributor  xvas  he 
to  all  objecte  of  benevolence,  and  an  earnest  supporter 
of  every  moral  as  well  as  Christian  enterprise.  Long 
will  the  influence  of  his  pure  and  active  Christian  life 
be  felt  among  this  people,  for  the  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed.  c. 

Potter- In  Rockford,  Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  30, 
1880,  Mr.  Joel  B.  Potter.  Ho  was  born  in  the  toxvn  of 
Sherman,  Fairfield  county,  Ct.,  July  25, 1810,  and  hence 
had  reached  the  allotted  ago  of  three  score  and  ten 
years.  In  early  life  Mr.  Potter  entered  the  Christian 
minist^,  and  xvas  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  ot  Niag¬ 
ara  in  January  ot  1837,  and  preached  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Yates,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  until  ill 
health  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  sacred  office,  xvhlch 
he  was  never  again  able  to  resume.  In  1839  he  removed 
to  Rockford,  Ill.,  and  engaged  in  business.  A  man 
more  scrupulously  just,  or  of  stricter  integrity  in  his 
dealings,  is  not  often  found.  Business  felt  tlie  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  decided  Christian  character.  Faithfully 
also  did  he  serve  the  Church  as  elder,  ^ibbath-school 
superintendent,  and  in  the  prayer-meeting.  The  prom¬ 
inent  elements  in  the  religious  life  of  Mr.  Potter  were 
clear  views  of  Biblical  truth,  prompt  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  faith  and  confidence  in  God.  The 
removal  of  one  who  has  lived  so  long  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  filled  so  largo  a  place  in  its  business  and  re¬ 
ligious  interests,  causes  a  deep  and  widely-felt  sense  of 
loss. 


Kotlas* 


PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

1329  RACE  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  purchase  of  the  property.  Nos.  1227  and  1329  Race 
street,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  large  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing,  furnish  to  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  and 
the  different  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  place 
of  deposit  for  valuable  records,  and  for  a  library  for  gen- 
enral  use  and  reference  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  of  which 
they  have  now  a  valuable  nucleus. 

To  Increase  this  valuable  collection.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  a  permanent  fund  should  bo  established  which,  by 
subscriptions  and  legacies  will.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
enable  us  greatly  to  extend  Its  usefulness,  and  be  a  credit 
to  the  denominations  which  It  represents.  The  following 
have  been  adopted  as  By-Laws ; 

1.  Annual  Memberi.—Auj  person  connected  with  any  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  by  the  payment  of  five  dollars  annually.  One-half 
ot  which  shall  bo  applied  to  the  Current  Expense  Fund, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  Library  Fund. 

2  Life  Members. — The  payment  of  fifty  dollars  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  member  for  life.  The  whole  of  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  the  Income  only  used 
lor  the  Library  Fund.  A  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  all 
life  members. 

3.  /Vtidt.— There  shall  be  tour  Funds,  kept  separate  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasurer,  viz ;  Current  Expense  Fund, 
Library  Fund,  Endowment  Fund,  and  Publication  Fund. 

i.  Legacies. — All  legacies  shall  be  Invested  for  the  Endow- 


A  -XT"  TT  I  '  ^  W  ■V  pev  bushel 

/\  \  /  :>  I  A  on  Corn  and 

\  I  V  *Oc.  on  Wheat 

V  can  positively  be  sav¬ 

ed.  For  Illustrated  jUteaphlet,  giving  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  The  ’Twuuias  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT 

OF 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

F.  8.  WriTSTOIf,  President. 

I'or  the  Tear  cndlrsy  Veeeusber  Slat,  1S80. 

ASSETS . »91, 735, 786.03 


A.nrtuity 

A-Ccount. 

No. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  i88o.  49 

Premium  .Annuities . 

.Annuities  Issued .  9 

Ann.  Pav’ts.  ! 
$*8,504.97 
5,»89-3* 
3,861.52 

1  No.  1 

1  -Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1881.  5a 

1  Premium  Annuities . 

^  Annuities  Terminated .  6 

1  Ann.  Pav’ts. 

1  $20,X4X.8x 

4,492.05 
3,091.94. 

58 

$27,655-80 

'  58 

1  $27,655 -So 

Insurance 

A-ooonnt. 

No. 

Policies  in  force,  J.xn.  ist, 1880,  95,423 
Risks  Assumed . jo,io6  ^ 

Amount. 

$298,760,867 

33,700,759 

No.  i 

,  Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,i88i,  97,978 
Risks  Terminated .  7,55* 

Amount. 

1  $306,002,164 

1  26.459,462 

105,529 

$332,461,626 

*05,529 

$332,461,626 

7>r.  ' 

Revenxio 

/Ycconnt. 

Cr. 

To  Balance  from  last  account. 

”  Premiums  received . 

“  Interest  and  Kents . . 


..$35,765,515.68  j  By  paid  Death  Claims .  $4,324,447.93 

..  12,275,589.16  i  ’*  “  Matured  Endowments .  1,613,741.04 

. .  41865, •o5.'45  I  /Total  claims —  \ 

!  \  $5,938,188.97^ 

:  .1  It  Annuities .  23,993.88 

I  ti  tt  Dividends .  3,299,734.00. 

i  “  **  Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad- 

I  ditions .  3,898,777.61 

I  /Total  paid  Policy-holders — x 

!  $13,160,694.46.  / 

“  “  Commissions,  (payment  of  cur- 
; .  rent  and  extinguishnaent  of 

:j  future) .  677,255.70 

j'  “  “  Contingent  Guarantee  Acc’t.  949,512.43 

,i  “  “  'faxes  and  Assessments .  247,832.69 

“  ’•  Expenses .  742,673.71 

Balance  to  New  Account _  87, 128,24 1.30 

$102,906,210.29 


.$102,906,210.29 


n.’ilaixco  Slioet. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent . $86,642,571.30  |!  By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 


“  Claims  by  death  not  X'et  due .  721,996.04  j  Real  Estate...?  . $53,524,916.64 

“  Premiums  paid  in  advance .  26,451.52  “  United  States  and  other  Bonds. ..  19,016,202.00 

“  Surolus  and  Contingent  Guarantee  I  “  Loans  on  Collaterals .  7,720.931.94 

Fund .  4,344,767.16  “  Real  Estate. 1 .  7,174,134.10 

^  !  “  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 

!  panics  at  interest .  1,951.580.91 

I  “  Interest  accrued .  1,381,271.87 

^ “  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

I  semi-annual  .  834,440.82 

“  Premiums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December .  116,330.03 

_  “  Balances  due  by  Agents .  *5,977.71 

$9*1735.786.02  [|  $91,735,786.02; 

NOTE.  If  thc  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over 
$11,000,000. 

,  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  Policy  which 

shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1881. 

THE  I'REMIL'M  K.XTES  CHARGED  FOR  INSURANCE  IN  THIS  COMPANV  WERE  REDUCED  IN  1879  ADOUT  15  PER  CENT 
ON  ORDINARY  LIFE  POLICIES. 

. . .  $91,735, 786.0a 

New  York,  January  20,  1881. 


CANA'ASSERS  make  from  S36  to  #50  per  week  sell¬ 
ing  goods  tor  E.  G.  RIDEOUT  &  CO.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
Now  York.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  terms. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

inil  Vublish  Fehrnai'H  iith  :  j 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION 

IN  ITS  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  ASPECTS.  By  GEORGE 
F.  Seward,  late  United  States  Minister  to  China.  1  vol., 
8vo,  $2  50.  • 

The  question  discussed  In  this  volume  Is  one  that  has 
been  much  agitated  of  lato,  but  almost  wholly  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  and  excited  opponents  of  Chinese  immigration,  or  by 
Ite  Indifferent  and  Ill-Informed  advocates.  Mr.  Seward, 
who  Is  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject, 
by  a  long  residence  In  China,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  California  and  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  Immi¬ 
grants  there,  takes  up  the  question  In  all  Its  aspects,  and 
presents  testimony  gathered  from  a  great  variety  of  sources, 
with  the  view  of  dlspollliig  unreasoning  prejudice,  and  of 
placing  the  facts  relating  to  this  much  berated  class  of  our 
population  in  their  true  light.  The  subject  has  increased 
interest  at  present  on  account  of  the  new  treaty  with  China 
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etebnaij  punishment. 

This  doctrine  is  characterized  by  some  as  “  bar¬ 
barous,”  “inhuman,”  “blasphemous.”  Is  it?  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  did  I  read  in  the  Word 
of  €K>d  that  eventually  all  souls  will  be  saved,  it 
wbuld  thrill  my  heart  with  joy.  But  I  do  not.  On 
the  contrary,  I  read  of  some  “  who  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Lord.”  Shall  I,  because  of  this,  lose 
my  faith  in  God  and  in  His  Word  ?  Shall  I,  who 
am  of  yesterday,  and  scarcely  entered  upon  an  al¬ 
most  limitless  career  of  knowledge ;  now  but  a 
child,  according  to  Apostolic  teaching,  and  only  to 
become  a  man  when  “  mortality  is  swallowed  up 
of  life  ” ;  shall  I  assume  to  be  so  wise  as  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  my  Maker,  and  pronounce  His 
ways  to  be  heartless,  and  His  wisdom  to  be  folly? 
How  do  I  know  but  that  He  may  make  the  wrath 
and  the  punishment  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked  to 
praise  Him  hereafter,  in  a  way  of  which  I  can  now 
form  no  conception ;  that  all  my  powers  may  be¬ 
come  so  absorbed  in  the  adoring  contemplation  of 
the  wonders  thus  displayed,  as  to  still  every 
throbbing  impulse  of  my  wounded  heart — wound¬ 
ed  by  the  unbelief  and  self-destruction  of  loved 
ones,  whom  I  would  have  given  my  own  life  to 
save?  Who  shall  say  that  this  cannot  be?  what 
grounds  has  any  one  for  saying  it?  Is  it  not  like 
the  child  prescribing  limits  to  the  possible  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  man,  or  the  unlettered  savage  indulg¬ 
ing  in  incredulity  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  cul¬ 
tured  sage? 

We  have  read  of  the  visitor  passing  through  the 
park  of  his  friend,  from  the  road  to  the  mansion, 
having  his  attention  attracted  by  the  uncouth  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  huge  tree  standing  near  a  curve  of 
the  drive.  Begarding  it  as  a  positive  blemish,  he 
inquired  of  his  friend  why  he  did  not  have  it  re¬ 
moved.  “Wait  and  see,”  was  the  reply.  Soon 
after  the  dwelling  was  reached,  they  went  up  into 
the  observatory  and  took  a  survey  of  the  grounds. 
On  every  side  the  scene  was  one  of  great  beauty. 
One  view  of  it  in  particular  impressed  the  visitor 
as  of  unrivalled  loveliness,  made  perfect  by  a  large 
and  widespread  oak.  He  spoke  of  it  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  to  his  friend,  dwelling  especially 
upon  the  admirable  finish  the  tree  gave  to  the 
landscape,  and  how  much  its  absence  would  de¬ 
tract  from  the  picture.'  “  That  is  the  very  tree,” 
said  his  friend,  “you  wanted  me  to  cut  down.” 
So  it  may  appear  when  we  reach  the  heavenly  ob¬ 
servatory,  and  look  out  upon  the  full  and  perfect 
works  and  ways  of  God  with  His  creatures ;  that 
which  we  are  now  disposed  to  condemn  as  revolt¬ 
ing,  may  then  crown  the  vie^'  with  ineffable  at¬ 
tractiveness. 

It  is  insufferable  arrogance  in  any  man  to  hold 
that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  and  that  it  teaches 
eternal  punishment,  and  yet  maintain  that  the 
doctrine  is  barbarous  and  inhuman.  It  is  to  claim 
greater  benevolence  than  God  himself.  We  may, 
with  our  present  limited  knowledge,  properly  re¬ 
gard  the  subject  as  encompassed  with  difficulties 
and  enshrouded  in  mystery;  but  having  the  as¬ 
surance  that  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know 
hereafter,  it  becomes  us  both  to  accept  divine  tes¬ 
timony  and  confide  in  thS  divine  goodness.  What 
God  teaches,  no  man  is  at  liberty  either  to  reject 
or  to  condemn. 

Many  a  man  refuses  to  receive  this  doctrine 
who,  in  different  circumstances,  would,  for  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  reasons,  refuse  to  believe  what 
now  he  knows  to  be  facts.  Suppose  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  dwelt  in  some  province  of  God’s  vast  empire 
where  sin  has  never  entered,  and  that  he  should 
there  meet  with  an  inhabitant  of  our  fallen  world, 
who,  favored  with  angelic  powers  of  locomotion, 
had  thither  winged  his  adventurous  flight.  He 
enters  into  conversation  with  the  earth-born  soul, 
hears  his  recital  of  the  scenes  of  iniquity  and 
wretchedness  and  death  constantly  witnessed  in 
the  world.  The  actual  facts  of  human  life  are 
faithfully  portrayed,  nothing  kept  back,  nothing 
omitted.  See  you  not  the  smile  of  utter  incredu¬ 
lity  upon  his  face  as  he  listens  for  the  first  time  to 
the  astounding  story?  Do  you  not  hear  how  indig¬ 
nantly  be  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  under  the  government  of  a  loving  Heavenly 
Father,  and  vindicates  His  character  from  the 
foul  aspersions  thus  oast  upon  it?  Will  not  every 
argument  that  unbelief  now  employs  to  vindicate 
itself  in  rejecting  this  doctrine,  justify  him  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  believe  what  we  all  know  to  be  lamenta¬ 
bly,  painfully  true?  It  is  not  the  duration,  it  is  the 
existence  of  sin  and  woe  that  tries  my  faith.  It  is 
nothing  altogether  different  from  what  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  I  am  required  to  believe ;  it  is 
simply  the  continuance  of  what  the  most  skeptical 
cannot  doubt. 

They  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  assume  that  within  their  ranks  the  pre¬ 
eminently  human  and  benevolent  are  to  be  found. 
The  claim  is  not  supported  by  facts,  if  my  obser¬ 
vation  is  correct.  That  among  them  are  some  of 
this  class,  is  unquestionably  true ;  but  as  a  whole, 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  heavenly  spirit  and 
zeal  in  every  good  work.  And  should  the  doctrine 
prove  true,  and  the  Apostle  have  been  right, 
“  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade 
men,”  it  will  prove  anything  but  kindness  and  love 
to  have  cried  “Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace.”  “  How  can  ye  escape  if  ye  neglect  so  great 
salvation?” 

They  who  believe  the  doctrine  are  quite  frequent¬ 
ly  told  by  those  who  do  not,  how  they  should  be 
affected  by  their  faith  in  it ;  but  their  words  are  of 
little  value.  The  chief  emphasis  appears  to  bo 
put  upon  the  anguish  of  spirit  it  should  occasion 
them.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  alike  to  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  others,  and  to  labors  in  their  be¬ 
half,  and  to  grief  because  those  labors  are  unavail¬ 
ing.  Wicked  men,  incorrigible  sinners,  make 
trouble  enough  without  destroying  all  the  joys  of 
the  righteous  here  on  earth,  and  the  very  happi¬ 
ness  of  heaven  itself.  “  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his 
idols ;  let  him  alone.” 

That  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  is  true, 
and  ought  to  be  preached,  is  evident  from  three 
considerations:  I.  The  Bible  clearly  teaches  it.  It 
has  been  so  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  its 
readers  and  students  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands, 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  now.  But  we 
are  told  the  progress  of  modem  times  in  know¬ 
ledge  is  correcting  this,  with  many  other  errors 
that  originated  when  ignorance  and  superstition 
were  so  widely  prevalent.  That  scientific  light  has 
corrected  not  a  few  mistakes,  is  readily  admitted ; 
but  they  pertained  to  things  with  which  the  senses 
have  to  do,  where  experience  and  obser\-ation  have 
Increased  information.  This,  however,  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  we  know  not  one  jot  or  tittle  more 
to-day  than  was  known  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  ’  We  can  know  nothing  positive  concerning  it, 
only  as  God  teaches  us.  It  is  solely  a  question  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  “What  readest  thou?” 
Two  things  are  worthy  of  consideration— the  crit¬ 
ics  who  deny  that  the  doctrine  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  not  preeminent  for  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  original  languages  in  which  they 
were  written,  but  are  of  decidedly  inferior  scholar¬ 
ship  to  some  who  find  the  doctrine  there ;  and  its 
rejection  is  founded  more  upon  sentiment  than  on 
the  Word  of  God. 

II.  In  innumerable  instances  the  solemn  truth 
is  necessary  to  arouse  hardened  sinners  out  of  a 
state  of  carnal  insensibility  and  false  security  to 
work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Deorj'  the  motive  as  you  may,  he  is  guilty  of  worse 
than  folly  who  will  not  be  influenced  by  it.  If  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  its  deliverance  from  endless 
despair,  is  not  a  proper  object  to  be  sought,  what 
is?  “  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  ”  Call  it  a 
selfish  and  low  consideration  if  you  will,  has  not 
human  nature  fallen  to  its  level,  and  do  not  multi¬ 
tudes,  all  their  lives  long,  never  rise  above  it  ?  It 
is  certainly  not  the  highest  motive,  but  it  has 
St  . 


startled  many  a  man  out  of  his  dream  of  worldll- 
ness  and  career  of  guilt,  to  floe  for  refuge  to  the 
only  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
we  must  be  saved.  And  when^he  has  there  found 
acceptance  and  forgiveness,  the  new  life  imparted 
to  his  believing  spirit  has  brought  him  into  an  ap¬ 
preciation  and  pursuit  of  something  purer,  higher, 
better  than  he  ever  before  aspired  to,  until  at 
length,  to  cultivate  hie  spiritual  nature  for  the 
sake  of  becoming  a  worthy  child  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  is  his  chief  and  constant  endeavor.  Self¬ 
ishness  is  now  conquered,  fear  is  banished,  and 
with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding  also  he  sings 
Then  why,  0  blessed  Jesus  Christ, 

Should  I  not  love  Thee  well  ? 

Not  for  the  sake  of  winning  heaven. 

Nor  of  escaping  hell ; 


Not  with  the  hope  of  gaining  aught ; 

Not  sei^ig  a  reward ; 

But  as  Tifysolf  hast  loved  me, 

O  ever-loviug  Lord  1 

III.  If  we  give  up  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  logical  consistency  requires  that  we  abandon 
the  entire  sj’stem  of  evangelical  religion.  This  is 
usually  the  race  run  by  those  who  discard  it.  The 
same  processes  of  thought,  the  same  exaltation  of 
the  human  over  the  divine  as  a  religious  guide, 
that  lead  to  the  relinquishment  of  this  doctrine, 
carry  one  on  to  successively  dismiss  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  Gospel.  How  instructive  the  nu¬ 
merous  sad  examples  of  this  fact.  Not  that  it  is 
universally  true.  There  are  many  instances  where 
this  defection  from  the  faith  is  illogically  arrested 
before  its  destructive  work  is  accomplished.  If 
our  guilty  race  had  not  been  hopelessly  lost,  left 
to  themselves,  how  is  any  man  indebted  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  “  eternal  salvation  ”  ?  And 
why  should  the  mighty  God  become  incarnate, 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  if  man’s  extremity  was  not 
so  great  ?  And  if  our  Redeemer  be  not  the  very 
God,  how  could  He  take  away  the  sin  of  the  w’orld 
by  any  possible  sacrifice  of  Himself  ?  Thus  we  see 
that  all  the  w'onders  of  God’s  matchless  grace  and 
wisdom,  revealed  by  His  unspeakable  gift,  depiart 
with  the  abandonment  of  this  truth.  The  Cross 
loses  all  its  significance,  and  is  changed  into 
merely  two  transverse  sticks  of  wood,  upon  which 
a  martyr,  with  comparatively  little  to  distinguish 
Him  from  thousands  of  others,  was  put  to  death. 

With  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  adorable  Trinity 
disappears.  There  is  no  longer  a  Holy  Spirit  to 
renew  the  heart  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  no 
necessity  for  regeneration ;  for  now  it  is  culture, 
not  a  new  creature,  that  is  needed.  Sin  becomes 
disease,  not  guilt ;  punishment  is  the  administer¬ 
ing  of  medicine,  not  the  infliction  of  a  penalty. 
Step  by  step  all  one’s  views  are  changed.  Sound 
words  may  still  be  used,  but  they  are  used  in  an 
unsound  sense.  Soon  we  begin  to  call  in  question 
the  inspiration  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  We  cease  to  confide  implicitly  in  its  teaching, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  or  reject  the  plain 
import  of  its  language,  according  as  the  sentiment 
it  expresses  is  approved  or  condemned  by  our 
sense  of  what  is  fitting  and  right.  Some  force  the 
language  to  signify  what  they  wish  it  to ;  others, 
with  greater  consistency,  interpret  it  aright,  and 
maintain  that  the  sentiment  is  false,  even  if  found 
in  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  lengths  to  which 
skepticism  here  may  carry  us.  Language  itself 
may  come  to  be  condemned  as  an  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  medium  for  the  communication  of  thought 
and  feeling.  We  can  accept  no  man’s  use  of  it  to 
express  our  experience  and  convictions,  if  we  can¬ 
not  put  them  into  words  ourselves.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  we  claim,  language  needs  reconstructing ; 
vrordsare  defined  improperly ;  their  significance  is 
so  radically  wrong  that  their  use  diffuses  darkness 
rather  than  light.  Thus  we  drift  out  to  sea,  hav 
ing  cut  the  cable  that  held  us  to  the  harbor.  Our 
faith  in  the  Gospel  is  gone.  It  no  longer  brings  to 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation — we  were  never  lost. 
Our  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  is  gone.  It  is  no 
longer  the  light  of  men ;  it  now  only  reflects  the 
light  that  men  put  into  it.  Our  faith  in  our  mother 
tongue  is  shaken,  if  not  destroyed.  We  know  not 
what  to  believe,  or  how  accurately  to .  express  any 
belief.  All  is  vague,  unsettled,  dark.  On  we  drift, 
far  out  of  sight  of  land,  without  compass  or  chart, 
or  guiding  star  orshining  sun. 

With  such  reasons  to  hold  fast  to  this  article  of 
faith,  resisting  every  appeal  to  our  feelings,  as 
though  we  were  more  humane  than  our  Maker,  or 
to  our  ignorance,  as  though  in  the  infancy  of  our 
being  we  were  wiser  than  He  in  the  eternity  of  His, 
let  us  reverently  accept  His  testimony,  where  we 
can  know  nothing  by  our  own  observation  or  expe¬ 
rience,  as  worthy  of  all  confidence. 

And  oh,  reader,  if  you  are  living  in  the  neglect 
of  Christ,  and  thereby-  exposed  to  the  wrath  to 
come,  I  beseech  you  hasten  for  refuge  to  the  shel 
ber  he  has  provided  now  while  it  is  the  accepted 
time,  the  day  of  salvation ;  for  if  that  wrath  should 
hereafter  be  your  portion,  its  most  fearful  agoniz¬ 
ing  element  will  be  that,  however  long  it  may  liave 
been  endured,  it  will  be  forever  "the  wrath  to 
come !  ”  Wyoming. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  DUNEIBE. 

Its  Frezent  Position. 

Editor  Evangelist  .-No  religious  newspaper  in  the 
country  has  had  more  influence  in  building  up 
strong  and  correct  ideas  of  what  constitutes  true 
Presbyterianism  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  than  The 
New  York  Evangelist.  It  is  now  nearly  fifty 
years  since  the  writer  commenced  reading  it  in 
his  father’s  family,  and  some  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold  has  ever  since  continued  to  take  it.  Its  pre¬ 
cepts  led  to  the  conversion,  one  after  another,  of  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  one  dear  (now  de¬ 
parted)  brother  to  the  ministry  in  the  same  Church 
The  zeal  inspired  by  its  teachings  led,  in  1828,  to 
the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  society  of  this  place,  and  it  has  so  continued 
up  to  the  present  time.  Its  founders  were  of  the 
old  New  England  stock,  and  some  of  its  more  ac 
tive  members  had  come  down  through  generations 
of  ministers,  elders,  and  leaders  of  the  Church, 
The  same  doctrines,  the  same  love  for  true  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  was  transmitted  to  those  who  follow¬ 
ed,  and  who  now  constitute  the  church  and  society. 
There  is  not  a  member  but  who  avows  himself  or 
herself  as  much  of  a  Presbyterian  as  ever,  and  has 
no  desire  to  leave  the  old  organization,  upon  whose 
enlightened  and  expansive  platform  are  so  many 
educated  and  sincere  Christians  of  quite  diversi¬ 
fied  views  on  many  questions.  These  members  of 
the  church  and  society,  educated  at  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  pure  Presbyterianism,  as  taught  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  our  Church,  now  constitute 
fully  nine-tenths  of  those  who  composed  the  soci¬ 
ety  previous  to  any  action  by  the  Buffalo  Presbyte¬ 
ry  relative  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  their  pastor. 
The  same  members  of  church  and  society,  with¬ 
out  any  abatement  of  their  love  for  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  as  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  adhere 
with  the  most  Christian  fidelity  to  Mr.  Adams, 
firmly  believing  that  Buffalo  Presbytery  has  done 
him  a  great  wrong,  and  exceeded  its  authority  in 
attempting  to  control  the  acts  of  this  church. 

No  pastor  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  people 
than  Mr.  Adams ;  and  while  he  may  have  his  own 
peculiar  views  as  to  the  difference  between  eternal 
and  everlasting  punishment,  the  large  majority, 
strong  Presbyterians  as  they  are,  did  not  deem  it 
of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  any  notice  by 
either  church  or  Presbytery. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  review  the  act  of 
Presbytery  in  deposing  him,  nor  the  firmness  with 
which  this  church  adheres  to  him,  but  I  will  cor¬ 
rect  an  error  published  in  The  Evangelist  of  the 
6th  inst.  In  speaking  of  Dunkirk,  it  says:  “There 
has  been  a  labored  attempt  to  represent  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  Presbytery  in  this  church  as  an  insignif¬ 
icant  handful,  who  are  trying  to  wrest  from  the 


groat  majority  of  the  congregation  property  which 
the  majority  bouglit  and  paid  for.  A  careful  exam¬ 
ination  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  persons 
now  living  in  the  place  and  adhering  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  contributed  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
money  now  invested  in  the  property  of  the  soci¬ 
ety.”  It  is  hardly  comprehensible  how  you  could 
have  made  a  statement  so  wide  of  the  facte.  The 
truth  is  more  tlian  directly  to  the  contrary.  The 
majority,  who  support  Mr.  Adams,  and  control  the 
church  property,  furnished  nine-tenths  of  the 
money  for  the  erection  and  adornment  of  the 
church,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  records ;  while  the 
lot  was  given  to  the  society  years  ago,  in  consider¬ 
ation  that  the  old  building  should  bo  moved  from 
a  lot  which  it  did  not  own,  but  could  hold  so  long 
as  occupied  lor  a  church.  The  great  wealth  of  the 
seceders.  whom  Presbytery  has  tried  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  can  be  better 
appreciated  when  you  realize  tliat  they  have  not 
raised  anything  lor  the  support  of  a  minister,  but 
are  listening  weekly  to  a  home  missionary. 

The  purity  of  Mr.  Adams’s  daily  life,  his  relig¬ 
ious  devotion  and  Christlike  example  in  this  hour 
of  great  and  uncalled-for  persecution,  has  only 
intensified  the  love  and  respect  of  his  church 
and  society.  The  society  has  full  possession  and 
control  of  the  church  and  propertj\  and  the  tem- 
porarj'  barriers  which  now  prevent  Mr.  Adams 
from  occupying  the  pulpit,  will  soon  be  removed, 
when  pastor  and  people  will  again  meet  lor  wor¬ 
ship,  true  and  zealous  Presbyterians,  in  their  own 
house  of  God. 

It  is  our  sincere  prayer  that  Buffalo  Presbytery 
will  see  and  correct  the  great  wrong  it  has  done 
Mr.  Adams  and  this  church,  and  that  harmony 
will  be  again  restored ;  and  we  ask  The  Evange¬ 
list,  that  has  so  long  been  our  guide  and  reliance 
in  determining  what  constitutes  true  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  to  add  its  great  weight  and  influence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  church  in  whatever  is  right,  and  not 
unite  with  those  who  are  misrepresenting  and  try¬ 
ing  to  pull  us  down.  This  church  has  not  had  a 
thought  of  leaving  the  great  Presbyterian  organi¬ 
zation,  neither  are  we  quarreling  among  ourselves. 
The  handful  who  have  followed  the  advicp  of 
Presbytery,  and  set  up  lor  themselves  with  a  home 
missionary,  are  our  friends  and  neighbors,  and  we 
find  no  fault  with  their  action.  Our  entire  trouble 
has  been  fomented  and  kept  before  the  public  by 
the  officious  zeal  of  outsiders,  and  a  continued 
perversion  of  Mr.  Adams’s  views.  Cosmos. 

Duukirk,  Jan.  10,  1881. 


WOMAN  AS  A  MISSIONARY. 


The  peculiar  fitness  of  woman  for  missionary 
work  has  its  origin  largely  in  the  fact  that  while 
centuries  of  the  elevating  influences  of  religion 
have  brought  the  daughters  of  Christianity  back 
to  the  position  of  woman  before  the  fall — a  help¬ 
meet  unto  him  now,  and  destined  to  advance  quite 
as  rapidly  as  he  does,  until  the  new  Eden  shall  re¬ 
place  the  memory  of  the  old — on  the  other  hand, 
the  heathen  woman,  through  all  the  ages,  has 
been  experiencing  in  ever-increasing  degradation, 
the  awful  result  of  that  fall,  as  set  forth  in  the 
stem  prediction  “Ho  shall  rule  over  thee.”  For 
it  was  a  prediction  based  on  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  state  of  sin,  rather  than  a  decree  of 
punishment;  and  as  man  has  wandered  farther 
and  farther  from  the  light,  he  has  fulfilled  it  by 
driving  woman  before  him,  covered  with  the  black¬ 
ness  of  his  shadow. 

We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  vilest,  most 
ignorant,  of  the  degraded  sisterhood  who  walk  our 
streets  by  night,  or  find  shelter  behind  our  prison 
walls,  has  a  better  appreciation  of  the  teaching 
and  intent  of  the  city  missionary,  who  strivas  to 
win  her  from  her  wrong  doing,  than  the  heathen 
woman  can  have  of  the  purpose  of  the  missionary, 
who  goes  to  her  land  alone,  even  if  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  leave  to  preach  to  her.  Yet  the  Christian  wo¬ 
man  who  has  the  courage  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  the  grace  and  strength  to  carry  it  through,  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  proper  person  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  work  of  rescuing  the  fallen.  And  the 
Christian  w'orld  has  come  to  realize  that  woman’s 
work,  complementary  as  it  is  everywhere  else  to 
that  of  man,  is,  in  the  missionary  work,  of  almost 
paramount  importance.  Standing  on  equal  ground 
with  her  husband,  in  the  sight  of  the  enslaved 
heathen  woman — a  lesson  in  itself — she  can  go, 
with  all  womanly  sympathy  and  the  common  bond 
of  motherly  instinct,  into  their  homes  and  their 
hearts,  and  lead  them  and  their  children  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  will  make  them  free, 
as  it  has  made  her  free. 

“  The  greatest  need  of  France,  ”  said  Napoleon, 
“is  mothers”;  and  the  greatest  want  of  any  hea¬ 
then  land  will  have  been  supplied  when  its  mo¬ 
thers  have  been  Christianized,  and  that  will  only 
be  done  through  the  influence  of  Christian  women, 
working  among  the  women,  and  even  more  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  children.  The  boys  might  be 
taught  from  one  generation  to  another,  with  small 
progress  toward  Christianizing  a  people,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  patient  workers  in  the  girls’  schools, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tian  families  as  fast  as  the  boys  and  girls  grow  up. 
Nor  is  it  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  lady  teach¬ 
er  is  proven  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  instruction 
of  young  lade,  in  heathen  as  well  as  in  Christian 
lands. 

Of  the  influence  of  home  comfort  and  compan¬ 
ionship  upon  the  missionary  work,  I  need  not 
speak.  'We  need  but  to  contrast  the  sad  story  of 
Henry  Martyn,  dying  alone  in  early  manhood,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  learn,  for  want  of  a  little  care, 
with  that  of  Judson  and  many  another,  helped 
through  the  hard  places  on  their  way  by  the  un¬ 
flinching  courage  and  devotion  of  their  wives,  un¬ 
til  they  had  filled  the  measure  of  their  years,  and 
completed  a  record  of  which  they  need  not  be 
ashamed. 

True,  in  very  many  instances,  the  helping  wife 
has  fallen  by  the  way,  leaving  her  tombstone,  point¬ 
ing  toward  heaven,  to  remind  her  heathen  sisters 
of  what  she  would  have  done  for  them ;  motherless 
children  to  be  cared  for  at  home ;  and  a  bereaved 
husband  to  come  back  and  hunt  in  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  kindred  schools  for  some  one  to  take  up  the 
work  that  she  has  dropped.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  this  occurs  more  frequently  among  mis¬ 
sionary  wives  and  mothers  than  among  others; 
but  considered  in  reference  to  missionary  work,  it 
is  a  serious  drawback.  Hence  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  missionary  mother  should  consider  the 
caring  for  a  Christian  family  in  heathen  lands 
work  enough  for  her ;  work  that  no  one  else  can 
do ;  and  most  important  work,  as  showing  by  ex¬ 
ample  what  missionary  teachers  and  preachers  are 
enforcing  by  precept.  Let  her  not  overtax  her 
strength  by  trying  to  be  mother  and  teacher  too, 
while  her  children  are  young.  If  she  takes  proper 
care  of  herself  the  time  will  come,  in  the  later 
years  of  middle  life,  when  she  can  do  most  effec¬ 
tive  work  in  her  chosen  calling,  having  the  ripe 
understanding  of  what  is  required,  and  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it,  which  only  experience  can 
give. 

This  idea  applies  to  the  wife  of  the  Home  as  well 
as  the  Foreign  missionary ;  and  it  remains  for  us, 
who  at  home  are  working  and  praying  for  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  to  make  them  feel  that  we  do  not  wish, 
by  the  obligations  of  our  prayers  and  our  gifts,  to 
lay  upon  them  burdens  far  heavier  than  we  could 
or  would  lift  ourselves.  Years  ago  a  well  known 
Home  missionary  agent  in  the  great  valley  of  th  J 
Ohio,  said,  “The  Home  missionary  is  called  to  ito 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  but  his  wife  is  called  to  suffer 
the  will  of  the  Lord.”  Now,  as  suffering  is  ever 
harder  than  doing,  it  is  easy  to  see,  taking  that 
ground,  how  incomplete  woald  be  the  work  o^  the 
missionary  without  the  aid  of  his  wife ;  althohgh, 
in  these  days  of  enlarged  views  as  to  woman’s 
work,  we  find  that  even  tlie  wife  of  the  Home^imis- 


sionary  may  forget  the  pain  of  suffering  in  the  ar¬ 
dor  of  doing. 

All*along  our  frontiers,  in  new  settlements,  and 
through  the  States,  in  old  settlements  which  have 
kept  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  the  march  of  im¬ 
provement,  we  may  find  here  and  there  the  home 
missionary,  striving  to  maintain  the  only  sure 
bulwark  of  our  national  liberty  against  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  stupidity  of  the  one  locality,  or  the  reck¬ 
less  and  profane  rush  of  life  in  the  other,  which 
leaves  God  and  the  Bible  behind.  Places  the  most 
isolated  and  obscure  will  get  an  occasional  dash 
from  the  seething  waves  of  so-called  progress, 
wliich  will  recede  and  leave  behind  a  foul  scum, 
containing  germs  of  a  morality  without  grace,  a 
religion  of  lawlessness  as  taught  by  such  men  as 
Ingersoll  and  Kearney,  or  a  stock  of  modern  su¬ 
perstitions  to  mingle  with  the  old  and  more  inno¬ 
cent  ones  which  have  come  down  from  the  past, 
and  add  to  the  burden  and  the  work  of  these 
patient  and  humble  defenders  of  the  faith,  that 
which  taxes  all  their  resources  to  meet.  Or  the 
hurrying,  onward  rush  of  life  on  the  frontier,  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  scattered  seed  of  Gospel  truth  as 
fast  as  he  sows,  and  he  can  only  labor  on,  trust¬ 
ing  to  see  the  result  after  all  his  work  is  done. 

Take  from  his  work  the  help  of  his  wife  and 
such  sisters  in  the  Church  as  have  kept  their  faith 
and  courage  in  working  order,  even  in  the  wilder- 
I  ness,  and  we  might  see,  but  we  could  not  estimate, 
the  deplorable  loss  to  the  Christian  world  that 
I  would  follow.  The  wife  of  the  home  missionary, 
cut  off  from  the  associates  and  friends  of  early 
days — in  a  large  measure,  from  all  congenial  soci¬ 
ety  ;  struggling  with  all  the  discomforts  of  pover¬ 
ty  ;  expected  to  bo  thankful  for  the  box  of  cast-off 
clothing  she  knows  we  should  never  think  of  send¬ 
ing  to  her  sister  across  the  sea;  forgotten  by 
many  who  would  have  been  proud  to  remember 
her  had  she  gone  to  foreign  lands ;  wearing  her¬ 
self  out  with  hard  work,  that  her  children  may  be 
clothed  and  fed  and  properly  educated ;  holding 
up  her  husband’s  hands  and  taking  no  small  share 
of  his  work ;  and  all  this  without  one  atom  of  that 
distinction  which  may  bo  said  to  belong  to  the 
worker  in  the  foreign  field :  finds  abundant  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  work  itself,  in  her  strong,  abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  its  results,  in  the  knowledge  that 
whether  or  not  she  ever  finds  mention  in  history, 
hers  is  the  continuation  of  the  work  begun  by  the 
strong-hearted  mothers  of  our  republic,  when  in 
privation  and  toil  they  helped  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  free  institutions  on  the  rock  of  Bible 
truth. 

Of  the  adaptedness  of  woman  to  that  peculiar 
form  of  missionary  work  which  is  found  in  our 
own  streets,  alleys,  and  by-ways,  in  our  poor- 
houses,  jails,  and  police  stations,  at  our  doors, 
and  even  in  our  kitchens,  I  need  not  speak.  It  is 
sufficiently  proven  by  the  very  large  share  of  such 
work  left  in  our  hands  by  our  brethren,  with  the 
confident  assurance  that  it  will  be  done.  Still, 
we  may  not  plead  that  as  excuse  for  forgetting 
our  distant  missionary  workers.  It  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  as  to  them  that  we  give  them,  in  full 
measure,  our  sympathy,  our  prayers,  and  our  sup¬ 
port.  We  may  work  at  home,  sweeping  the  flood 
from  our  own  door-stones,  only  to  see  it  surge 
back,  again  and  again,  as  long  as  it  has  its  springs 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  among  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  cruelty.  Not  until  all  these  are  dried  in 
the  healing  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
will  the  work  of  the  ifcissionary  abroad,  or  liis 
helpers  at  home,  be  done.  L.  A.  B.  Steele. 

Lawrence,  Kan. 


needy,  gave  relief  In  one  way  and  another  to  560 
families,  held  405  Gospel  services,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  attendance  of  60,000  persons;  distributed 
55,000  tracts,  books  and  papers,  Ac.  The  receipts 
for  the  month  were  $3,158.98;  the  payments,  $4,- 
062.05 ;  the  debt  remaining,  $11,673.91. 


BLACKBURN  UNIVERSITY— ROBERTSON  HALL. 

In  the  year  1844  a  young  married  man,  who  had 
completed  his  medical  studies,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Southern  Illinois,  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wrote  to  Dr.  Ly¬ 
man  Beecher,  then  President  of  Lane  Seminary, 
expressing  his  deep  conviction  of  duty  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  view  of  the  wide  spiritual  desola¬ 
tions  he  met  in  the  new  West,  and  asking  Dr. 
Beecher’s  advice  as  to  coming  to  Lane  Seminary 
for  preparation.  Dr.  Beecher  replied  that  it  would 
seem  that  God’s  Spirit  was  moving  upon  the  minds 
of  many  men,  who  like  this  brother  had  commenc¬ 
ed  other  business  pursuits,  among  whom  were  sev¬ 
eral  then  at  Lane,  and  that  thus  perhaps  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  designed  to  meet  quickly  with 
minds  already  disciplined  (the  great  and  immedi¬ 
ate  want  of  men),  and  told  this  man  to  come  on  at 
once. 

He  did  so,  prepared,  and  entered  the  ministry, 
and  was  for  several  years  a  self-paid  pioneer  mis¬ 
sionary,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  places  where  the 
regular  preacher,  for  one  cause  or  another,  could 
not  go,  and  where  his  medical  knowledge,  and 
what  proved  to  be  his  remarkable  business  talent, 
were  all  called  into  requisition. 

Recently,  a  white-haired  and  venerable  man,  after 
various  benefactions  to  other  objects,  he  gave  the 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  for  natural 
sciences,  museum,  etc.,  for  the  institution  founded 
by  his  early  neighbor,  pastor,  and  familiar  mutual 
counsellor,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.D.,  now 
known  as  Blackburn  University.  This  new  build¬ 
ing  (a  three-story  brick  edifice),  bearing  the  name 
of  Robertson  Hall,  was  formally  opened  with  ap¬ 
propriate  services,  scientific  lectures,  and  address¬ 
es,  on  Jan.  4th,  1881,  in  the  presence  of  a  delighted 
audience  of  students  and  friends  of  the  University. 
Thus  the  departed  still  live  here,  and  thus  Lane 
in  one  more  direction  roaches  out  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  her  influence. 

Blackburn  University  has  this  year  a  valuable 
increase  of  permanent  students,  having  apparently 
the  favor  of  God  and  of  the  people. 


TWO  WOMEN  WANTED. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  need  at  once  two 
ladies  of  experience  as  matrons,  and  one  as  seam¬ 
stress,  in  Indian  boarding  schools.  The  former 
are  expected  to  instruct  Indian  girls  in  cooking  and 
baking,  and  the  latter  in  sewing,  mending,  and 
plain  dressmaking.  Applicants  must  be  members 
of  a  Presbyterian  or  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
and  should  forward  with  their  application  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Pastor  and  Session  of  their 
church.  If  they  have  held  a  similar  position  in 
some  public  institution,  they  should  send  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  superintendent  or  other  offi¬ 
cers.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from, 
and  applications  should  be  addressed  to,  Mrs.  F. 
E.  H.  Haines,  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee,  Home  Missions,  P.  O.  Box  3863,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  . 


CITY  GOSPEL  WORK. 

The  workers  in  City  Missions  assembled  last 
Wednesday — as  usual  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
the  month — at  50  Bible  House  for  prayer  and  con¬ 
ference,  when  many  testimonies  were  given  to  the 
power  of  prayer  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  was 
also  a  memorial  meeting  for  the  beloved  presi¬ 
dent  who  has  just  entered  into  rest.  The  older 
missionaries  had  much  to  say  of  the  devotion  and 
zeal  of  him  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  their 
leader. 

A  deputation  of  the  missionaries  was  at  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  in  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Plumley  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Five  Points 
and  an  interesting  account  of  the  good  work  of 
Calvary  Chapel.  Mr.  Dooly  told  of  the  Gospel 
work  among  men  on  the  Bowery. 

The  secretary  presented  some  of  the  statistical 
results.  The  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge  spoke  of  his  ear¬ 
ly  recollections  of  the  work  of  a  tract  visitor,  and 
commended  personal  effort  for  souls.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Vincent  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with 
the  impressive  exhibition  made  of  Christian  work. 

Among  the  secretary’s  figures  we  find  that  there 
are  46  city  missionaries,  who  made  during  the 
month  6,000  visits  among  the  poor  and  sick  and 


THE  MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  BOOKS. 

[From  OutY,  by  Samuel  Smiles.] 

Bad  books  are  worse  than  bad  words.  Like 
evil  deeds,  they  mould  the  thought  and  will  of 
future  generations.  The  printed  book  lives, 
while  the  author  is  dust  and  ashes.  The  bad 
author  lives  forever  in  his  race.  His  book  con¬ 
tinues  to  disseminate  vice.  Immorality,  and 
atheism.  “  The  art  of  printing,”  says  Freder¬ 
ick  Schlegel,  “in  itself  one  of  the  most  glorious 
and  useful,  has  become  prostituted  to  the 
speedy  and  universal*  circulation  of  poisonous 
tracts  and  libels.  It  has  occasioned  a  danger¬ 
ous  influx  of  paltry  and  superfleial  composi¬ 
tions,  alike  hostile  to  soundness  of  judgment 
and  purity  of  taste — a  sea  of  frothy  conceits  and 
noisy  dulncss  upon  which  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  tossed  hither  and  thither,  not  without  great 
and  frequent  danger  of  entirely  losing  sight  of 
the  compass  of  meditation  and  the  polar  star 
of  truth.” 

Thus  Schlegel  argues  about  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  authors.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
good  they  do  as  well  as  for  the  evil  that  they 
inculcate.  The  leprous  book  gets  into  our  li¬ 
braries  ;  it  gets  into  our  homes.  The  books 
may  be  very  clever.  Their  style  draws  the 
reader  on,  yet  they  may  be  full  of  -vicious 
thoughts.  It  was  said  by  Sterne  [Mr.  Smiles 
means  BurkeHhat  “  vice  loses  half  its  evil  when 
it  loses  its  grdlsness.”  But  this  is  a  mischiev¬ 
ous  idea.  Grossness  may  revolt  us,  but  covert 
abominations,  clothed  in  sprightly  words,  may 
sink  deeper  into  our  minds.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  scrofulous  novel  read  by  young  ladies.  It 
is  written  in  a  brilliant  style,  though  it  is  full 
of  unchastity,  impurity,  and  moral  poison.  It 
often  begins  with  a  murder,  and  ends  with  un- 
chasteness  and  adultery  ;  as  if  the  objects  of 
these  writers  were  to  display  the  cancerous  rot¬ 
tenness  of  life.  The  worst  of  these  unbelieving 
novel-writers  are  Englisli  women. 

The  good  book,  like  the  bad  book,  will  live 
long  after  the  author  is  dead.  A  book  written- 
two  thousand  years  ago  may  fix  the  purpose  of 
a  life.  The  remembered  sentiment  of  the 
speechless  dead  may  arrest  the  attention  and 
transform  the  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
vicious  books  still  lift  their  voices  and  urges  the 
young  to  deeds  of  shame  and  crime.  The  au¬ 
thors  speak  from  their  graves,  and  spread  pollu¬ 
tion  and  infamy  throughout  the  world. 

A  book  is  a  living  voice.  It  is  a  spirit  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  continues  to 
be  the  living  thought  of  a  person  separated 
from  us  by  space  and  time.  Men  pass  away ; 
monuments  crumble  into  dust.  What  remains 
and  survives  is  human  thought. 


(lirtiUtrten  a^t 


HOW  GKJOD  CAME  TO  PATSEY. 

Such  a  day  as  it  was !  The  wind  was  behaving 
itself  in  a  most  unbecoming  way.  It  would  steal 
off  into  some  out-of-the-way  place,  until  people 
really  thought  It  had  gone  away  and  left  a  gentle 
little  breeze  in  its  place.  Then  suddenly  it  would 
spring^out,  with  a  shriek,  from  a  little  side  street, 
that  looked  as  if  it  could  never  hold  such  a  mon¬ 
ster.  It  rattled  shutters  and  whistled  through 
keyholes.  It  snatched  off  hats,  and  then  throw 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  tried  to  catch 
them.  Then,  as  if  saying  ‘  O  this  is  only  fun ;  now 
I  will  show  you  what  I  can  do !  ’  it  would  make  a 
great  chariot  of  dust  for  itself,  and  rush  down  the 
broad  street  with  a  roar,  compelling  strong  men 
to  bow  humbly  and  wait  for  the  great  dust-car  to 
roll  by.  In  short,  it  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  it  was  a  great  strong  wind  with  work  to  do ; 
that  somewhere  there  were  ships  on  the  ocean 
waiting  to  be  blown  to  port,  and  ships  in  port 
waiting  to  be  blown  across  the  ocean.  It  seemed 
not  to  remember  that  somewhere  there  were  clouds 
that  must  bo  carried  to  places  where  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  brown  seeds  were  shivering  and  wondering 
why  they  had  not  been  covered  over  with  their 
warm  white  snow  blankets. 

As  if  It  were  not  quite  uncomfortable  enough  to 
have  this  huge  elephant  of  a  wind  trying  to  play 
the  part  of  a  frolicsome  kitten,  Jao  k  Frost  was  out 
too,  and  when  the  people  stood  patiently  to  let  the 
wind  pass  by,  he  would  nip  their  ears  and  noses. 
If  the  safe  warm  people  within  doors  tried  to  look 
out,  he  would  laugh  silly,  and  say  ‘  No,  no !  If  you 
want  to  see  the  fun  you  must  come  out  here,  where 
I  can  have  my  share  of  it.’  Then  with  quick  deft 
fingers  he  w’ould  throw  a  thick,  beautiful  curtain 
over  the  window  before  their  very  eyes. 

Now  if  there  was  a  spot  in  the  city  where  wind 
and  frost  both  took  especial  delight  in  playing 
their  fiendish  jokes,  it  was  on  Patsey’s  corner. 
What !  have  you  never  heard  of  Patsey?  Why,  he 
is  that  bright-faced,  blue-eyed  boy  who  used  to 
sell  papers  on  the  corner — I  cannot  remember  the 
name  of  the  streets,  but  you  must  have  passed  him 
many  times.  Between  the  times  for  selling  the 
morning  and  evening  papers,  he  used  to  black 
boots.  He  had  one  of  the  best  stands  in  the  city, 
so  the  other  boys  said ;  and  they  were  glad  of  it 
too,  for  he  was  a  favorite  among  them. 

There  were  gentlemen  who  would  have  gone  a 
block  out  of  their  way  to  buy  their  morning  pa¬ 
per  of  bright,  honest  little  Patsey.  EVen  wind  and 
frost  seemed  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  him,  for 
bis  round  face  glowed  a  trifle  more  rosy  than 
usual  above  his  patched  jacket,  though  the  faces 
that  looked  out  from  furs  and  mufflers  were  pinch¬ 
ed  and  blue.  The  active  little  toes  that  had  work¬ 
ed  themselves  out  of  the  old,  much-naended  stock¬ 
ings,  peeped  cheerily  out  from  the  worn  boots, 
and  seemed  to  be  laughing  themselves  red  in  the 
face  to  see  Jack  Frost  bite  through  the  heavy 
‘arctics  ’  of  the  men  who  stopped  to  see  what  the 
thermometer  said  about  the  weather.  You  see 
Patsey  had  such  a  warm  little  heart,  and  it  sent 
the  quick  red  blood  down  to  his  very  fingers  and 
toe  tips  so  faithfully  that  he  couldn’t  get  very 
cold.  So  the  white  teeth  did  not  show  the  least 
sign  of  chattering  as  they  parted  to  let  out  the 
question  ‘Times,  sir?  Morning  paper.  Times, 
sir?’ — for  he  had  come  to  the  last  of  his  morning 
stock  of  papers.  He  was  thinking  that  as  soon  as 
that  was  sold,  he  would  go  home  and  give  himself 
the  treat  of  a  little  quiet  time  with  mother  and 
Nannie  (did  I  tell  you  that  Nannie  was  his  little 
lame  sister?),  when  a  carriage  stopped,  and  a  lady 
beckoned  to  him  and  asked  for  The  Times.  As 
she  looked  for  the  change,  her  little  girl  asked 
with  childish  frankness,  ‘  Little  boy,  are  not  yon 
awfully  cold,  with  such  old  clothes  on?’ 

‘O  no,’  he  answered  brightly,  ‘I  like  cold 
weather,’  and  then  a  kind  interested  look  in  the 
lady’s  eyes  made  .him  add,  ‘  It’s  going  to  give  me 
a  chance  to  be  at  home  with  mother  and  Nannie, 
my  little  sister  Nannie,  to-day.’ 

A  certain  little  tender  lingering  over  the  words 
‘mother  and  Nannie,’ led  the  lady  to  detain  him 
a  moment  and  ask  his  name  and  address.  He 
seemed  different  from  the  ordinary  saucy  street 
newsboys.  If  she  had  known  that  sad-eyed,  pa¬ 
tient  woman  whom  Patsey  called  mother ;  if  she 
had  knows  how  many  earnest  prayers  she  sent  up 
to  the  Father  for  her  boy,  the  reason  foe  the  dif¬ 
ference  would  have  been  clear. 

Patsey  started  for  home  with  the  lightest,  merri¬ 
est  heart.  Surely  no  one  would  stand  to  have  the 
grayest  of  boots  blacked  on  such  a  day,  and  he 
had  two  or  three  hours  quite  to  himself. 

Suddenly  there  came  one  of  those  gusts  that 
seem  to  throw  everything  into  confusion;  there 
was  a  hurried  rush  of  people,  then  some  one  cried 
out  ‘  There’s  a  boy  run  over.’  Then  there  was  a 
hush,  and  the  people  stood  back  as  a  policeman 
took  up  the  boy  in  bis  arms.  Poor  little  Patsey ! 


His  face  was  white  enough  now,  and  one  arm  hung 
helplessly  at  his  side.  Just  as  every  one  was  tell¬ 
ing  what  ought  and  ought  not  to  be  done,  a  car¬ 
riage  drove  up  quickly,  and  a  lady’s  voice  said  ‘  I 
know  the  boy.  Please  put  him  In  my  carriage.’ 

Patsey  saw  that  the  pitiful  eyes  that  were  re¬ 
garding  him  were  the  same  that  won  his  confidence 
so  short  a  time  before ;  then  he  remembered  no¬ 
thing  more  until  he  saw  his  mother’s  anxious  face 
bending  over  him.  Then  he  saw  a  gentleman  in 
the  room  who  be  knew  to  be  the  doctor ;  next  he 
realized  that  he  felt  stiff  and  sore,  and  that  one 
arm  was  bound  quite  stiff  and  useless  at  his  side. 

Very  fortunate,  very  fortunate  indeed,  that  we 
have  nothing  worse  than  a  broken  bone  and  a  few 
bruises ;  very  fortunate  indeed !  We  shall  be  about 
in  a  few  weeks.  Good-morning  I  ’  Away  went  the 
doctor ;  but  what  a  disconsolate  Patsey  he  left  in 
the  room.  A  few  weeks  indeed !  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  them  afl  ?  The  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as 
he  looked  appealingly  at  his  mother. 

0  mother,  can  fAfs  work  together  for  good?’  An 
anxious  look  came  into  the  mother’s  face  just  for 
a  moment,  but  then  she  answered  quietly  *  Yea, 
my  son,  it  wUl.'  Patsey  thought  he  had  never 
seen  his  mother  look  as  beautiful  as  she  did  then. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  Patsey  grew  more  and 
more  anxious  as  he  thought  of  the  coming  days 
when  he  should  be  able  to  do  nothing  to  add  to  the 
small  earnings  of  his  mother.  At  last  it  really 
seemed  as  if  he  could  hear  the  hungry  old  wolf 
snapping  bis  jaws  as  he  sniffed  at  the  door.  But 
the  next  morning  life  seemed  brighter,  and  instead 
of  a  great  grey  wolf,  there  came  a  great  black  man 
to  the  door,  carrying  a  well-filled  basket,  and  say¬ 
ing  that  ‘  Mrs.  Arnold  would  like  to  know  how  is 
the  boy  that  got  hurt  yesterday.’ 

Patsey’s  new  friend  had  not  forgotten  him,  and 
each  morning  brought  some  kind  remembrance 
from  her.  The  broken  bone  knit  itself  together, 
as  all  healthy  young  bones  should  when  they  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  broken,  and  before  many 
days  Patsey  had  a  ride  with  his  mother  and  Nan¬ 
nie  in  the  same  carriage  that  had  brought  him 
home,  so  long  ago  it  seemed. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  Patsey  was  himself 
again,  and  back  at  his  old  post,  where  every  one 
was  glad  to  welcome  him.  Mrs.  Arnold,  however, 
had  different  plans  for  him,  and  before  long  she 
found  a  position  where  he  would  have  fair  pay  and 
prospects  of  advancement.  If  he  proved  trustwor¬ 
thy. 

Patsey  la  still  just  the  same  bright,  honest  boy 
he  was  when  he  called  ‘  Morning  papers ;  paper, 
sir?’  two  years  ago ;  but  he  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  under-clerk  in  the  large  store  where 
he  is  employed.  Many  comforts  have  found  their 
way  into  the  little  rooms  where  his  mother  still 
keeps  his  home,  and  the  sad  look  is  leaving  her 
face. 

Last  Christmas  Nannie  gave  her  brother  a  pres¬ 
ent— a  motto  worked  In  green  and  blue  and  pink 
and  red  worsted.  There  are  many  mistakes  in  it, 
and  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  an  artist  would 
have  a  nervous  chill  over  the  combinations  of  col¬ 
or.  Patsey  thinks  it  is  beautiful,  and  has  tacked 
it  to  the  wall  just  over  his  bed.  The  crooked  let¬ 
ters  spell  the  word  of  a  Scripture  text.  Can  you 
guess  what  the  text  is?  Taba. 


MOTHER’S  BOYS. 


Yes,  I  know  there  are  stains  on  my  carpet. 
The  traces  of  small,  muddy  boots ; 

And  I  see  your  fair  tapestry  glowing. 

All  spotless  with  blossoms  and  fruits  I 


And  I  know  that  my  walls  are  disfigured 
With  prints  of  small  fingers  and  hands; 
And  that  your  own  household  whiteness 
All  fresh  in  its  purity  stands. 


And  I  know  that  my  parlor  is  littered 
With  many  odd  treasures  and  toys; 
While  your  own  is  in  daintiest  order. 
Unharmed  by  the  presence  of  boys ! 


And  I  know  that  my  room  is  invaded. 
Quite  boldly,  all  hours  of  the  day ; 
While  you  sit  in  your  own  unmolested. 
And  dream  the  soft  quiet  away ! 


Yes,  I  know  there  are  four  little  bedsides. 
Where  I  must  stand  watchful  each  night. 
While  you  may  go  out  in  your  carriage. 
And  flash  in  your  dresses  so  bright  1 


Now  I  think  I’m  a  neat  little  woman ; 

I  like  my  house  orderly,  too ; 

And  I  am  fond  of  all  dainty  belongings ; 
Yet  I  would  not  change  place  with  you ! 

No !  keep  your  fair  home,  with  its  order. 
Its  freedom  from  bother  and  noise  1 
And  keep  your  own  fanciful  leisure ; 

But  give  me  my  four  splendid  boys ! 


THE  FAITHFUL  COMRADE. 


It  is  scarcely  six  months  ago  that  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  town  of  Belgium  the  erection  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  church  was  nearly  finished.  Only  one 
thing  remained  to  be  done,  which  was  the  re¬ 
placing  of  a  weather-cock  on  the  summit  of  the 
steeple ;  for  on  a  well-constructed  church 
steeple  a  weather-cock  is  never  wanting.  Its 
elevation,  however,  appeared  to  be  impractica¬ 
ble,  for  the  slender  staging  upon  which  the 
workmen  carried  on  their  work,  only  one  step 
from  the  depth  below,  did  not  extend  high 
enough  to  enable  them  to  raise  it  up.  Then; 
remained  no  other  way  to  accomplish  the  fastj 
ening  and  soldering  of  the  brazen  weather-eoo/k 
but  by  having  one  man  do  it  while  standing  q?n 
the  shoulders  of  another  man. 

It  was  no  pleasant  task  which  the  two  nVen 
undertook — the  one  with  his  broad  shouldJra 
and  firmness,  the  other  with  his  fearleasii/e:-us 
and  skill ;  and  it  was  needful  that  they  liLve 
entire  confidence  in  each  other,  and  perfect 
trust  in  the  merciful  God  into  whose  iinVids 
they  placed  their  lives.  And  so  the  two  men 
ascended  up  to  the  highest  board  of  the  stag¬ 
ing,  taking  nothing  with  them  but  the  heiavy 
weather-cock,  the  vessel  of  melted  lead,  ;and 
the  implements  requisite  for*  doing  the  work. 
Then  the  broad-shouldered  man  placed  hinfself 
firmly  on  his  feet,  and  taking  hold  of  a  pole  of 
the  staging  with  one  hand,  stooped  over  whil^ 
the  other  man  climbed  cautiously  upon  hi 
shoulders.  Then  he  handed  him  the  pan  of 
hot  coals  with  the  melted  lead  and  the  weather¬ 
cock.  Thus  the  work  of  fastening  and  solder¬ 
ing  began,  while  from  the  market  below,  and 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  gazed  breathlessly  up.  And 
as  they  beheld  with  astonishment  the  fearless¬ 
ness  of  the  two  men,  there  were  many  silent 
prayers  offered  that  God  would  mercifully 
shield  them  from  harm. 

It  lasted  a  long,  long  time,  for  every  moment 
seemed  to  the  anxious  gazers  an  eternity.  The 
broad-shouldered  man  stood  upon  his  board 
as  motionless  as  a  rock.  Hold  on  I  do  not 
move,  else  your  comrade  is  lost !  The  man 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other  works 
and  solders  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Now  the  "weather-cock  is  fastened — at  last,  at 
last!  The  man  carefully  descends  from  the 
shoulders  of  his  bearer.  The  lookers-on  take 
breath,  and  “  Thank  God  ”  comes  from  many 
lips.  But  why  does  the  broad-shouldered  man 
so  tightly  grasp  the  pole  of  the  staging  ?  Why 
does  he  not  joyfully  descend  the  ladder  after 
having  finished  his  difficult  task?  Has  the 

Eower  to  do  so  forsaken  him  ?  Not  yet ;  now 
e  is  coming  down,  but  slowly  and  unsteadily, 
and  when  he  has  reached  the  ground  he  falls 
down.  The  other  workmen  hasten  to  him  and 
the  crowd  press  aroupd.  The  shoulders,  arms, 
and  breast  of  the  poor  man  are  covered  with 
terrible  burns  1  W’hile  his  comrade,  whom  he 
bore  on  his  shoulders,  was  soldering  the  weath¬ 
er-cock,  the  boiling  lead  with  which  the  work 
was  done  was  run^ng  down,  drop  by  drop,  on 
the  resolute  man.  AJthougb  tormented  with 
fearful  pains,  he  had  not  moved  a  limb,  for  any 
movement  might  have  caused  his  comrade 
totter  and  fall.  The  life  of  a  fellow-being  hi 
been  intrusted  to  him,  and  he  had  been  fidthj 
to  his  trust,  notwithstaadi?*«*.hJig  unsgeaki 
anguish. 

The  noble  man  was  carrieu 
after  long  and  severe  sufferlnj^c; 
throughout  all  Belgium  and  its 
port  of  the  heroism  of  this  wi 
abroad,  and  many  from  far  and 
tokens  of  their  love  and  admin 
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I A  NEW  11IEATMENTr„»i;'.^‘."ISS 

lpep«iia>  Ileoditche,  Uebility,  NeuralitlfM  Uheiunaliaint 

I  anil  all  Chronic  and  A  ervoug  Diaordcrt. 

I  ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  Kreat  Berroiw  and  organic  centres, 

■  and  eurec  bo  a  natural  proeett  <)/  rrrilaUxation.  \ 

^IhAS  EFFECTED  ^EMARKABLE  CURES,  which  are 

Fattractiug  wide  attention.  ^  • 

'has  been  used  by  Bt.  Bey.  John  J,  Keane,  Bishop  of 
MctSionf  Va.,  Honrwm.  D.  Kelley,  T.  8.  Arthur,  pd  others,  who 
have  been  lanroly  beneflt^and  to  whom  we  refer  ip  permitn^. 

S  STRONCLY  ENDORSED :  We  have  the  inoet  unequivocal 

F~  testimony  to  its  curative  power  from  many  iiersons  of  high  character 
and  intelligence."— iutiaron  Obterver.  “The  cures  which  have  been  ob. 
teined  by  tills  new  treatment  seem  more  like  miracles  than  cases  of  natur^ 
lealing."— Artiur’f  Home  Magatine.  "  There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
SB  and  positive  results  of  this  treatment  "-Aonton  Journal  «/  Commerce. 

I  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months’  supply, 
haling  apraratus  and  full  directions  for  use. 

KEET!  a  Treatise  on  Comr>ound  Oxygen,  tdvitur  the  histo^of  this  new 
alarge  record  of  most  remarkable  cures.  Write  for  it  Address 

IMuil  ITIHN  Dra.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

lllnALAllUII.  1109  and  till  Oirard  St.,  Philadelphia,  PlU 


up  to  dry.  When  dry,  soak  again  as  before, 
and  repeat  the  soaking  and  drying  process  two 
or  three  times,  or  until  the  skin  is  sufficiently 
soft.  Lastly,  smooth  the  inside  with  fine  sand¬ 
paper  and  pumice-stone. 


keys  for  the  Liverpool  holiday  trade.  In  ship¬ 
ping  these  birds  are  packed  in  barrels  closely, 
and  in  that  shape  sent  across  the  water.  A 
rate  has  been  obtained,  by  express,  of  $7.36 
per  barrel.  On  shipboard  this  freight  is  given 
in  charge  of  the  steward,  who  receives  a  small 
gratuity  for  looking  after  the  perishable  bar¬ 
rels.  Last  season  the  leading  St.  Louis  ex¬ 
porter  did  not  lose  a  single  bird  in  transit.  In 
the  evening,  not  long  ago,  he  shipped  30,000 
pounds  of  game  by  express  for  the  English 
markets.  There  is  more  Missouri  venison  this 
year  in  market  than  ever  before  known.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  early  and  heavy  snow.  So 
great  has  been  the  rush  that  the  markets  were 
utterly  broken  down,  and  nothing  but  the  cold 
weather  saved  the  dealers  and  shippers  from  a 
heavy  loss.  One  house  received  for  some 
time  6,000  of  6,000  pounds  of  venison  daily.  It 
is  all  from  Missouri,  and  comes  via  the  Iron 
Mountain  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacilic  rail¬ 
roads.  Deer  are  very  plenty,  and  so  it  seems 
are  the  hunters.  In  the  market  the  carcasses 
are  stacked  up  like  cord  wood.  Some  bear 
meat  comes  to  this  market,  mostly  or  entirely 
from  Arkansas.  Differing  from  otlier  varieties 
of  game,  there  has  been  no  glut  this  season  of 
bear  meat.  The  antelopes  come  from  the  far 
West,  the  borders  of  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
The  demand  for  antelopes  is  light,  altliough 
.Eastern  liotels  and  restaurants  want  a  limited 
supply.  _ 

ANOTHER  FARMER  ON  TOBACCO. 

A  farmer  iu  Illinois  writes  us  with  a  good 
deal  of  spirit  on  the  tobacco  question,  believing 
its  use  as  great  an  evil  as  whiskey  drinking, 
and  a  sin  to  be  classed  with  that  of  slavery. 
We  believe  the  habit  of  smoking,  snuffing,  or 
chewing  tobacco  is  wrong,  without  excuse,  aud 
generally  filthy,  but  the  reformation  desired 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  exaggeration.  It 
is  not  as  bad  as  drunkenness.  It  is  not  as  de¬ 
grading  as  slavery.  The  only  way  to  secure 
the  desired  result  is  to  make  the  evil  as  great 
as  it  is,  and  no  greater ;  and  then  hang  to  that. 
But  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  candid  opin¬ 
ion,  and  we  give  what  the  Illinois  farmer  says : 

I  cannot  give  up  the  dear  old  Evangelist, 
although  there  are  some  things  about  it  tliat  I 
do  not  like.  We  love  our  friends,  but  some 
times  we  do  not  like  their  actions.  I  Iiope  that 
the  tobacco  question  will  come  to  the  front,  so 
that  every  religious  paper  and  preaclier,  wlie- 
ther  a  D.D.  or  LL.D.,  will  speak  with  thunder 
tones,  so  that  people  will  know  that  Christians 
stand  on  our  side,  and  wliiskey  and  tobacco  on 
the  other,  as  twin  brothers.  I  could  bring 
many  passages  from  Scripture  to  show’  Chris¬ 
tian  good  manners,  cleanliness,  and  good  breed¬ 
ing.  Why  those  cards  stuck  up  in  certain 
places  “  No  smoking  hero,”  if  it  hurts  no  one  ? 

I  did  think  I  would  stop  The  Evangelist  this 
year  (no  intention  now  of  stopping  the  paper), 
but  then  I  concluded  I  would  go  on  with  it,  so 
that  I  could  see  when  it  changed  its  tone  on 
the  tobacco  question. 

I  well  remember  when  the  temperance  ques¬ 
tion  was  agitated  in  New  Hampshire.  Minis¬ 
ters  and  deacons  fought  against  it,  and  relig¬ 
ious  papers  advocated  the  temperate  use  of 
rum.  I  well  remember  also  when  the  abolition 
question  was  advocated,  and  ministers  and 
churches  fouglit  against  it,  or  kept  their  mouths 
closed.  But  what  now  about  these  principles  ? 

I  know  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  a  crying 
evil  in  the  Church.  I  am  no  fanatic,  neither 
am  I  radical,  but  speak  as  one  that  will  stand 
before  God  and  give  an  account  of  tlie  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  and  the  examples  that  I  have 
set  as  a  Christian.  I  know  of  two  fathers  that 
have  from  four  to  six  boys  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  use  from  twenty  to  fifty  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  cigars  and  tobacco  per  year,  and 
are  members  of  a  church. 


14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


FARMER’S  1)EPARTMENT. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FIRST  CLASS. 
OX7B  STOCKS  ABE  LABGEB 
and 

FBIOES  LO'TnSE  TZAIT  AITT  OTHfiR  S0T7S8. 

SPECIAL  BABOAINS  IN 

Hamburg  Embroideries, 

Linen  Damasks,  Napkins,  Towels, 
Lace  Curtains,  etc. 

FINE  ASSOBTUENT  OF 


Teaining-School  fob  Nitrses. — At  the  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  a  few 
days  ago  (Jan.  11th),  Mrs.  Robert  Wordsworth, 
the  secretary,  stated  that  since  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  1873, 120  nurses  have  been  grad¬ 
uated,  of  whom  one  has  died,  four  have  mar¬ 
ried,  twenty-four  have  positions  in  training- 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public  institu¬ 
tions,  three  are  nursing  the  poor,  two  have  en¬ 
tered  sisterhoods,  tliree  have  been  deprived  of 
their  diplomas  on  account  of  unprofessional 
conduct,  and  the  others  have  established  them¬ 
selves  as  professional  nurses  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  In  1880  thirty-seven  pupils  were  re¬ 
ceived,  seven  of  whom  proved  incompetent ;  and 
there  are  now  sixty-three  in  the  school.  The 
school  has  under  its  charge  all  tlie  female  wards 
aud  two  of  the  male  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospi¬ 
tal,  and  the  Sturges  Pavilion  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  attached  to  the  hospital.  In  addition  to 
the  training,  from  head-nurses  in  the  wards 
they  go  tlirougli  a  regular  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  demand  for  nurses  by  private  fami¬ 
lies  is  greater  than  the  scliool  can  supply. 
There  were  509  such  demands  in  1880;  189 
were  supplied  from  the  school,  226  were  sent 
to  the  nurses  already  graduated,  and  94  were 
necessarily  refused.  At  the  school  a  list  of  all 
the  graduated  nurses  and  their  addresses  is 
kept  to  aid  them  iu  getting  employment.  A 
badge  for  the  nurses  has  been  designed — a 
brooch  with  a  stork  engraved  on  it.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  garb  of  the  nurses  is  a  black  dress 
and  a  white  lace  cap  and  collar.  There  were 
twenty-nine  graduates  this  year. 

Medical  Beneficence  of  the  Govebnment. — 
A  foreign  exchange  tells  us  that  in  each  quar¬ 
ter  of  Madrid,  Spain,  there  is,  by  law  establish¬ 
ed,  a  house  where  four  to  six  beds  are  always 
held  in  readiness  to  receive  any  persons  suffer¬ 
ing  from  accidents  or  sudden  illness,  and  wliom 
it  would  be  difficult  to  transport  eitlier  to  the 
liospital  or  to  tlieir  homes.  At  eacli  of  these 
depots  there  are  two  or  three  doctors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the  district,  two  nurs¬ 
es,  a  clerk,  and  two  stretc-her-bearers.  Both 
day  and  night  a  medical  man  remains  on  duty 
at  this  post,  and  ho  has  with  him  the  necessa¬ 
ry  surgical  instruments,  bandages,  medica¬ 
ments,  etc.  This  institution  is  in  vogue  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  Spain.  Tlie  medical  attend¬ 
ants  receive  fair  remuneration,  and  are  appoint¬ 
ed  by  public  competition.  These  appointments 
supply  practice  to  young  doctors,  and  enable 
them  to  tide  over  the  earlier  and  more  difficult 
period  of  their  careers.  For  a  village  of  forty 
poor  families  and  (  iie  hundred  and  thirty  cot¬ 
tages  and  liouses,  the  local  autliorities  pay  the 
medical  man  a  yearly  salary  of  $115,  and  the 
w'ell-to-do  inhabitants  contribute  $385. 

Roast  Goose  Causing  Colds. — The  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry  has  the  following: 
“  Colds  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  ex¬ 
citing  cause  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
diseases  to  wliich  the  race  is  prone,  and  there¬ 
fore  any  liglit  upon  the  subject  is  well  worth 
considering.  I  have  known  a  whole  family  to 
have  severe  colds  in  their  heads  the  day  after 
dining  on  roast  goose — a  dish  of  which  they 
were  especially  fond.  Since  then  I  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  subject  largely  from  a  dietetic  point  of 
view,  and  with  great  advantage.  I  had  always 
enjoyed  good  health,  except  tliat  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia  were  increasing  in  number  and  se¬ 
verity  ;  for,  being  a  ‘  good  feeder,’  like  all  the 
world  about  me,  I  ate  as  much  as  I  wanted  of 
all  the  good  things  found  on  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  and  other  festive  occasions,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  daily  fare  quite  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  I  soon  found  myself  entirely  exempt  from 
‘  colds  ’  so  long  as  I  practised  intelligent  mod¬ 
eration  in  my  diet,  and  kept  clear  of  pastry  and 
all  indigestible  substances ;  but  so  sure  as  I 
‘  let  myself  out  ’  for  a  few  days,  so  sure  was  I 
of  having  some  sort  of  a  cold.  I  found,  how- 
eveiL  that  by  skipping  a  meal  or  two  the  severe 
symptoms  speedily  abated,  ami  .then  modera¬ 
tion  would  effect  a  complete  cure.  Whether 
these  so-called  colds  are  simply  evidence  of  a 
clogged  system  from  over-indulgence,  or  from 
eatiug  indigestible  substances,  or  whether  un¬ 
hygienic  living  is  only  a  predisposing  cause,  and 
damp  feet,  carelessness,  atmospheric  clianges, 
etc.,  are  tlie  exciting  causes,  are  debatable  ques¬ 
tions.” 


TEE  ENOUSH  CATTLE  PLAQUE. 

The  contagious  disease  known  as  epizoGtic- 
aphtha— the  English  cattle  plague — has  at  last 
been  brought  to  this  country,  the  first  ever 
j^own  here.  Last  week  a  valuable  cousign- 
ment  of  blooded  stock  reached  New  York  by 
the  steamer  France,  the  cattle  being  four  bulls 
and  eight  heifers  of  the  pure  Jersey  stock, 
bred  by  Mr.  Tattersall  at  Old  Oak  farm.  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  and  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Easton. 
They  were  beautiful  specimens  of  the  stock, 
and  the  herd  was  valued  at  about  $6,000.  They 
were  intended  for  breeding  in  this  country,  and 
were  selected  especially  with  reference  to  their 
fine  points.  Veterinary  Surgeon  Hopkins  caus¬ 
ed  them  to  be  removed  from  the  steamer  to  a 
stable  in  this  city,  where  the  disease  will  run 
its  course  and  the  cattle  be  kept  under  medi¬ 
cal  treatment.  It  ia.not  thought  it  will  spread 
farther. 

Mr.  Hopkins  describes  the  plague,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  as  affect¬ 
ing  both  the  hoof  and  the  mouth.  It  is  a  blood 
disease,  but  what  the  specific  poison  is  that  af¬ 
fects  the  blood  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to 
tell,  any  more  than  the  specific  poisons  in  va¬ 
rious  human  diseases  are  known.  It  is  con¬ 
tagious,  never  arising  spontaneously,  so  far  as 
is  known,  but  being  acquired  by  ipediate  or 
immediate  contagion.  If  you  put  other  cattle 
with  these  they  would  all  be  affected,  or  if  you 
removed  these  and  placed  others  in  the  same 
quarters  without  a  thorough  disinfection,  the 
new  comers  might  and  probably  would  catch 
the  infection. 

How  these  cattle  were  infected  is  not  known. 
The  shippers  declare  that  they  were  in  first 
rate  condition  when  they  w6re  put  on  board, 
and  the  people  connected  with  the  ship  say 
they  have  never  had  the  disease  aboard.  They 
do  not  make  any  very  strenuous  'declarations, 
however,  for  they  lost  fifteen  head  of  cattle  on 
this  same  ship  during  her  last  voyage.  It  is  a 
very  fortunate  thing  that  the  disease  was  dis¬ 
covered  before  the  cattle  got  out  among  others 
in  this  countrj’,  for  the  spread  would  probably 
have  been  as  great  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  which 
has  spread  so  widely  in  less  than  forty  years 
that  it  will  cost  the  Government  :|50,000,()00  to 
stamp  it  out  if  they  try  it  as  now  proposed. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  was  introduced,  into  the 
United  States  in  1843  by  the  importation  to 
Brooklyn  of  a  single  diseased  cow  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  danger  of  infection  is  not  as  great 
in  epizoStic-aphtha,  because  the  disease  breaks 
out  sooner  after  infection-.  The  period  in  pleu¬ 
ro-pneumonia  is  sometimes  as  long  as  ninety 
days,  which  is  long  enough  for  a  beast  to  travel 
to  San  Francisco  and  back  twice  over.  In 
epizoOtic-aphtha  it  is  from  two  to  six  days 
usually,  although  it  has  been  known  to  be  as 
long  as  three  weeks.  Of  course,  during  the 
period  of  incubation  the  disease  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected.  It  is,  however,  a  dangerous  disease 
when  develop^. 


ORGANS  ONLY  S85. 


A  $450  17  Stop  Cabinet  or  Parlor  Organ  for  only  cash, 

■orsTUsY  1 7 

gOB.oo.  STOPS, 


WOB.STSDS,  LACES,  GLOVES, 

BLACK  SILKS,  AND 

BLACK  DBESS  GOODS. 

Orders  Toy  mall  promptly  and  carefully  filled. 


WelrOmo  to  lAHf. 

OriK^uMi.— Withtho  now  yearconitto  tho 
front,  the  grandest  invention  in  reed  or¬ 
gans  theCelestina,  or  A' reach  Horn. 

tv* 'Ihis  beautiful  selo  Stop  iseoiinectod 
with  a  set  of  reeds  so  tuned  and  voiced  as 
to  exactly  imitate  a  Krenrh  Uorn.  'HlC 
imitation  is  so  marked,  that  Hhoiilc!  nii 
amatucr  musiaian  be  standing  erith  his 
back  to  the  organ  R  would  puzzle  him  to 
determine  whether  it  was  really  an  organ 
oraliorn.  ResKles,  this  iiistrunie..t will 
contain  tho  world  renown  Wok  Oirate 
tho  aweeteat  atop  ever  boCoro  plac* 
rd  1m  nn  orwoa,  charming  is  the  exclama¬ 
tion  everywhere,  Also  the  Woxiiaraona. 
A  powerful  setefNubBaaa  Reeds,  and 
Octave  Cowpler  which  doubles  the  power 
by  pressing  your  finger  on  a  key  of  tho 
instrument,  the  key  an  octave  higher  will 
come  down  it  self.  Do  not  buy  an  ergon 
unless  it  contains  anectavecouplerif  you 
do,  you  are  cheated  out  of  one  of  tho  finest 
toprovements  in  reed  organs.  Bo  aurr  the 
instrument  you  purchase  containsan 

teyacowpler.  - - — 

News^leNo. 
set  of  Golden 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


We  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  of  different  ages,  pu 
bred,  choice  quality,  registered.  Oar  herd  numbers  OTet 

EIGHTY. 

Single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 


•  Buy  aootJher* 

.,  .  me.  Everyinstrumentfwld  isastandingad- 

v^tisement,  theyjir^BUre  to  recommend  themselves  so  high  that  often  85  gales  are  traced  from  the  first  ono  sold. 

OTIfv.A.TdrS  A.  PTAMTAQ  organs,  Church  Chapel  ft  iftirlor,  $30  to 

SJPOe  $1000.  a  to  sa  stops.  Baby  organs  as 

lownsKt.,.  PlnnosCmnd  Sqiiare  nnil  ITprIaht,  SI  OS  to  SlnOO.  Ev.-ry  fnstniment  Is  shipped  on  tfst 
trial  and  fully  warranK  d  Cyearg.  illonoy  cheerfully  refunilocl  mid  freight  chargoa  pnlrthyino  both 
Inanity  way  not  Juat  na  represented  In  thisi  Advertisement  or  my  Cntnlogiie’a  Ac. 
RIy  Holiday  OfiTera  are  extended  until  ApHlSOth.  Remitaneca  may  be  made  by  Hank  liraft.  Post  Ottlt  e  Money 
Orders,  Express  Prepaid  or  Registered  Letter.  Please  gend  reference  or  some  evidence  of  yoorrosnonsibiltty  if  youdo 
not  n^mit  with  order,  tir  Bopuiroto  visit  my  factory  here  or  aoiid  fur  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  be* 
fore  you  decide  to  bur  elsewhere.  WILL  YOlTUOTlIISt 

Address  or  cal!  on  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


CARBYINO  UNITED  STATES  MAID. 
NEW  YOBK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVEBY  8ATUBDAY. 

From  Piers  SO  and  Zl,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $70,  $80  ;  Excursion,  $1Z0  to  $14$. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $88. 

NEW  YOBK  TO  LONDON. 

EVEBY  SATURDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  $5S  and  $65.  Excursion,  $100  and  $180. 
Steerage,  $Z8.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

DrafU  itiued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Sate*. 
HENDEBSON  BBOTHEBS,  Agents,  T  Bowling  Green. 


THE  MACKINNON  PEN 

Or  fluid  pencil.  Jfm 


.METAL  TIP  LAIIP  WICK.  - 1 

Gives  a  Brilliant,  White  and  Steady  Light,  require:^ 
^<»  Trimmlnir»  and  lasts  for  months. 

(Mrcular  nnd  oamnle  Wick  sent  for  10  cents. 

ilfetal  Tip  Lump  Wick  Co., 

!  o  ’t'/t  WaitietL  tOCortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Patented  Marxdi  21,  1876;  January  21,  1879;  Reiwmed  July  15,  1879, 


BUTTER  FROM  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  REFUSE. 

We  reprint  below  an  extract  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Rural  Press,  the  editor  of  which  appears 
to  have  received  a  genuine  shock  in  alighting 
upon  one  of  the  methods  used  to  obtain  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell  him  that 
“  simple-minded  dairymen  who  are  still  using 
pure  milk  for  their  butter  and  cheese  making  ” 
appear  themselves  to  be  succumbing  to  the 
temptations  which  the  “new  industry”  holds 
out  to  those  who  are  making  haste  to  be  rich 
without  regard  to  means,  and  that,  as  we  are 
credibly  informed,  many  thousand  pounds  of 
tallow  oil  are  now  weekly  shipped  from  this 
city  to  farmers  for  use  in  adulterating  the 
products  of  the  churn  and  cheese  factory. 
Some  of  our  rural  friends  who  have  gone  into 
this  nefarious  business  may  at  least  have  their 
eyes  opened,  if  not  their  consciences  smitten, 
by  reading  the  following : 

Our  simple-minded  dairymen  who  are  still  using 
pure  milk  for  their  butter  and  cheese  making  have 
out  little  idea  of  the  elaborate  mixtures  which  are 
creeping  into  the  Eastern  manufactures  of  dairy 
products.  They  have,  of  course,  read  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  tallow  butter  which  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  New  York,  and  shipped  thence  to  Europe, 
but  the  subject  doubtless  impressed  them  only  as 
a  distant  abomination  which  gave  no  menace  to 
local  industry.  Such  indeed  it  is,  but  there  are 
reachings  out  westward  which  give  the  matter  no 
little  pertinence  here.  We  were  not  a  little  star¬ 
tled  to  receive  in  the  mail  this  week  a  postal  card, 
postmarked  at  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Western 
New  York,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Sib— If  you  will  save  your  slaughter  and  kidney  bul¬ 
locks,  fat,  clean,  and  sweet,  and  pack  same  day  as  you 
ship  it,  and  drop  card,  I  will  pay  five  cents  per  pound 
for  it  and  pay  freight.  Salt  ban-els  will  answer ;  and  as 
It  is  for  tallow  butter  making,  must  be  free  from  sweet¬ 
bread.  It  should  be  hung  up  to  cool  quick  in  the  air 
before  being  put  into  barrels,  and  not  cool  off  in  the 
barrel.  This  is  a  new  outlet  for  fat  at  an  advanced  rate, 
while  the  usual  outlet  is  declining. 

Yours,  Ac., - . 

This  message  was  doubtless  intended  for  some 
butcher  in  a  neighboring  town,  but  our  address 
was  by  some  mishap  placed  upon  it.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  message  is  that  the  large  manufac¬ 
tories  of  tallow  butter  adjacent  to  the  slaughter¬ 
houses  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  found  that 
the  metropolitan  supply  of  tallow  is  not  enough  to 
meet  their  needs,  and  so  they  are  reaching  out 
after  the  refuse  from  the  country  butchers.  This 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OP 

Antique  Furniture, 

BEONZES,  CIXICKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

CHINA  from  8EVBES  and  DBESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  In  Europe 


THE 
V  Only  Pen 

accomptinied 
by  a  Written 
Guarantee  from 
the  Manufacturers. 


Always  Ready;  Always  With  You. 

Holds  Ink  for  a  Week's  Use.  Never 
Blots  nor  Soils  the  Hands. 


The  Only  Successful  Reservoir 
Pen  in  the  market. 

The  Only  Pen  ever  made  Jj| 
with  a  Diamond  Circle 
around  the  Point. 

The  Only  Reservoir 
Pen  supplied  with 
a  Gravitating  - 


The  Only  Pen  that  will 
stand  tlie  Test  of  Time. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 


741  Broatlway. 


Rain  not  Produced  by  Cannonading. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Scientific  American  combats 
the  prevalent  idea  that  heavy  cannonading 
produces  rain,  and  mentions  several  instances 
where,  if  ever,  such  a  result  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  aud  Missionary  Ridge,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  most  terrible  and  protracted  cannonad¬ 
ing  wdB  followed  by  clear,  sunny,  dry  weather. 

To  Protect  the  Lungs  fbom  Dust. — In  farm 
labor,  one  has  often  to  encounter  a  hurtful 
amount  of  dust.  A  simple  and  cheap  protec¬ 
tion  from  such  nn  annoyance  is  to  get  a  piece 
of  sponge  large  enough  to  cover  tho  nostrils 
and  mouth  ;  hollow  it  out  on  one  side  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  to  fit  the  face ;  attacli  a  string 
to  each  side,  and  tie  it  on.  First  wet  it  well, 
aud  squeeze  out  most  of  the  water.  Repeat 
this  whenever  the  sponge  becomes  dry.  All 
the  dust  will  be  caught  in  the  damp  cavities, 
and  is  easily  washed  out. 

Making  Stone. — The  Ternlkoff  process,  re¬ 
cently  invented,  for  producing  artificial  stone, 
is  described  in  the  foreign  journals  as  success¬ 
fully  meeting  some  of  the  difficulties  hitherto 
presented  in  this  industry.  According  to  the 
method  in  question,  a  mortar  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  lime  and  sand  is  exposed  for  a 
few  hours  to  a  temperature  of  150“  centigrade, 
in  the  presence  of  water  vapor.  The  paste  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  is  passed 
under  the  cylinders  of  a  machine  like  that  used 
for  the  moulding  of  bricks,  and  it  comes  out  in 
the  form  of  cubes,  which,  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  become  dry  and  hard.  In  the  course 
of  some  eight  or  nine  hours  the  cubes  acquire 
a  hardness  equal  to  that  of  good  building 
stone,  and  are  fit  for  use.  This  new  stone  is, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  brick  of  mortar  baked  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  the  cost,  too,  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  bricks. 

Pottery  in  the  United  States. — There  are 
now  eight  hundred  potteries  in  the  United 
States,  the  total  products  of  which  supply  fifty 
per  ceut.  of  the  wares  annually  consumed,  the 
chief  centres  of  the  industry  being  Trenton,  the 
capital  of  New  Jersey,  and  East  Liverpool,  in 


rThe  above  are  FACTS  which  It  be¬ 
hooves  every  man  who  uses  a  pen  to 
know.  Be  careful  you  get  the  genuine, 
stamped  D.  MacKinnon. 


— AT  THE— 

American  Inst.,  New  York,  1879  and  1880. 


MACKINNON  PEN  COMPANY, 

Patentees  and  Manufactnrers, 

200  BROADWAY.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  accompanying  cuts  represent  the  “Sovereign*'  MacKinnon  Pen,  which 
insures  greater  strength,  greater  ink  capacity,  and  is  more  compact,  when 
closed  for  the  pocket,  than  any  other  pen  mode.  Full  particulars  free  by  mail. 


MANUFACTUBEBS  OF 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &e. 


Cleaning  Brushes. — To  clean  brushes  and 
sponges  use  spirits  of  ammonia  and  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  Wash  them  well  and  shake  the  water  out, 
drying  on  a  coarse  towel  with  the  bristles  down¬ 
ward.  Little  or  no  soap  is  needed. 

Keeping  Plants  from  Freezing. — Any  one 
who  keeps  plants  in  a  room  where  there  is  no 
fire  at  night,  or  in  a  bay  window,  may  prevent 
their  freezing  by  lighting  an  oil  stove  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  near  them.  Canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
may  also  be  kept  from  freezing  by  this  means. 
One  who  has  never  tried  it  will  be  surprised  to 
notice  how  much  heat  is  given  out. 

To  Clean  New  Kettles. — The  best  way  to 
prepare  a  new  iron  kettle  for  use  is  to  fill  it 
with  clean  potato  parings ;  boil  them  for  an 
hour  or  more,  then  wash  the  kettle  with  hot 
water,  wipe  it  dry,  and  rub  it  with  a  little  lard, 
repeat  the  rubbing  for  half  a  dozen  times  after 
using,  -In  this  way  you  will  prevent  rust  and 
all  the  annoyances  liable  to  occur  in  the  use  of 
a  new  kettle. 

Packing  Dkesses. — In  France,  when  a  nice 
dress  is  packed,  the  skirt  is  covered  with  tis¬ 
sue-paper  so  tliat  the  folds  of  the  material 
never  come  in  contact,  and  rolls  and  balls  of 
paper  are  placed  here  and  there  to  keep  a 
sleeve  in  shape,  to  support  a  trimming  or  to 
prevent  a  facing  from  becoming  crushed.  In 
consequence  of  this  care,  when  the  dress  is 
lifted  from  a  case  or  trunk,  no  matter  how 
long  it  has  lain  there,  it  is  free  from  crease 
or  mark. 

Apple  Jelly. — Apple  jelly  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  dessert  or  tea  dish  at  anytime  of  the  year. 
Pare  and  slice  the  apples,  put  them  In  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them  ;  boil 
gently  until  tender,  then  strain  through  a  jelly 
bag  ;  to  every  pint  of  clear  liquor  add  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar  ;  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  “  jell  ”  pour  it  into  your 
mould.  This  ought  to  give  a  sparkling  and 
beautiful  jelly.  A  little  fresh  lemon  peel  may 
be  boiled  with  the  apples  if  desired. 

Sweeping  and  Dusting. — There  is  much  of 
art  in  properly  sweeping  and  dusting  a  room. 
When  well  done,  taste  and  judgment  enter  into 
the  work  as  well  as  the  hands.  Are  there 
closets  opening  into  a  room  to  be  swept  ?  Ar¬ 
range  the  shelves,  drawers,  or  clothing,  prepar¬ 
atory  to  sweeping  day,  then  let  this  be  the  first 
to  be  swept.  Cover  the  bed  with  soiled  sheets, 
as  also  all  heavy  articles  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved,  first,  however,  liaving  carefully  dusted 
and  brushed  them.  Remove  all  the  furniture 
that  can  be  easily  set  in  the  hall  or  adjoining 
room,  having  first  dusted  it ;  then  take  a  step- 
ladder,  begin  to  sweep  or  brush,  or  wipe  the 
cornice  and  picture  cords  and  pictures.  Draw 
the  shades  to  the  top  of  the  window,  or  if  there 
are  inside  blinds  dust  them  carefully.  Open 
the  windows.  All  the  dust  left  in  the  room 
now  is  in  the  carpet  or  air  and  the  windows 
will  soon  settle  it. 

Now  begin  to  sweep,  not  toward  a  door  or 
corner,  but  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  room 
toward  the  centre,  where  the  dust  will  he  taken 
up  with  a  small  brush  and  dust-pan.  Go  over 
the  room  once  more,  this  time  with  a  dampen¬ 
ed  broom  ;  that  removes  the  bits  of  dust  and 
gives  the  carpet  a  new,  bright  appearance.  Re¬ 
place  the  articles  of  furniture  as  soon  as  the 
air  is  entirely  free  from  dust,  and  the  room  is 
new  and  clean.  All  this  seems  an  easy  thing 
to  do,  but  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who 
will  follow  out  tho  details.  Some  will  sweep 
the  dust  into  the  hall  or  from  one  room  to  an¬ 
other,  and  then  wonder  why  tlieir  house  is  so 
dusty.  Others  forget  cornice  and  pictures,  and 
thus  leave  a  seed  of  future  annoyance  ;  while  a 
third-class  will  do  all  but  using  the  damp 
broom,  which  is  as  the  finkhin^  touches  to  a 
picture. 


TERL.ING 

UNDAY 

CHOOU 

ONGS. 


UUi  — The  choicest  of  $1  to  $1.76  Sunday-school 
library  books,  sold  at  a  uniform  price  of  6  cents 
each.  Books  will  last  three  times  as  long  as  the  or¬ 
dinary.  Specimen  copy,  6  cents.  Catalogue  of  80  books 
now  published,  sent  tree. 

DAVID  C.  COOK. 

HBHI  137  Madison  St ,  Chicago. 


49-  Particular  attention  Is  Invited  to  our  Patented  Pnent 
of  Electro-Plating  Spoon*  and  Fork*,  by  which  the  parts  moat 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extba  COAT  OF  BILVEB.  This 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  dnrabl4 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  hlle  the  Increased 
cost  Is  relaUvely  small.  This  method  of  plating  we  apply 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 


If  You  Want  the  Best  Book  at  the  Lowest  Price, 
get 


HYMN  SERVICE 

No.  2. 


To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imi> 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trad# 
Mark,  1847,  ROGERS  BROS.,  XII.” 


By  lOWRY,  DOANE  and  VINCENr. 

It  Is  so  cheap  that  persons  desiring  new  songs  in 
leaflet  form  can  afford  to  cut  songs  from  it 
and  paste  them  into  other  books. 

130  Songs  bound  in  Stiff  Paper  Covers. 
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after  the  refuse  from  the  country  butchers, 
is  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  when  the 
enormous  mass  of  tallow  butter  produced  is  in 
mind,  but  it  is  nevertheless  startling  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact,  lihe  thought  that  the 
fat  from  the  thousands  of  country  slaughter¬ 
houses,  most  of  them  reeking  in  filth  and  filled 
with  an  atmosphere  of  intolerable  stench,  should 
be  cast  into  old  barrels  and  shipped  by  rail  to  the 
dens  of  the  tallow  butter-makers,  and  there  man¬ 
gled  and  tortured  into  a  wretched  counterfeit,  to 
be  offered  to  consumers  as  a  substitute  for  the 
fragraut  product  of  the  farm,  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
to  a  person  who  takes  pride  In  the  history  and 

firogress  of  our  grand  dairy  industry.  And  yet 
ust  such  is  the  course  of  affairs. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  language  here 
employed,  the  worst  possibilities  of  tlie  case 
are  quite  passed  over.  It  is  a  fact,  we  believe, 
that  oleomargarine  is  manufactured  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  120  degrees,  that  the  stomachs 
of  hogs  form  a  part  of  the  material  used,  and 
that  the  germs  of  septic  organisms  generally, 
and  especially  trichinae,  require  a  very  much 
greater  heat  for  their  destruction,  Ckinsequent- 
ly,  if  in  the  indiscriminate  collection  of  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  refuse  the  remains  of  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  should  chance  to  be  included — and  this  is 
stating  the  contingency  very  mildly— the  living 
germs  of  the  disease  must  inevitably  pass  into 
the  product,  go  “  alive  and  kicking  ”  upon  the 
breakfast  table  and  into  the  stomachs  of  the 
unlucky  consumers.  Eminent  chemists  have 
certified  strongly  to  the  wholesomeness  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  doubtless  the  specimens  tested 
by  them  contained  no  obnoxious  germs ;  but 
the  value  of  such  certificates  seems  to  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  individual  specimen  under  examina¬ 
tion.  The  chemist  might  find  one  article  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  to  be  clean  raw  fat  or  tallow, 
which  of  course  is  not  unwholesome,  however 
repugnant  to  civilized  tastes  ;  but  another  tub 
might  yield  living  trichinee,  or  other  germ  of 
disease,  and  the  consumer  of  the  second  speci¬ 
men  would  find  the  certificate  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  chemist  wofully  insufficient  to  protect  him 
from  the  insidious  attack  of  the  enemy  taken 
into  his  system.— Journal  of  Commerce. 


Extract  from  the  American  hutitute  Repent:  "Their 
Porcelaln-Llned,  Double-Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 

possess  oU  the  qualities  the  Company  claim.” . "We 

consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far 
be*t  made  In  this  country,  and  we  believe,  In  the  world.' 


Artistic  Stained  Glass, 


JENNINGS’  SANIXABY  DEPOT, 
A.  G.  MYERS,  Manager, 

'•v  94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Ohio. 

The  former  city  offers  peculiar  attractions 
to  the  potter,  both  from  its  railways  and  canals 
connecting  it  with  the  great  cities  of  the  Union, 
and  its  nearness  to  mines  of  the  raw  material. 
West  and  southwest  lie  the  coal,  kaolin,  spar, 
and  quartz  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  and  eastward  the  fire  and  white 
clays  of  New  Jersey. 

The  clays  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Indiana,  and 
abundance  of  fuel,  have  built  up  East  Liverpool, 
making  it  the  ceramic  centre  of  the  West.  For 
thirty  years  it  has  been  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  ordinary  Rockingham  and  yel¬ 
low  wares,  furnishing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  million  dollars’  worth  annually  produced 
in  this  country.  It  was  not  until  1873  tliat 
white  ware  of  any  description  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Liverpool  potters  ;  to-day  white 
granites,  semi-chinas,  and  “  cream-color  ”  are 
manufactured  in  fourteen  thriving  establish¬ 
ments,  and  one  or  two  firms  are  experimenting 
in  china. — Miss  F.  E.  Fryatt  in  Harper’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 

Tanning  Skins  with  the  Fub  on. — There  are 
several  ways  of  doing  it,  but  the  following  is 
recommended  as  among  the  best :  After  hav¬ 
ing  cut  off  the  useless  parts,  and  softened  the 
skin  by  soaking,  remove  the  fatty  matter  from 
the  inside,  and  soak  the  skin  in  warm  water 
for  an  hour.  Then  mix  borax,  saltpetre,  and 
glauber  salts  in  equal  parts,  and  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  one-half  ounce  of  each  for  each 
skin,  with  enough  water  to  make  a  thin  paste. 
Spread  this  with  a  brush  on  the  inside  of  the 
skin,  applying  more  to  the  thick  than  to  the 
thin  places.  Double  the  skin  together,  flesh 
side  inside,  and  lay  it  away  in  a  cool  place. 
At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  wash 
the  skin  clean,  and  apply  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  sal  soda, 
one-half  ounce  of  borax,  and  two  ounces  of 
hard  white  soap,  melted  slowly  together  with¬ 
out  being  allowed  to  boil.  Fold  the  skin  to¬ 
gether  again  as  before,  and  place  it  in  a  warm 
place,  where  it  is  to  remain  for  another  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  soak 
it  for  twelyq  hours  in  the  following :  Four 
ounces  of  alum,  eight  ounces  of  salt,  and  two 
ounces  of  saleratus,  dissolved  in  sufficient  hot 
rain-water  to  saturate  the  skin.  The  skin  is 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  mixture  until  it  is  cool 
enough  not  to  scald  the  hand.  After  soaking 
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THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneelv  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  for  all  porpoaeo. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

HENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  TEADE  IH  WILD  GAME. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  estimates  the 
transactions  in  wild  game  in  that  city  during 
last  year  to  be  $1,000,000 ;  and  adds  that  this 
has  been  an  extraordinarily  favorable  year  for 
the  trade.  A  large  amount  is  shipped  to  the 
East  and  abroad.  The  early  snow  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  hunters,  and  the  snow  has  been 
much  more  heavy  throughout  Missouri  than  in 
St.  Louis.  The  cold  weather  has  also  been  fa¬ 
vorable.  Dealers  have  had  no  trouble  in  keep- 

■and  the  loss  has  been  less  than 
own  by  spoiling  of  meats.  One 
luis  last  December  exported  for 
laikot  1,40Q  dozen  quails,  1,400 
hickeus,  and  500  dozen  wild  tur- 
had  an  order  for  2,000  wild  tur- 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1881. 


„  THE  CHAN«EN  HADE  IN  THE  REVISED 
VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA.HENT. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  changes  nlade 
In  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  disclosed  in  advance  by  the  indis¬ 
cretion  (to  say  nothing  more)  of  “  The  Record  ” 
of  London,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  was  a  breach  of  confidence,  for 
which  The  Record  has  since  apologized.  How¬ 
ever,  as  these  changes  have  been  made  known 
in  England,  and  have  been  copied  ip  this  coun¬ 
try,  there  is  no  longer  any  impropriety  in  giving 
them  to  our  readers,  esi^cially  as  the  work  is 
now  complete,  and  will  soon  be  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  These  illus¬ 
trations  will  furnish  a  sample  of  the  whole.  As 
will  he  seen  they  are  mostly  verbal — often 
changes  merely  of  a  single  word,  as  in  Luke 
X.  16:  “He  that  rejecteth  you,  rcjecteth  me,” 
instead  of  “He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth 
me.”  Sometimes  it  is  merely  the  change  of 
the  tense  of  a  verb, as  in  Matt.  iii.  1 :  “In  these 
days  cometh  John  the  Baptist,”  instead  of  came; 
or  the  change  of  an  article,  as  “  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  ”  for  “  a  pinnacle.”  This  will  allay 
the  fears  of  many  that  there  would  be  some  rad¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  Scriptures,  unsettling  the 
foundations  of  our  faith.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Revision  will  l>e  found  to  confirm  all  that  we 
hold  most  precious,  and  establish  rather  than 
weaken  our  confidence  in  our  English  Bible. 
Matthew  iii.  1. — The  past  “  came”  is  changed  in¬ 
to  the  present  “  cometh.” 

Matthew  iii.  15. — “Suffered”  changed  into  “suf- 
fereth.” 

Matthew  iv.  5. — “  a  ”  pinnacle  changed  into  “  the  ” 
pinnacle. 

Matthew  iv.  6. — “  in”  changed  into  “on.” 

Matthew  iv.  8. — “into”  changed  into  “unto.” 
Matthew  iv.  9. — present  into  past. 

Matthew  v.  10. — present  into  past. 

Matthew  vi.  1 — Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
righteousness  before  men. 

Matthew  vi.  9-13. — Our  Father  which  art  in  heav¬ 
en,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive 
us  our  debts,  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our 
debtors.  .\iid  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  the  evil  otie.  (The  Doxology  is 
omitted.) 

Matthew  ix.  16,  17. — Verses  changed  somewhat. 
Matthew  xi.  6. — “  offended  ”=“  occasion  of  stum¬ 
bling.” 

Matthew  xi.  19. — And  wisdom  is  justified  by  her 
works. 

Matthew  xvii.  25. — “  prevented  ”=“  spake  first.” 
Matthew  xix.  17. — IVhy  askest  thou  me  concern¬ 
ing  that  whieli  is  good  ?  One  there  is  who  is 
good ;  but  if  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments. 

Matthew  xxiii.  14.— (This  verse  altogether  omitted.) 
Mark  viii.  36,  37. — Eor  what  doth  it  profit  a  man, 
to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  life  ? 
For  what  should  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
life  ? 

Mark  Lx,  44,46. — (These  verses  altogether  omitted.) 
Luke  ix.  26. — Lose  or  forfeit  his  own  self. 

Luke  ix.  33. — This  is  m3’  son,  my  chosen. 

Luke  X.  15,  16. — And  thou  Capernaum,  shalt  thou 
•  be  exalted  unto  heaven  ?  thou  shalt  be  brought 
down  unto  Hades.  He  that  heareth  you  heareth 
me ;  and  he  that  rejecteth  me  rejecteth  him  that 
sent  me. 

Luke  xi.  2,  3,  4. — Father,  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Give  us  day  b3’  day’  our 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  sins;  for  we 
ourselves  also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebt¬ 
ed  to  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

Luke  xvi.  8,  9. — For  the  sons  of  this  world  are  lor 
their  own  generation  wiser  than  tlie  sons  of  the 
light.  And  I  say’  unto  you.  Make  to  yourselves 
friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  ;  that,  w'hen  it  shall  fail,  they  may  receive 
you  into  the  eternal  tabernacles. 

Luke  xvi.  23. — And  in  Hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
being  in  torments. 

John  v.  3,  4. — “Waiting  for  the  moving  of  the 
water”  omitted.  And  verse  4  omitted  entirely. 
John  V.  39. — Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  because,  &c. 
John  xvii.  24. — Father,  for  that  which  thou  hast 
given  me. 

John  xxi.  13,  16,  17. — “  Simon,  son  of  John,”  in 
each  verse. 

Acts  ii.  47. — And  the  Lord  added  to  them  day’  by 
day  those  that  were  being  saved. 

Acts  viii.  —  (Verse  37  entirely’  omitted.  The 
Eunuch's  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.) 

Acts  xvii.  23. — To  an  Unknown  God.  What  there¬ 
fore  ye  w’orship  in  ignorance,  this  declare  I  unto 
you. 

Acts  xxiii.  9. — “Let  us  not  fight  against  God” 
omitted.  v 

Acts  xxvi.  24-29. — “And  as  he  thus  madfe  his  de¬ 
fence,  Festus  saith  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou 
art  mad ;  thy  much  learning  doth  turn  thee  to 
madness.  But  Paul  saith,  I  am  not  mad,  most 
excellent  Festus ;  but  speak  forth  words  of  truth 
and  soberness.  For  the  king  knoweth  of  these 
'things,  unto  whom  also  I  speak  freely ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  is  hidden 
from  him ;  for  tliis  hath  not  been  done  in  a  cor¬ 
ner.  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ? 
I  know  that  thou  believest.  And  Agrippa  said 
unto  Paul,  With  but  little  persuasion  thou 
wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian.  And  Paul 
said,  I  would  to  God,  that  whether  with  little  or 
with  much,  not  thou  only,  but  also  all  that  hear 
me  this  day,  might  become  such  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds,” 

Bom.  V.  4. — And  patience,  probation ;  and  proba¬ 
tion,  hope. 

Bom.  viii.  29,  30. — “  Foreordained  ”  substituted  for 
“predestinated.” — Also  in  Eph.  i.  5,  11. 

1  Cor.  iv.  4. — “  By  myself  ”=against  myself. 

1  Cor.  xvi.  22. — If  any  man  loveth  not  the  Lord, 
let  him  be  anathema.  Maranatha. 

2  Cor.  i.  18,  19,  20. — But  as  God  is  faithful,  our 
word  toward  you  is  not  yea  and  nay.  For  the 
Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  preached 
among  you  by  us,  even  by  me  and  Silvanus  and 
Timothy,  was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  is 
yea.  For  how’  many’  soever  be  the  promises  of 
God,  in  him  is  the  y’ea ;  wherefore  also  through 
him  is  the  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  through 
us. 

2  Cor.  ii.  15. — In  them  that  are  being  saved,  and  in 
them  that  are  perishing. 

2  Cor.  iv.  6. — Seeing  it  is  God,  that  said.  Light 
shall  shine  out  of  darkness,  who  shined  in  our 
hearts. 

2  Cor.  xi.  19. — “Suffer  ”=“  bear  with.” 

Eph.  vi.  24. — Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  uncorruptness. 

Philip,  iii.  20,  21. — We  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall  fashion  anew  the 
body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conform¬ 
ed  to  the  body  of  his  glory. 


Current  Stientu. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Detroit  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  institution 
of  the  kind  in  that  city,  has  been  robbed  by  two 
brothers  (tellers)  of  from  $25,000  to  $30,000.  The 
embezzlement  was  carried  on  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  steadily  grew  in  amount.  The  young 
men  belong  to  an  excellent  family’,  a  third  brother 
being  an  Episcopal  rector.  The  stolen  money  w’as 
spent  chiefly  in  speculations  in  New  York.  The 
young  men  have  been  dismissed  from  the  bank, 
and  their  bondsmen  w’ill  make  the  loss  good. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  the  failure  of  Mr.  John 
Maxwell  of  Malden,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  operator  in 
blue  stone  in  this  country.  He  has  offices  in  this 
city,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  Newburg,  and  Boches- 
ter,  wid  represented  two-thirds  of  the  entire  blue- 
stone  interest  of  the  country. 

The  seventy-third  term  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Albany  closed  last  week.  There  were 
eighteen  graduates. 

Smallpox  has  broken  out  in  the  Fort  Madison 
(Iowa)  Penitentiary,  creating  great  excitement  and 
panic.  All  the  foremen  of  contract  work  have 
fled,  and  work  is  generally  abandoned. 

The  President  has  nominated  Stanley  Matthews 
of  Ohio  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  vice  Justice  Swayme,  resigned. 

The  largest  fall  of  top  coal  and  rock  ever  known 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  occurred  in  the  Empire  mines 
on  Wednesday  of  iast  week.  Two  thousand  tons 
fell,  bury’ing  two  men.  Hundreds  of  miners  at 
once  went  to  work  digging  for  the  bodies. 

Another  cold  snap  spread  over  the  country  last 
week,  and  considerable  snow  fell  at  the  South. 
In  the  interior  of  South  Carolina  the  fali  of  snow 
was  the  hea%’iest  known  in  fifty  years.  On  the 
24th  ult.  a  telegram  from  New  Orleans  said  the 
snow  was  from  two  to  three  inches  deep  on  the 
house-tops,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  deep  on 


the  ground  in  the  suburbs.  This  is  the  heaviest 
fall  of  snow  in  that  city  since  1852. 

A  mortj^age  of  $10,000  held  by  a  Boston  man  on 
the  farm  of  the  Bev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray’ at  Guilford, 
Conn.,  has  just  been  foreclosed.  Mr.  Murray  hav¬ 
ing  taken  no  steps  to  stay  the  execution.  The 
stock  once  on  the  place  is  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  famous  “Murray’  farm”  is  no 
more. 

Professor  0.  C.  Hill,  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  will  be  private  secretary 
to  President  Garfield.  Professor  Hill  was  one  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  college  at  Hiram,  Ohio,  when 
Mr.  Garfield  was  president  of  that  institution. 
Mrs.  Garfield’s  brothers  are  to  have  charge  of  the 
Mentor  farm  during  his  presidential  term. 

A  certificate  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sally  Hunter 
(colored),  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old,  has 
been  received  at  the  Health  Office  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Hunter  w’as  born  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Virginia,  in  1766,  belonged  to  the  Washington  es¬ 
tate,  and  was  one  of  the  servants  manumitted  by 
the  General’s  will.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  last 
of  the  servants  of  George  Washington. 

When  President  Chadbourne  took  charge  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College  there  were  only  119  students.  Now 
there  are  227.  Speaking  of  the  reasons  for  pre¬ 
senting  his  resignation.  President  Chadbourne 
says  that  for  one  thing  a  salary’  of  $10,000  instead 
of  $4,000,  with  less  to  do,  was  an  inducement,  and 
after  twenty-five  years  of  sen  ice,  w’ith  the  College 
in  excellent  eomlitlon,  he  thought  himself  enti¬ 
tled  to  relief,  and  that  it  w’as  the  most  favorable 
time  for  placing  at  its  head  a  young  and  able  man. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  lost  all  the  oranges 
in  her  Florida  groves,  al»out  100, (KX),  by  cold. 

The  railroad  between  Port  Jeivds  and  Monticello 
last  week  became  a  solid  bed  of  ice,  and  was  im¬ 
passable.  Trains  stopped  running,  and  a  stage 
line  W’as  established  to  carry  the  mails. 

Notw’ithstaiiding  the  severe  Winter,  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  fishing  season  has  commenced  early.  Already 
there  are  absent  at  tlie  Georges  fishery  some  83 
vessels,  manned  by  913  men.  This  is  the  first  fleet 
of  the  season,  and  they  have  had  for  the  most 
part  good  weather.  They  are  a  little  early  for  the 
large  schools  of  fish.  The  bank  halibut  fleet  are 
beginning  to  come  in,  and  several  arrivals  of^ mack¬ 
erel  and  codfish  are  reported. 

Report  uu  the  Poucas. 

The  Commission  apiffiinted  by’  the  President  to 
visit  the  remnant  of  the  Ponca  tribe  living  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  to  ascertain  what  justice  and 
humanity’  require  at  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
on  the  question  of  their  removal  three  years  ago ; 
and  also  respecting  their  present  condition  and 
needs,  last  week  submitted  their  report.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  were  Generals 
George  Crook  and  Nelson  A.  Miles  (Indian 
fighters  by  the  way’),  William  Stickney’  of  Wash- 
ingto,  and  Walter  Allen  of  Newton,  Mass.,  wlio 
unanimously  reported  that  the  removal  of  the 
Poncas  from  Dakota  and  Nebraska  to  the  Indian 
Territory  was  in  violation  of  solemn  treaties, 
“injudicious,”  and  resulted  in  “great  hardships 
and  serious  loss  of  life  and  property’.”  The  Com¬ 
mission  declares  that  the  title  to  their  Dakota  res¬ 
ervation  still  exists  in  full  force ;  that  all  have  been 
very’  desirous  to  go  back ;  that  a  portion  of  them 
have  done  so,  and  are  there  self-sustaining,  and 
want  a  missionary’  to  teach  them  religion ;  that 
those  loft  in  the  Indian  Territory,  discouraged  in 
their  efforts  to  go  back,  consented  to  remain, 
thinking  it  was  the  best  they  could  do. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  problem,  therefore,  the 
Commission  recommend  a  speedy  and  ample  re¬ 
dress  of  wrongs,  allowing  the  exiles  to  return  to 
Dakota,  if  they  wish,  and  that  their  title  to  the 
lands  be  made  intact  by  a  law’  of  Congress,  and 
the  Indians  subject  to  the  laws,  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  appropria¬ 
tions  be  continued  the  same  as  at  present,  and  that 
the  additional  sum  of  |25,U00  be  appropriated  and 
expended  in  agricultural  implements,  stock,  and 
seeds.  The  further  sum  of  $10,000  is  suggested 
for  the  construction  of  comfortable  dwellings  and 
school-houses,  and  the  employ’ment  of  suitable  per¬ 
sons  to  teach  them.  A  bill  has  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Senate  embodying  these  principles, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  long  controversy  over  the 
Ponca  troubles  and  the  Government  is  practically 
ended. 

Premiums  for  Decorative  Art  Designs. 

The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  New  York, 
which  will  hold  its  exhibition  in  the  first  two 
weeks  in  May,  at  No.  6  East  Twenty-third  street, 
has  announced  the  list  of  prizes  for  competition, 
no  one  to  submit  more  than  two  designs  for  any 
prize,  or  to  be  awarded  more  than  one  money 
prize.  The  main  prizes  offered  are  the  following : 

Five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  design  for  a 
portiere  or  window-hanging ;  $100  for  the  second 
best ;  $200  for  the  best  design  for  screens,  of  not 
less  than  three  panels;  $50  for  the  second  best; 
$125  for  the  best  design  for  frieze  or  band,  applica¬ 
ble  to  table-cover,  lambrequin,  or  other  decorative 
puiq)oses ;  $25  for  the  second  best.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  special  prizes  as  follows ;  $100  for  the 
best  table-cover,  $50  for  the  best  and  most  artistic 
example  of  needlework,  $50  for  the  best  design  in 
outline  work  on  silk,  $25  for  the  best  design  in  out¬ 
line  work  on  linen,  $25  for  the  best  example  of 
drawn  work,  $25  for  the  best  figure  design  suitable 
for  a  panel,  $25  for  the  best  color  treatment  of  any 
design.  Goods  will  be  received  only’  from  Mon¬ 
day,  April  25th,  to  Wednesday,  April  27th,  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  must  be  sent  addressed  “  Society  of  Dec¬ 
orative  Art,  Prize  Design  Competition,  care  of  Mr. 

B.  E.  Moore,  No.  6  East  Twenty-third  street.”  A 
copy  of  the  rules  governing  the  admission  of  ex¬ 
hibits  may  bo  had  by  addressing  the  “  Prize  De¬ 
sign  Competition,  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  No. 
34  East  Nineteenth  street,  New  York.” 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  consists  of  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Blodgett  (chairman),  Mrs.  S.  L.  M.  Barlow, 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hunt,  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Zimmerman,  Miss  M.  A.  Cooper,  Miss  C.  Pot¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Samuel  Colman,  Mr.  S.  S.  Howland,  Mr. 

C.  Vanderbilt,  and  Mr.  William  Whitlock. 

Casualties. 

The  cotton  mills  of  E.  Fisher  &  Son  at  Graftoii, 
Mass.,  were  burned  on  Thursday  evening.  Loss 
$125,000. 

A  fire  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  last  Friday,  destroy¬ 
ed  seven  large  buildings  and  business  houses,  in¬ 
cluding  two  large  dry  goods  stores,  a  grocery, 
restaurant,  shoe  store,  saloon,  the  city  library’ 
and  city  clerk’s  office.  The  hy’drants  were  frozen. 
The  fire  originated  from  the  explosion  of  an  oil 
stove.  Loss  $60,(X)0. 

Bobert  Gordon’s  dry’  goods  store  was  burned  at 
Oswego  on  the  27th.  The  loss  on  the  building  and 
goods  is  estimated  at  $55,000. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  Mrs.  Bascomb 
from  her  homo  at  Altona,  N.  Y.,  one  evening  last 
week,  the  house  caught  fire,  and  four  young  chil¬ 
dren  were  burned  to  death. 

Serious  coasting  accidents  happened  near  Bay’ 
Shore,  N.  J.,  iast  week.  A  little  girl  received  fatal 
injuries,  and  a  boy  had  an  arm  broken  and  one  of 
his  eyes  badly  cut,  while  another  boy  was  serious¬ 
ly  injured  xn  the  side. 

W.  Trow  &  Co’s  flour  mill  in  Madison,  Ind.,  was 
burned  on  Saturday.  It  had  a  grinding  capacity 
of  400  barrels  per  day.  Tlie  loss  is  $125,000. 

A  railway  accident  near  Middlebury,  Pa.,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  injured  fifteen  persons,  five  of  them  se¬ 
riously. 

News  from  San  Francisco  says  that  the  rain 
which  began  on  the  28th  ult.,  spread  over  the 
coast  from  British  Columbia  to  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  California,  and  was  the  heaviest  storm  ex¬ 
perienced  since  1861.  The  Feather,  Yuba,  and 
Upper  Sacramento  rivers  overflowed,  and  the 
creeks  running  into  those  streams  went  over  their 
banks.  The  damage  w’as  immense.  The  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  suffered  heartly.  About  1,000 
yards  of  wall  near  Benicia  were  washed  away,  and 
a  long  stretch  on  the  Oregon  branch  near  Bear 
River  is  gone,  and  there  were  washouts  of  less  ex¬ 
tent  in  many  other  places.  Several  miles  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Railroad  were  washed  away  near 


Santa  Cruz.  The  town  of  Napa  was  flooded ;  also 
a  portion  of  Watsonville.  Mary’sville  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape.  The  water  came  to  the  top  of  the 
levees,  and  had  broken  over  in  four  places,  when  a 
levee  above  the  town  broke  and  let  the  water  run 
on  the  plains  around  the  city.  The  Sacramento 
valley  from  Cache  Creek  to  Rod  Bluffs  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Judge  Daly,  President  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  has  written  to  President  Hayes, 
asking  that  a  Government  vessel  bo  despatched  to 
the  Arctic  for  the  rescue,  In  the  event  of  calamity’, 
of  the  commander  and  crew  of  the  Jeannette. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  for  sixteen 
months.  The  Jeannette  was  last  seen  Sept.  2, 
1879,  and  was  then  steaming  northward  in  the 
direction  of  Wrangell  Land.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  Galena,  a  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
a  good  one  to  send,  and  if  she  is  ordered  now, 
there  will  be  sufficient  time  for  her  to  go  around 
to  the  Pacillc  and  to  get  through  Behrings  Strait, 
which  is  generally  open  to  the  Arctic  by’ the  end  of 
June. 

On  Saturday  of  next  week  occurs  the  ninetieth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper’s  birthday,  and 
the  occasion  will  be  observed  at  the  Institute  by  an 
address,  in  the  lecture  course,  on  “  Peter  Cooper,” 
by’  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Singleton  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  yet  in  good  health  and  strength  for  one 
of  his  great  age,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  attend  and  hear  what  can  be  said  on  the 
theme  named. 

District  Attorney  Rollins  has  appointed  W.  C. 
Beecher,  the  second  son  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  to  be  one  of  his  assistants. 

A  good  deal  of  excitement  was  created  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  last  Thursday  by  the  travels 
of  a  vicious  dog.  Starting  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  it  was  not  until  nearly  twelve  o’clock 
noon  that  it  was  shot,  and  during  that  time  sevei’- 
al  persons  were  bitten,  some  of  them  badly.  Many 
fear  he  was  mad,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  establish  this  supposition. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  snowstorms  this  Winter 
have  cost  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company 
$ltK),000. 

The  Burns  Club  of  New  York  enjoyed  its  annual 
dinner  by  celebrating  the  122d  anniversary  of 
Burns.  On  the  following  night  (Wednesday)  two 
Burns’  clebrations  were  successfully  carried  out  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  Hudson  river  ice  crop  liarvosted  this  season 
amounts  to  nearly  3,(XX),(t(K)  tons,  the  Knickerbocker 
Ice  Company  having  laid  in  1,400,000  tons,  against 
150,000  last  year. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  a  heavy  shock  of  earth- 
(luake  was  felt  at  Montgomery’,  N.  Y.,  on  the  26th 
ult.  Many  persons  supposed  it  was  a  boiler  or 
powder-mill  explosion.  It  seems  to  have  been  felt 
most  distinctly  a  mile  north  of  the  place. 

The  Sixth  avenue  branch  of  the  Metropolitan 
Elevated  Railway  is  to  be  extended  from  Rector 
street  to  South  Ferry,  making  three  linos  starting 
from  that  point. 

The  tenth  annual  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  was  held  at  Delmonico’s.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  guests  were  present,  and  several  addresses 
and  recitations  were  enjoy’cd.  Theodore  R.  Var- 
ick  is  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  George  I.  Seney’,  President  of  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Ban's  of  Now  York,  has  made  the  munificent 
gift  of  S.50,0(K)  to  the  library’  fund  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Seney  has  also 
presented  $20,(X)0  to  the  Industrial  Homo  for  Des¬ 
titute  Children,  in  Brooklyn.  The  latter  gift  was 
made  conditional  on  $20,000  additional  being 
raised,  which  sum  was  considerably  exceeded,  so 
that  the  institution  receives  $51,000  in  all. 

A  loss  of  nearly’  $600,000  was  occasionwl  by  a 
fire  on  Broadway  and  Franklin  street  last  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  Three  alarms  were  sent  out,  but 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  building  and  the  intense 
cold  the  firemen  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  flames.  They  did  not  succeed  un¬ 
til  the  flames  had  mounted  to  the  top  floor,  and 
after  a  hard  fight  of  two  hours.  The  building  was 
occupied  by  Sweetser,  Pembroke  &  Co.,  importers 
and  dealers  in  dry  goods ;  Lawson  Brothers,  im¬ 
porters  of  fine  laces  and  embroideries ;  and  S.  &  M. 
Davidson,  shirt  manufacturers. 

A  Day  of  Blockaded  Htreets. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of  the  snow¬ 
storms  and  severe  weather  of  this  Winter,  in  this 
city,  is  the  blockading  of  streets  with  trucks  and 
wagons.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  ice  (two  or 
three  feet  deep  in  many  places)  011  the  sides  of  the 
streets  cut  into  ridges  and  ruts.  On  the  25th  ult. 
a  blockade  began  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning  at 
Chambers  and  AVc.st  streets,  and  rapidly’  spread 
north  and  south  along  the  river  front  until  it 
reached  Canal  street  and  the  Battery.  Once  in 
every  three  or  four  hours  a  break  was  made  at  one 
point  or  another,  but  it  was  almost  immediately 
blocked  up  again.  By  noon  the  limits  of  the 
blockade  extended  to  Greenwich  street,  AVest 
Broadway,  and  Church  street,  and  filled  all  of  the 
side  streets  from  Franklin  to  Rector,  w’hich  was 
not  broken  till  six  in  the  evening.  The  starter  of 
the  Belt  line  of  horse  cars  said  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  blockade  in  the  seventeen  years  of  his  cen- 
nection  with  the  company.  Many  trucks  that 
would  ordinarily  have  transported  six  or  eight 
loads  of  goods  a  day’,  were  unable  to  make  more 
than  one  trip  in  eighteen  hours.  Thousands  of  cases 
of  goods  bound  for  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
Central,  Erie,  and  other  ferries  and  depots,  did 
not^get  to  them  at  all,  or  until  eight  or  ten  hours 
after  the  trains  for  which  they  were  destined  had 
departed.  Truck  loads  of  goods  that  were  to 
cross  the  ocean,  failed  to  reach  the  piers  until 
after  the  steamers  in  which  they  w’ere  to  have  been 
packed  hud  sailed.  This  occurred  more  than 
once,  and  it  is  said  the  loss  to  down-town  ship¬ 
pers  was  $160,000  a  day. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

The  trial  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League,  as 
was  generally  expected,  resulted  in  the  disagree¬ 
ment  of  the  jury.  Immense  crowds  cheered  out¬ 
side  the  court-house,  and  in  the  evening  there 
was  a  torch-light  procession.  Concerning  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  declares  that  it 
must  first  be  carried  out  before  the  Government 
can  bring  forward  the  Land  Bill.  During  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  bill,  Mr.  John  Bright  said  he  deep¬ 
ly  regretted  that  coercion  was  necessary.  If  a 
Land  Bill  had  not  been  promised  after  the  Coer¬ 
cion  Bill,  he  would  not  now  be  in  the  Ministry’. 
He  had  received  letters  from  Ireland  showing 
that  during  the  last  four  months  Ireland  had  been 
drifting  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Land  League 
might  boast  of  their  power,  but  he  doubted  their 
wisdom  or  patriotism.  The  leaders  of  the  League 
had  to  a  large  extent  demoralized  the  people, 
whom  they  professed  to  defend.  It  was  only  un¬ 
der  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  that  the  Government 
had  introduced  measures  of  coercion.  He  trusted 
that  when  the  Land  bill  was  introduced  it  would  be 
found  to  be  a  great  and  comprehensive  measure, 
which  would  prove  a  durable  monument  to  the 
memory’  of  this  Parliament  and  Ministry.  Mr. 
Shaw  and  fifteen  other  Irish  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  withdrawn  from  Mr. 
Parnell’s  leadership,  and  are  supporting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  quiet  persistence  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
despite  the  indifference  of  the  Queen  towards  him, 
and  the  assaults  of  the  radicals;  the  unguarded 
avowal  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  Ireland  sought  to  be 
entirely  separate  from  British  rule;  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Ministry  to  seriously  attempt  to  re¬ 
dress  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  as  soon  as  she  would 
disperse  her  mobs  and  obey  law;  and  the  bitter 
opposition  of  many  representatives  of  the  landed 
interests  have  all  tended  to  consolidate  the  party 
around  Mr.  Gladstone  and  divide  the  opposition. 


There  was  considerable  alarm  in  Manchester  on 
Saturday  over  the  rumor  that  an  attempt  w  ould  bo 
made  to  blow  up  the  Salford  Gas  Works  and  poison 
water  in  a  reservoir.  All  the  public  buildings’ in 
Manchester  were  put  under  guard. 

The  first  horse  railroad  has  been  completed  in 
Rome,  connecting  upper  and  lower  Rome.  The 
drivers  are  furnished  with  tin  trumpets,  which  are 
blown  with  a  tremendous  noise. 

The  Russians  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  on  the  24th  ult.  Their  forces,  under  the 
intrepid  Gen.  Skobeleff,  captured  Geoke-Tepe  and 
Dongil-Tepe  after  nine  hours’  desperate  fighting, 
the  Turcomans  meeting  with  groat  losses.  Arms, 
cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were  taken. 

There  has  been  a  severe  battle  in  South  Africa 
between  the  British  troops  and  the  Boors,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious.  The  English  lost  heav¬ 
ily,  and  are  now  awaiting  reinforcements.  The 
Boers  and  their  native  helpers  are  not  lacking  in 
strategic  wisdom,  as  well  ns  bravery.  They  re¬ 
treated  more  than  twenty  miles  before  the  army 
of  General  Colley,  permitting  him  to  advance  un¬ 
molested  through  some  of  the  worst  places  in  the 
mountains.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Drakenburg 
pass  they  took  up  a  strong  position  and  awaited 
an  encounter.  Their  position  gave  every  promise 
of  victory.  In  the  first  place,  the  British  were 
wearied  after  their  long  march  through  the  hills, 
w'hile  the  Boers  were  comparatively  fresh.  Nat¬ 
ural  advantages  were  not  overlooked.  Even  in 
case  of  defeat  the  Boers  had  the  comparatively 
level  plain  behind  them,  and  being  nearly’  all 
mounted,  could  retreat  much  faster  than  the 
British  could  follow. 


jllone^  untr 


New’  York,  Monday,  Jan.  31,  1881. 

The  weekly  statement  of  the  Associated  Banks, 
issued  from  the  Clearing  House  on  Saturday  last, 
showed  only  a  slight  loss  in  surplus  reserve. 
There  was  an  increase  in  deposits  of  $3,580,400,  in 
loans  of  $2,842,600,  and  in  legal  tenders  of  $892.- 
300,  and  a  decrease  in  specie  of  $220,000,  and  in 
circulation  of  $14,800.  The  movement  for  the 
week  results  in  a  loss  of  $220,800  in  surplus  re¬ 
serve,  which  still  leaves  the  banks  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  $7,925,925  in  excess  of  legal  requirements. 

The  money  market  worked  easily,  at  usual 
rates,  throughout  the  week. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  sales  of  railway  and 
miscellaneous  stocks  amounted  to  over  2,500,000 
shares  for  the  week,  including  313,000  Erie,  233,- 
000  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and 
220,000  Ontario  and  AVestern.  Early  in  the  week 
the  tendency  of  prices  w’as  downward,  but  there 
was  a  decided  change  in  the  temper  of  speculation 
about  the  middle  of  the  w’eek,  and  a  sharp  upward 
movement  was  Inaugurated,  the  activity  and  buoy¬ 
ancy’,  however,  being  confined  largely  to  the  low- 
priced  stocks. 

In  Government  bonds  the  changes  in  prices  were 
slight.  The  4s  were  at  one  time  depressed  to 
1121,  but  the  decline  was  generally  accepted  as 
being  the  result  of  an  effort  to  secure  the  bonds  at 
low’  figures,  and  hence  a  rapid  recovery  to  113a 
113^  ensued.  Late  in  the  week  there  was  a  brisk 
inquiry  for  the  5s  and  6s  of  1881,  the  former  ad¬ 
vancing  ^ag,  and  the  latter  |  per  cent.  This  im¬ 
provement  was  predicated  upon  a  belief,  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  is  well  founded,  that 
the  Treasury  will  at  an  early  date  resume  purcha¬ 
ses  of  bonds.  The  railroad  bond  market  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  almost  complete  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  low-priced  issues  known  as  “in¬ 
comes,  debentures,”  etc.,  for  the  investment  inter¬ 
est-paying  bonds,  that  formerly  alone  secured  re¬ 
cognition  in  the  dealings  on  the  Exchange.  These 
latter  now  divide  attention  w’lth  the  former. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


United  States  48,  1907,  couiam. , 

United  Slates  4;s,  1891,  coupon. 

United  States  os,  1881,  coupon .  101 

Adams  Express  . .  . 

American  Express .  71 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 129 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  54 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref . 

Atlantic  and  Pacillc  Telegraph.. . 

American  District  Telegraph .  63 J 

American  Union  Telegraph . 85 

Boston  Air  Line . 47 

Boston  Laud  Comnauy  ... 

B.,  C.  B.  and  ISonurra . 

Canton . 63j 

Canada  Southern .  89, 

Cedar  Palls  and  Minneapolis .  23 

Caribou  Mining .  2^ 

Central  Arizona .  6| 

Chicago,  St.  IjOuIs  and  N.  O . 58 

C  ,  C.,  C.  and  I  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  25 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref .  36 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref . 27 

0.,  C.  and  1.  C . 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy . 174 

Chicag<j  and  Alton . 153 

Chicago  and  Alton  itref . 

Central  Pacillc . 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 143 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . 123 

Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul  pref . 127 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific . 139 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 127) 

Cuusolidatiou  Coal . — 

Colorado  Coal  and  Iron . .  473 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  W’estern . 123j 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . 1(19| 

Excelsior  Mining .  63 

Denver  and  Bio  Orande . 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  . . 

Haunibal  and  St.  Joseph  pief . 108j 

Homestake  Mining .  29 

Houston  and  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 134' 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western _ 

International  and  Great  Northern .  64i 

Ohio  Central  . 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines .  24j 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  pref . 57 

Jerome  Park  . 

Lake  Shore . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

St.  Paul,  M.  and  M . 

Louisville  and  Nashville . 

Little  Pittsburg . 

Lou.,  New  Albany  and  Chicago . 77 

Manhattan  Bailroad .  39^ 

Manhattan  Beach . 36 

Mariposa . 

Mariposa  pref  . 

Marietta  and  Cln.  Ist  pref .  14 

Marietta  and  Cln.  2d  pref .  8) 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  44) 

Metropolitan  Bailroad . II4J 

Michigan  Central . 

Mobile  and  Ohio .  . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Morris  and  Essex  .  .  . 

NasllVillCi  Chat,  and  St.  Louis .  74 

New  Central  Coal. . . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . 151} 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 178 

New  York  Elevated . 127) 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 513 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pref 

Northern  Pacific . 36) 

Northern  Pacillc  pref .  67j 

Ohio  and  Mississippi .  45 

Ohio  and  Mlsslsslpjd  pref .  108) 

Stormont  Mining .  2/ 

Oregon  Bailway  and  Navigation . 167 

Pacillc  Mall . 543 

Panama .  . 

Pitts.,  Titusville  and  Buftalo. 

Philadelphia  and  Beading . 64) 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville. 

Ijouisiana  and  Missouri . 26 

Quicksilver .  15 

Quicksilver  pref .  68 

Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg...,  38 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth . 39) 

Standard  Mining .  23 

Sutro  Tunnel .  IJ 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 47) 

St.  Louis  and  san  Francisco  pref 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pref..  101 

St.  Liouis  and  Iron  Mountain . 62. 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pref . 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western . 41) 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  pref..  90 

Union  Pacltlc  . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific . 50 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref.. 

Wolls-Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 120) 

United  States  Express .  59 

Texas  Pacific .  47) 

Central  Iowa . 44 

Oentral  Iowa  1st  pref .  79) 

The  Dby  Goods  Mabket  the  past  week  shows  a 
large  movement.  Such  specialties  as  dress  goods, 
printed  goods,  and  ginghams  have  had  attention, 
and  shipments  have  been  very  heavy  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  Buyers  are  jpresent  in  very  large  force,  still 
while  the  weather  continues  so  favorable  to  the 
consumption  of  heavy  goods,  every  advantage  will 
be  taken  to  clean  up  Winter  stocks.  AA’'iuter  styles 
and  fabrics  are  being  tfistributed  quite  freely,  be¬ 
sides  being  included  In  the  same  invoice  with  reg¬ 
ular  Spring  supplies.  Each  succeeding  day  shows 
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something  new  in  the  way  of  qualities,  stj’les,  and  j 
colora.  In  worsted  dress  fabrics  the  styles  and  j 
qualities  at  the  cost  are  the  most  sightly  as  well 
as  the  best  value  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
consumers,  while  in  the  various  offerings  of  bro¬ 
cade  effects  the  most  sightly  goods  are  to  be  had 
at  less  price  than  ever.  In  worsted  staples  the 
qualities  show  very  great  improvement  in  color 
as  well  as  In  handling,  the  treatment  of  cotton 
warp  goods  being  such  as  to  produce  an  imitation 
of  all-wool  goods  barely  recognizable  by  the  best 
experts,  except  in  the  price.  In  brocade  fancies, 
lustrous  wool  figures  are  produced  with  the  bril 
llancy  of  silk,  while  in  such  tissues  as  grenadines 
the  perfection  attained  is  remarkable. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  degree  of  activity 
in  foreign  goods,  and  staple  and  fancy  British  and 
Continental  dress  goods  have  had  large  attention, 
with  a  good  business  resulting.  Housekeeping 
linens  have  been  doing  well,  also  handkerchiefs, 
but  piece  goods  have  been  less  active. Woollens 
have  been  in  large  delivery  on  orders,  but  new 
business  has  been  light.  Silks  in  fine  and  expen¬ 
sive  brocade  effects  have  been  doing  very  well, 
but  low  goods  have  lacked  interest.  Millinery 
goods  and  ribbons  have  had  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  close  of  the  week  business  of 
some  Importance  is  reported.  The  market  is  full 
of  buyers,  and  a  large  and  active  February  trade 
maybe  looked  for. 


FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS, 

AHD  DEALERS  IN  G3VIENHENT  BONDS, 

And  other  desirable  Investineut  Securities. 


NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Buy  and  sell  all  issues  of  Government  Bonds,  in 
large  or  small  amounts,  at  current  market  prices, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  matters  connected  with  investments  in 
Government  Bonds. 

AVe  are  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  first-class  Railway  Securities  and  to  execute 
orders  for  the  same. 

Buy  and  sell  all  marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds  on 
commission,  at  the  Stock  Exchange  or  in  the  open 
market. 

Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  others,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances ; 
and  for  those  keeping  accounts  with  us  we  collect 
U.  S.  coupons  and  registered  interest,  and  other 
coupons,  dividends,  &c.,  and  credit  without 
charge. 

AVe  give  special  attention  to  orders  from 
Banks,  Bankers,  Institutions  and  investors  out  of 
the  city,  by  Mail  or  Telegraph,  to  buy  or  sell 
Government  Bonds,  State  and  Railroad 
Bonds,  Bank  Stocks,  Railroad  Stocks,  and 
otiier  securities. 

AVe  have  issued  the  Eighth  Edition  of  “  Memo¬ 
randa  Concerning  Government  Bonds,”  coiiies  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 


KITCHEN  ECONOMY  AGAIN. 

latter  Tests  Made  by  the  Goveriiuient  Chemist. 
The  analytical  chemist  for  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Goveniment,  Dr.  Edward  G.  Love, 
has  made  further  analyses  of  baking  powders,  and 
this  time  of  samples  both  of  which  were  purchas¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Love  himself  in  open  market. 

As  carbonic  acid  gas  Is  the  bread  leavening 
liower  generated  by  the  admixture  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  the  following, 
copied  from  Dr.  Love’s  certificate  of  analysis  of 
the  comparative  yields  of  this  gas  by  the  powders 
examined,  is  of  interest: 

Available  carbonic 

Aame  of  the  acid  gas,  cubic  inches 

Baking  I'ou'der.  per  each  ounce  of  powder. 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior,”  -  -  -  118.2 

“Royal,” . 116.2 

The  sample  of  Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder  pre¬ 
viously  analyzed,  with  result  shown  in  the  original 
article  on  “  Kitchen  Economy,”  was  furnished  to 
Dr.  Love  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 
— N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  28,  1881. 


NEAV  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  Yobk,  Saturday,  Jan.  29, 1881, 

Beeadstiiffs— Fairly  active  and  very  firm,  but  without 
further  advance.  We  quote:  Flour,  No.  2,  $3a3.60;  euper- 
fliie,  |3.50a4;  extra  Spring,  $4.30a4.60;  Western  Spring, 
XX  and  XXX,  $4.73a6.25 ;  Western  Winter  shipping  extras, 
$4.50a3;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $5.25a6.50;  patents,  $6.50a8.25; 
city  shipping  extras  and  fancies,  $4.60a4.75;  Southern 
bakers’  and  family  brands,  $5.75a7 ;  Southern  shipping  ex¬ 
tras,  $4.75a5.50. 

Wheat  was  fairly  active,  but  closed  a  shade  lower;  sales 
on  the  spot,  198,090  bush.,  at  $l.U5al.24)  for  red.  Including 
No.  1,  In  small  lots,  at  $1  24);  No.  2  at  $1.183al.l9),  closing 
at  $1.18;al.l9;  $1.13)al.l7  for  white,  Including  No.  1  at  $1 
.16)al.l7,  and  No.  2  at  $1.15);  $1.08)al  09)  for  No.  3  Spring, 
97a98c.  for  rejected  Spring,  and  $1 11)  lor  ungraded  do. ;  for 
future,  sales  1,384,000  bush..  Including  No.  2  red  at  $1.18)a 
1,19  for  January;  $1.183al.l9)  lor  February,  closing  at  $1 
.183;  $1.203al.20!  for  March,  closing  at  $1.20J;  $1.213al.213 
for  Ai>rll,  and  |l.20)al.21i  for  May;  also  No.  1  white  at 
$1.17al.l7)  for  February,  $1.17)al.l73  for  March  and  April. 
Bye  was  firmer,  but  quiet  at  98c.a$1.02.  Barley  and  malt 
were  dull  and  nominal.  Oats  were  steady  and  moderately 
active ;  sales  181,000  bush,  at  42)a43)c.  lor  mixed,  and  43|a 
48c.  for  white,  including  No.  2  graded  at  43a43)c.  for  mixed, 
and  46ia46)c.  for  white ;  also  No.  2  mixed  for  Feb.  at  433a43)c. ; 
do.  for  March  at  44)a44jc. ;  do.  for  April  at  44,{a443.  Indian 
corn  was  fairly  active  and  rather  firmer;  sales  on  the 
sfiot  128,000 bush.,  including  No.  3  mixed  at  543c. ;  steamer 
mixed,  d4)a33c. ;  new  No.  2  do.,  65)a55)c.;  ungraded,  53)a 
53;c. ;  Southern  yellow,  63Jc. ;  steamer  yellow,  55c. ;  and  for 
future  delivery,  564,000  bush.  No.  2  mixed  at  55)055)0.  tor 
January,  65)a55j  for  February,  55)aS6c.  for  March,  and  543a 
543c.  lor  May. 

COTTON— Spots  declined  l-16c.;  middling  uplands,  11  Jc. ; 
do.  gulfs,  12c.;  good  ordinary  uplands,  lOJc. ;  sales  643 
bales  Futures  were  10al5  points  lower,  closing  at  11.43c. 
for  February,  11.62c.  for  March,  11.79c.  for  April,  11.93c.  for 
May,  11.03c.  for  June,  12.15c  for  July,  12  21c.  for  August, 
and  11.70c.  for  September;  sales  160,000  bales.  Beeelpts  at 
the  i>ort8  to-day,  23,039  bales. 

Fbesu  Fbitits— Apples— Baldwin,  shipping  order,  per 
bbl.,  at  $l.87a2;  Greening,  per  bbl.,  at  $175a2;  Spltzen- 
burgs  at  $1.87a2.12. 

OBOCEBIES— Bio  coffee  was  dull  and  nominal  at  13c.  tor 
fair  cargoes;  sales  mild  grades  were  weak ;  sales  1,560  bags 
Maracaibo  at  12al33c.  Bice  was  in  fair  demand,  steady, 
and  unchanged.  New  Orleans  molasses  was  quiet  and  un¬ 
changed.  Baw  sugar  was  dull  and  depressed  at  73a7)c.  for 
fair  to  good  refining;  sales  150  hhds.  and  16,000  bags  at  Ola 
7)c.  for  Brazil,  and  6)a63c.  for  molasses  sugars;  refined  In 
pretty  good  demand ;  hards,  93a93c. ;  standard  “A,"  9c. 

Hay  and  Stbaw— For  hay  there  Is  a  strong  feeling  as  to 
prices  on  a  very  good  Inquiry.  Straw  Is  offered  freely  and 
meets  with  little  attention.  Quotations  for  hay  are :  Prime 
timothy  at  $1.20  per  100  lbs. ;  medium  timothy  at  $1.10al.l5 
do.;  shipping  grades  at  $lal.06  do.;  clover,  mixed,  at 
$1.05al.l0  do.;  clover  at  95c.a$l  do.  Straw— No.  1  rye  at 
$1  20;  No.  2  rye  at  75a80c.  do. ;  oats  and  wheat  at  70a7Sc. 

PBOVisiONS- Pork  firm,  and  a  much  better  speculative 
business  was  reported;  sales  on  the  spot  350  bbls.  old 
mess,  $13.90al4;  new  mess  quoted  $15.76;  75  bbls.  extra 
prime,  $15;  for  future  delivery,  sales  1,500  bbls.  February 
p.t.,  quoted  $15al5.25;  March,  $16al6.^;  2,000  bbls.  April 
sold,  part  at  $15.  Lard  opened  firm,  but  closed  rather 
irregular;  sales  on  the  spot  400  tcs.,  at  9.80c.  fur  prime 
city,  9  90a9.92).  for  do.  Western,  and  prime  Western  (to  ar¬ 
rive),  9.80c. ;  for  future  delivery,  sales  17,000  tcs.,  including 
February,  9.82)a9.80c. ;  March,  9.95a9.85c. ;  April,  9.95a9.97)c. ; 
May,  10.05a9.97)c. ;  June,  10.02Jc. ;  seller  6  months,  9.80c. ; 
refined  to  the  Continent,  10.10c.  Bacon  strong;  sales  75 
boxes  long  clear,  quoted  here73c. ;  long  clear  quoted  7Ja8c. ; 
do.  In  the  West,  7jc. ;  short  clear,  8.10c.  Cut  meats  firm  and 
higher;  250  tcs.  S.  P.  hams  (to  arrive),  15  lb8.,9c. ;  500  pick- 
led  shoulders,  6c. ;  4(X)  do.  hams,  12  Ibs.,93c. ;  6,000  lbs.  rib 
bellies,  8  lbs.,  10c. ;  25  boxes  clear  do.,  13  lbs.,  83c.  Beef  and 
beef  hams  unchanged.  Dressed  hogs  firm  at  7)0  for  city, 
and  6(0.  for  Western.  Butter  unchanged ;  new  State  palls, 
etc.,  ‘20a29c. ;  creamery,  20a35c.;  Western  dairy,  15a24c. ; 
factory,  12)a23c.  Cheese  moderately  active ;  State  factory, 
9al33c. ;  sliins,  6a9)c.  Western,  lOalSc.  Eggs  firm,  18a50c. 
for  Western  and  State. 

r  PouLTBY  AND  GAME— Demand  is  very  fair  and  prices  gen¬ 
erally  steady. 

SEED— Clover  Is  In  small  demand;  Western  Is  quoted  at 
7ja8,c. 

SUNDBIES— Naval  stores  were  quiet  and  unchanged  at  47a 
47)c.  for  spirits  turpentine,  and  $1.80al.86  for  strained  to 
good  strained  rosins,  Petroleum  firm  at  9c.  for  refined  to 
the  export  trade,  and  11c.  for  home  trade  lots.  Crude  cer¬ 
tificates  steady,  selling  at  93)a92)c.,  and  closing  at  92)c.  bid. 
Tallow  firm  at  6jc.  Stearine,  9.l6-ieal0c. 

VEOETABLES— Potatoes  hold  to  strong  prices  and  demand 
fair.  Early  Bose,  per  barrel,  $2.12a2.3i ;  Prolific,  Eastern, 
l>er  double-headed  bbl  ,  $1.75a2;  Peachblow,  State,  per 
double-headed  bbl.,  $2.50;  Snowflake,  State,  per  bbl.,  $2.12 
a2.'25;  Peerless,  State,  per  bbl.,  $2a2.13. 

WOOL.— The  market  does  not  have  much  life,  and  gener¬ 
ally  there  la  rather  an  unsettled  feeling.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  In  instances,  have  been  indifferent  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather  and  Its  effect  In  stopping  the  working  of 
some  pf  the  mills.  While  no  sharp  changes  are  admitted 
In  prices,  yet  buyers  have  more  of  an  advantage. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Yesey  street,  New  York.] 


THE  TWENTY -FIRST 

Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  U.  S. 

HEmUY  B.  HYDE,  President. 

Eor  the  Year  ending  December  31, 1880. 

Amount  of  Ledoeb  Assets,  Jan.  1, 


1880, . 

-  $35,980,997.62 

Income. 

Premiums . 

Interest  and  Rents,  -  -  - 

Net  profit  on  Investments, 

.  $6,832,946.06 
-  1,773,705.61 

129,047.76 

$44,716,697.05 

Disbuirsemeiits. 


Claims  by  Death  and  Matured  En¬ 
dowments.  -----  $2,507,564.84 

Dividends,  Surrender  Values  and 
Annuities,  -----  2,106,410.04 

Discounted  Endowment  and  Ma¬ 
tured  Tontine  Policies,  -  -  178,963.09 


Total  Paid  Policy-Holders,  - 

Dividend  on  Capital, 

Agencies  and  Commissions, 
General  Expenses,  -  -  - 

State,  County,  and  City  Taxes, 


.  $4,792,937.97 
7,000.00 

821,427.00 

596,639.36 

88,848.70 


Net  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1880,  -  $38,409,844.02 


A-Ssets. 


Bonds  and  Mortgages,  -  -  - 

United  States  Stocks,  -  -  - 

State  Stocks,  City  Stocks,  and  Stocks 
authorized  by  the  Laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  -  -  -  - 

Loans  secured  by  Bonds  and  Stocks 
Real  Estate  in  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  purchased  under  fore¬ 
closure,  . 

Cash  on  hand, in  banks  and  other 
depositories,  on  interest  and  in 
transit  (since  received), 

Due  from  Agents  on  account  of  Pre¬ 
miums,  -  -  -  - 


$9,053,475.50 

2,513,591.00 

8,987,422.47 

7,064,562.88 

8,368,363.62 

2,183,007.23 

239,421.32 


$38,409,844.02 

Market  value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds 
over  cost,  -----  1,521,051.28 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued  363,808.66 

Premiums  due  and  in  Process  of 
collection  (less  premiums  paid  in 
advance,  $62,091),  -  -  -  -  163,339.00 

Deferred  Premiums,  -  -  -  650,559.36 


Total  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1880,  -  •  $41,108,602.32 

Total  Liabilities,  including  legal 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  of  all  ex¬ 
isting  policies,  -  -  -  -  31,880,308.11 

Total  Undivided  Snrplus,  •  ■  ■  $9,228, *294.21 

Of  which  belongs  (as  computed)  to 
Policies  in  general  class,  -  -  4,945,064.21 

Of  which  belongs  (as  computed)  to 
Policies  in  Tontine  class,  -  -  4,283,230.00 

Risks  Assniiied  in  1880,  •  •  $3o,170,80».00 

Risks  Outstanding:,  •  $177,597,703.00 


From  the  undivided  surplus,  reversionary  divi¬ 
dends  will  be  declared,  available  on  settlement  of 
next  annual  premium,  to  ordinary  participating 
policies. 

The  valuation  of  the  policies  outstanding  has 

been  made  on  the  "American  Experience  Table, 

the  legal  standard  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

G.  -W.  PHILLIPS,  I  Actuaries 
J.  G.  VAN  CISE,  j  actuaries. 


We,  the  undersigned,  have,  in  person,  carefully 
examined  the  accounts,  and  counted  and  examined 
In  detail,  the  assets  of  the  Society,  and  certify 
that  the  foregoing  statement  thereof  is  correct. 

Bennington  F.  Randolph, 

James  M.  Halsted,  Henby  S.  Tebbell, 

Thomas  A.  Cummins,  John  Sloane, 

Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directo 
appointed  Oct.  27,  1880,  to  examine  the  assets  and 
accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Henby  B.  Hyde, 
Geoboe  D.  Moboan, 
Geoboe  T.  Adee, 

Henby  A.  Hurlbut, 
Henby  F.  Spaulding, 
William  H.  Fogg, 
William  A.  Wheelock, 
Pabkeb  Handy, 
William  G.  Lambebt, 
Henby  G.  Mabquand, 
James  W.  Alexandeb, 
Henby  S.  Tebbell, 
Thomas  S.  Young, 
Thomas  A.  Cummins, 
Robebt  Bliss, 

Daniel  D.  Lobd, 

Jambs  M.  Halsted, 
Hobace  Fobteb, 
Edwabd  W.  Lambebt, 
B.  F.  Randolph, 
Alanson  Tbask, 

John  Sloane, 

Ashbel  Green, 

Samuel  Bobbowe, 
Henby  V.  Butleb, 
Geoboe  H.  Stuabt, 


John  A.  Stewabt, 

John  D.  Jones, 

Robebt  Lenox  Kennedy, 
Chauncby  M.  Depew, 
Benjamin  Williamson, 
Henby  M.  Alexandeb, 
William  Walkeb, 
Henby  Day, 

E.  Boudinot  Colt, 
Thomas  A.  Biddlb, 
Geoboe  W.  Cableton, 
Geoboe  G.  Kellooo, 
Jose  F,  Navabbo, 

John  J.  McCook, 

W,  Whitbwbight, 
Stephen  H.  Phillips, 
Samuel  W.  Tobbey, 
Chables  G.  Landon, 
Samuel  Holmes, 
Theodobe  Weston, 
Alexandeb  P.  Ibvin, 

T.  De  Witt  Cuyleb, 
Louis  Fitzoebald, 
William  M.  Bliss, 
William  Alexandeb, 
Samuel  G.  Goodbich. 


E. 


I4ES  W.  ALEXANDER. 
SAMUEL  BORROWE,  2d  Y 

Medical 
W.  LAMBERT,  M.D., 

E.  W.  Scott, 


